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Wood Restores Beauty 


Environment exerts a potent influence upon men and 
women as well as upon children, whether at work or at 
play. Recognition of the importance of this fact is evi- 
denced in efforts to make surroundings of homes, fac- 
tories and offices pleasing and attractive. Not only light, 
heat and fresh air, but fine furnishings, comfortable 
chairs and pleasing landscapes are found to be conducive 
to good work and to contentment. In holding that 
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and Comfort of Office 


vironment of the most agreeable sort wood is pre-eminent. 
This fact is shown by the use of this material for interior 
finish and furniture ; and, when wood is not used for these 
purposes, by efforts to give to other materials the appear- 
ance of wood. Unhappily, however, at the same time that 
imitation is the sincerest flattery it betokens a lack of 
sincerity that in itself is demoralizing, for it implies either 
artistic indifference or a lack of powers of discrimination. 
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Plain Knotty Pine Paneling, Ceiling and Window Casings Give Inspiring Environment 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” 
the poet no doubt spoke truth, and if a modern he would 
have said, in poetic language, that stone and steel do not 
afford the ideal environment for good. work either phys- 
ical or mental day after day. Sensitiveness to environ- 
ment is a mark of culture in the finest sense, and it is in 
the interest of society that men and women shall be re- 
sponsive to elevating influences. 

Experience has shown that for the creation of an en- 


Under modern conditions the environments under 
which thousands of persons live and work are determined 
by owners of apartment buildings, employers and others. 
While persons thus responsible for the living and working 
conditions of their fellows have to a commendable degree 
sought to create healthful and uplifting environments, 
there are still too many cases in which stone and steel 
make homes and offices more iike prisons than the rest- 
ful and inspiring abodes and work- [Turn to Page 51] 
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A BATTERY OF TWELVE LARGE A. & C. COLLECTORS 


EXHAUST FANS DUST COLLECTORS STOKERS 


SELF-CLEARING MAINS LONG-DISTANCE CONVEYORS 
THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. Co. 
Factories and Offices: ein tans. Boston, Mass. din tenes Ill., New York, N. Y. 
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Sales to Lumber Dealers 
Rapidly Increasing 


They know the Master is Made ip 
the one and only machine 
they need; that it takes care 
of their every requirement 
from heavy-duty ripping, cross- 
cutting, bevel ripping, down to 
finer cuts. It reduces their in- 
ventory, utilizes unsal- 
able material, saves 
time and increases 
Profits. Send coupon 
for catalog. 
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Teaching Salesmen to Sell Lumber 


REMARKABLE and it may be a rather unexpected outcome 
A of the St. Louis campaign in behalf of grade-marked and 

trade-marked lumber has been the establishment of a school 
for lumber salesmen. Some of the older, so-called, self-made lumber 
salesmen may be somewhat skeptical regarding the practicability 
of such teaching, but it may be taken as a rule of pretty general 
application that what can be learned can be taught. Whether in 
the St. Louis undertaking the principles only of salesmanship shall 
be taught or the practice of that art also, there is abundant room 
for instruction in the facts about wood, its characteristic properties, 
its adaptability and uses. 

That the St. Louis group of lumbermen are looking well into the 
future in their sales promotion program is indicated by the co- 
operative arrangement they have made with Washington University 
for a course in the study of trade-marking and grade-marking. The 
course at the University is calculated to give students a better 
conception of the importance of the trade-mark and the grade-mark 
as means of indicating quality and identifying the producer with 
his product. It will show that, however new trade-marking may 
be in the lumber industry, it is not a new thing in the world; in 
fact, it is one of the oldest customs of trade and commerce. 

Not only are the St. Louis lumbermen of this group studying 
salesmanship and developing a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
trade-marking and grade-marking; they are carrying on a sys- 
tematic advertising campaign.- They are thus utilizing the major 
forces that are indispensable to the success of any undertaking, 
and they are laying a solid foundation for a permanent and profit- 
able market for lumber in the St. Louis area. In this undertaking 
the industry is being afforded an example of co-operation between 
producers and distributers at its best. It is to be hoped that the 
arrangement will prove to be successful and profitable, and there- 
fore permanent. 


Common Problems of Modern Industry 


UMBERMEN generally are aware that all branches of their 

S industry are confronted with the necessity of solving in 

some way problems that are vitally related to their pros- 
perity. There may be a disposition on the part of some to assume 
that these problems are peculiar to their industry, and that other 
industiies that are prosperous would not be so if they labored 
under the same disadvantages under which lumbermen are labor- 
ing. Many lumbermen know from observation, however, that other 
industries have been forced to meet, and if they are now prospering, 
have succeeded in solving problems as serious and as difficult as 
any that present themselves to manufacturers and distributers of 
lumber. 

There may have been a time when business could move along in 
its customary channels with a feeling of immunity or security from 
danger; but there can certainly be no such feeling of security in 
these days when a mechanical invention may almost over night 
revolutionize methods of production, or when a change in style 
may suddenly leave a great industry without a market for its 
products. Not even agriculture, with all its hazards of flood, 
drouth, hail and frost, is threatened with greater vicissitudes than 
many other industries that cater to the public’s needs, tastes and 
whims. In fact, modern industry appears quite definitely to be 
based upon change of fashion and taste. Clothing no longer is 
worn out; it becomes obsolete and is discarded, and it is the same 
with automobiles as with hats. 

It is hardly putting the case too emphatically to say that neither 
an individual business nor an industry can long survive under mod- 
ern conditions without capacity to adapt its stocks and its methods 
of merchandising to the new situation, which is characterized by 
frequent change. Probably, the automobile industry affords one 
of the most striking examples of business on an immense scale 
based largely on style. A great part of the automobile using public 
is convinced that one of the important factors in determining the 
choice of a car is lateness of moael. Few automobiles are worn 
out; they merely go out of style and are discarded. And it is to 
this susceptibility of the public to style or vogue that the automo- 
tive industry owes much of its continued prosperity. 

Because lumbermen generally have not yet realized on the possi- 





es 


bilities opened to them by new methods of manufacturing ang 
merchandising, and because they have become convinced that thejy 
lack of prosperity has been due in part at least to defects in their 
methods, it was appropriate that they should go to the automobile 
industry for suggestions and it may be for advice and instruction, 
In the address of Floyd A. Allen, assistant to the president of the 
General Motors Co., made at the convention of the National Harq. 
wood Lumber Association last week and published elsewhere in 
this issue, the lumber industry will perceive an important message, 

Members of the lumber fraternity have noticed with some mig. 
givings the substitution of steel and other materials for wood in 
automobile manufacture. At times they may have found some cop. 
solation, in the belief that their material would come back in that 
industry. Mr. Allen told his hearers of his company’s experiment 
in the use of treated steel posts in place of wood in body building, 
and observed: “We will turn these fifty jobs over to users all over 
the country and follow them up with a report of the efficiency of 
those jobs. That is perhaps a step toward the entire elimination 
of wood posts from automobile bodies, I do not know. That is 
the evolution of business today, the changes and problems we are 
facing.” Mr. Allen told the lumbermen also that sooner or later 
their product may be “ground up, the natural juices taken out and 
new substances added to it, and we shall have molded. products 
of every kind and description that will, perhaps, be a revelation: 
in many lines of business today.” 

Surely, there can be few persons in the lumber..industry who do 
not know of the use of wood fiber in the manufacture of synthetic 
products, including wallboards and insulating products, as well as 
rayon and paper. Some of the most important of these develop- 
ments have been promoted by lumbermen. Recently, one of the 
larger manufacturers of steel furniture took over one of the oldest 
and best known manufacturers: of fine wood furniture, and the 
reports indicate that hereafter the latter concern will turn out 
synthetic wood furniture. This will mean that, instead of buying 
boards for the manufacture of chairs, tables and dressers, it will 
buy wood fiber. 

Changes that are taking place in other industries as well as those 
that are taking place in their own are straws that show lumber- 
men which way the winds of commerce are blowing. They are 
warnings and forecasts of the coming weather. The temptation 
may be to batten down the hatches and in that way prepare for 
threatening storms; but it will be just as well also to trim the sails 
and perhaps take a different tack altogether. No industry nowadays 
can long remain either independent or unaffected by developments 
in others. The interrelations of industries are so definite and so 
vital that each if not all are affected by the changes and develop- 
ments that are taking place in others. Lumbermen ought not to 
underestimate the importance of wood or of their industry because 
they can not sell its products in the same form and in the same 
manner as in times past. There is an abundance of evidence that 
their basic material promises to enter a wider field of usefulness 
in the service of mankind. 





Intensive Cultivation Pays Best 


NE OF THE most common complaints made by retail lumber 
() dealers is with respect to competition, especially from the 
outside. Some of this competition, of course, is from mail 
order or catalog concerns, but considerable of it is from dealers in 
other communities. It may be asserted as a fundamental principle 
that the territory in which a local dealer can profitably do business 
is definitely limited. It is quite as fundamental that the dealer 
who undertakes to cultivate a large territory extensively will miss 
some of the opportunities and profits of intensive cultivation. The 
extension of territory nearly always means the intensifying of 
competition; it means selling on price rather than on service 
and reputation for quality. 

Usually, as already intimated, complaints on account of this 
outside competition are lodged by the dealer whose territory is 
invaded. It commonly happens, however, that the real loser is the 
invading dealer. When he enlarges the field of his operations he 
injects cost factors that he may for the time be unaware of, and 
he is often deceived with regard to his apparent profits. It has 
been found that most of the profits of business come from the 
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regular patron and the nearby purchaser. The spasmodic buyer 
and the customer of meager wants may be liabilities and sources 
of loss to the merchant rather than assets and sources of profit. 

All merchants, and lumbermen especially, know that often the 
gale and delivery of a bill of building materials is only the 
peginning of the transaction, and what follows may be largely ers. 
influenced by the distance between the seller and the buyer. Some 
of the hazards imposed by long distance were humorously and yet 
instructively described in an address by R. G. Henry, Hickory, 
N. C., in an address before the Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association recently. Part of Mr. Henry’s address is printed else- 


where in this paper. 
many dealers. 


It will be read with interest and profit: by 


It is believed that the present tendency is for retail dealers: to 
survey their own communities pretty carefully before making any 
extensive explorations of the territories of their neighboring deal- 
The dealer who keeps in intimate touch with all his nearby 
possible purchasers, particularly for repair purposes, will soon 
become immune to the temptation to seek greener fields far away. 
The substantial rewards realized from this intensive cultivation of 
his legitimate trade field will cure him of all desire to incur the 
risks and uncertainties of long distance merchandising. 








Plan 25-Year Operation 


Escanaba, Micu., Sept. 23.—Logging oper- 
ations which will continue for a quarter of a 
century are planned by the Williams Bonifas 
Lumber Co., of Escanaba, in a tract of timber 
near Marenisco in Gogebic County. Opera- 
tions will start Jan. 1, 1930, following the 
rebuilding of the sawmill at Marenisco, which 
formerly was operated by the Charcoal Iron 
Co. of America, The new mill will probably 
have two band saws. 

The Bonifas concern practically owns the 
only large stand of virgin timber that remains 
in Michigan. The company took charge of the 
property at Marenisco more than a year ago. 
The sawmill, boarding house and other prop- 
erty were obtained when a sale of the Char- 
coal Iron Co.’s holdings was consummated at 
Newberry, Mich. 


Canadians Meet Commissioner 


Canadian lumbermen were informed of the 
services which their government is prepared to 
furnish them in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts in the United States, at a conference 
which was held at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago Sept. 20, on the second day of the con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. W. Frank Oliver, of Toronto, 
Ont., president of the W. F. Oliver Hardwood 
Co. and a director of the association, took 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the 
attendance of a number of the Dominion lum- 
bermen at the convention to arrange for the 
meeting with Commissioner Robert _ S. 
O’Meara, who is in charge of the Canadian 
Government Trade Commission office which 
was opened at 8 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, last June. ’ 

Mr. Oliver presided at the (meeting and 
called upon A. E, Clark, of Toronto, president 
of the lumber manufacturing firm of Clark, 
Howe, Waters & Knight Bros. (Ltd.), to in- 
troduce Commissioner O’Meara. 

The commissioner, who formerly held a 
similar position in South Africa, said that 
Canadian lumbermen will not need the com- 
mission’s aid to settle trade difficulties and 
differences so frequently in the United States 
as in the more remote regions of the globe, 
such as Africa, for this country is so close 
that the millmen can quickly and easily do 
the job themselves. 

There are, however, he pointed out, ways in 
which he can be of service, in promotion of 
trade and extension of markets in the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Valley regions. An- 
other trade commision office is to be opened 
in San Francisco, Calif., on the first of next 
year, to do similar work on the West Coast. 
The Canadian Government Trade Commission 
will collect all possible information which will 
be of service in the promotion of sales of 
Canadian wood products in the United States. 
It will make every effort to co-operate with 
the lumbermen and with the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association (which, he said, is 
international in its scope) wherever possible. 

Those who attended the conference, repre- 
senting Canadian firms, besides Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Clark, are: W. W. Gladwell and G. T. 
Bissell, both of the Seaman-Kent Co., 
Toronto; E. J. Maxwell, of the E. J. Maxwell 
Co., Montreal; H. E. Gill, of the Birch Lum- 
ber Co., Montreal; Lorne Heeney, of the For- 


est Products Co., Hamilton, Ont.; John Mc- 
Bean, of McBean & Verrall, Toronto; and 
John P. Waters, of Clark, Howe, Waters & 
Knight Bros. (Ltd.), of Toronto. 


Let Contract for New Plant 


Musxkecon, Micu., Sept. 23.—Contracts were 
let last Friday to the Buck Construction Co., a 
local concern, for the construction of a new 
brick and steel plant and warehouse for the 
Vento Steel Sash Co., of this city, and it is 
needless to say that Vento puttyless steel fac- 
tory windows will be used throughout. The 
need for this new, enlarged plant, which will 
treble the production capacity and warehous- 
ing facilities of the company, is due to the 
rapidly increasing demand. for Vento steel 
puttyless windows, which for the last three 
years have averaged an increase of about 100 
percent annually. This indicates the ready ac- 
ceptance of Vento puttyless steel sash and of 
this concern’s definite policy of selling abso- 
lutely 100 percent through retail lumber and 
building material dealers. 

This new plant will be as modern as the 
best engineering skill can design, and the man- 
agement announces that in it Vento puttyless 
steel sash will be made more efficiently and if 
possible of even a better quality. A new Vento 
catalog will be off the press and ready for 
distribution about Dec. 1. 


To Standardize Walnut Terms 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23—Walnut man- 
ufacturers of ‘.ie country are planning to meet 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on Thursday, 
Oct. 10, at a trade practice conference, the 
main object of which will be the adoption of 
definite standards concerning the application of 
such terms as “Oriental” or “Australian” to 
the word “walnut.” The conference will be 
called to order at 10 a. m., central standard 
time, by Commissioner C. W. Hunt, of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

In the announcement of the meeting, made by 
M. Markham Flannery, director of trade prac- 
tice conferences of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, special emphasis is laid on the fact that 
at such conferences no charges are brought 
against individual concerns. Only the practices 
and methods are discussed, and not the persons 
using them. “The effect, however,” the an- 
nouncement continues, “is to eliminate the 


claim sometimes advanced that one concern is 
justified in continuing such use as long as other 
concerns do so.” 

In this meeting’ all concerned will be given 
an opportunity to participate in the defibera- 
tions, “which are expected to result in effi- 
ciently eliminating from the industry all prac- 
tices which may be considered unfair, waste- 
ful, or otherwise bad for the industry and the 
public.” Mr. Flannery states that attendance 
at the conference will be an evidence on the 
part of the manufacturer of a desire to co-oper- 
ate in “establishing and maintaining the high 
business standard of free, fair and honorable 
competition.” 


New Mill in Operation 


PALATKA, FLA., Sept. 23.—The new mill of 
the Wilson Cypress Co., which has been under 
construction here since the former mill was 
destroyed by fire early in the year, went into 
operation today. This is one of the most mod- 
ern cypress manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try. A few logs were put into the mill last 
Thursday, the plant was operated to some ex- 
tent on Friday and Saturday, and today went 
into regular production, turning out 96,500 
feet, about 90 percent of its rated cut, and 
in a few days will be producing at its full 
capacity. The Wilson Cypress Co. is one of 
the old concerns in the industry, having been 
established in Palatka in 1894. The company 
is one of the largest owners of cypress stump- 
age in the country. A. C. Corcoran recently 
became general manager of the company, suc- 
ceeding F. H. Wilson, deceased. This plant 
was erected under the supervision of Harry 
W. Mitchell, well known millwright. 


Unsold Lumber at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 25.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles. harbor, according to the 
report of Sept: 25, totaled 17,837,000 feet, board 
measure, 26 firms reporting. Twenty-two car- 
goes of fir, totaling 31,158,000 feet, board meas- 
ure, and two cargoes of redwood totaling 558,- 
000 feet were received at San Pedro Harbor 
during the week of Sept. 15 to 21, inclusive. 
Thirty-four vessels were reported laid up and 
none operating off shore. Building permits 
for Sept. 1 to 25 total $4,960,653. All lumber 
items are slow and unsold items are regarded 
as excessive. 











Sell Larger Percentage of Cut 


[Special teiegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Wasuinecton, D. C., Sept. 26. 


Five hundred and thirty-one softwood mills of eight associations 


for the week ended Sept. 21 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 338,503,000 feet, shipments, 316,587,000 feet, and orders, 313,097,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association...........+++eee08 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...,.. 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.........+-++:. 
California Redwood Association..........++++:- 


Totals, SOftWOOdS....... cee eee cece ereeeees 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.........-. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. 


Totals, hardwoOods.....s--eeeeseevees eaarewe 


24 531 338,503,000 


No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
as Soe 70,974,000 69,942,000 71,997,000 
ot 219 183,797,000 169,629,000 175,524,000 
pee 37 35,350,000 31,826,000 27,666,000 
ae 18 15,865,000 16,133,000 14,742,000 
at 9 9,760,000 8,420,000 5,919,000 
ve 22 4,092,000 2,339,000 1,895,000 
ae 129 11,523,000 10,804,000 8,652,000 
ee 14 7,142,000 7,494,000 6,702,000 





316,587,000 313,097,000 





196 46,661,000 39,623,000 —«-50,547,000 
es: 3'944,000 5,541,000 3'633,000 
_. 218 50,605,000 45,164,000 54,180,000 
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White Pine Blister Rust 


Have you published anything recently, or 
have you available any data on a blight at- 


tacking the pine tree? I had heard nothing 
about it, but knowing you would be a clear- 
inghouse for such information, I crave your 
indulgence and thank you for anything on 
the matter that you may have available.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,374. 


{This inquiry comes from a representative 
of one of the large mid-western cities. The 
attacks of the white pine blister rust during 
recent years have caused more anxiety to tim- 
ber owners, foresters and others than, it is 
believed, any other disease that has manifested 
itself during late years. 

The Department of Agriculture has published 
Technical Bulletin 87-T dealing with this sub- 
ject. Also that department has published De- 
partment Circular 266, entitled “White Pine 
Blister Rust in the United States,” and De- 
partment Circular 177, entitled “Treatment of 
Ornamental White Pine Infected With Blister 
Rust.” There is, doubtless, other literature on 
the subject of white pine blister rust. No at- 
tempt is made here to present a complete 
bibliography.—Enror. } 


Total and Residential Building 
Will you kindly give me figures showing 
the total construction in the United States in 
1928 and the amount of residential construc- 
tion? What I desire is to make a comparison 
between the two amounts.—INquriry No. 2,377. 


[This inquiry comes from a financing cor- 
poration. According to the Dodge company, 
as reported in the latest issue of the Com- 
merce Year Book, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., the 
total residential construction in thirty-seven 
States for 1928 was $2,794,317,000. It is esti- 
mated that this constitutes 90 percent of the 
total population of the country. Therefore, on 
this basis, the total for the entire country was 
$3,104,796,600. The total construction for all 
classes was, for the area already mentioned, 
$6,636,186,000. Assuming that this was 90 per- 
cent of the building for the entire country, 
the total would be $7,373,540,000.—EprrTor.] 


Beauty and Utility of Wood Floors 


Editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
always on the lookout for and are happy to 
discover outstanding examples of advertis- 
ing of lumber and the various wood products. 
Having noticed some of the advertisements 
put out by Robert A. Stoehr, Inc. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Mr. Stoehr was complimented on his 
work. A letter from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN brought a letter from Mr. Stoehr, from 
which the following extracts have been 
made: 

“I have been for thirty-five years in hard- 
wood flooring, as floor layer, manufacturer 
and distributer. Previous to that time I had 
eight years as an architect. More than that, 
I feel myself fortunate in always having 
been in that work with which I was in real 
sympathy. 

“T really have even a longer connection 
with the hardwood flooring game. My 
mother was the daughter of the commanding 
officer in the fortified city of Coblentz. As 
a child she was allowed to be the weight on 
the polishing pad used by one of the soldiers 
each week when waxing and polishing the 
hardwood floors in my mother’s home. My 
mother never could tolerate the carpets with 
which floors were covered from wall to wall 
in the days when she first came to Cincin- 
nati. She always longed for hardwood floors 
which then were practically unknown in 
America. My father, to humor her, sought 
out the best builder and asked him to put 
hardwood floors in our home. That builder 
had to get the lumber at a river sawmill 
here. He hau to have it made into flooring 
because hardwood flooring was not a staple 
then. After his carpenters laid it, they 


scraped it with glass. Then my mother had 
to cook the beeswax and turpentine com- 
pound for waxing floors and show the 
painters how to apply it hot and rub it into 
the floors with burlap and plenty of friction. 
Each day a new painter showed up because 
the other one was too crippled to get out of 
bed. We were all very proud of our hard- 
wood floors. One day a neighbor called tell- 
ing my mother that one of her maids had 
told the neighbor’s maid that she felt so very 
sorry for my mother. She was such a dear 
woman but something had gone wrong and 
she was too poor now to afford carpets. 

“So you see from the above that I really 
inherited the hardwood floor business. It is 
difficult for me to get about because, as you 
doubtless know, I have lost my sight. This 
doesn’t deter me from still being actively. a 
hardwood floor man. Sometimes I think it 
rather helps because I can concentrate where 
others suffer from scatter-brains, because 
their attention is distracted from what they 
see. If ever you come to Cincinnati the 
latch-string is out for you here. We would 
like you to see what a number of our kind 
architect friends have called the most unique 
and beautiful display room they have ever 
seen. We have always tried to do our bit 
toward building up a higher appreciation for 
better floors. 

“I have always written my own advertising 
but, of course, have had to have help in re- 
cent years regarding the mechanical features, 
such as illustrations, make-up etc. I have 
felt that I can tell the story of what I am 
interested in but I also feel that I do not get 
into my ads that peculiar or particular 
quality or essence that brings home the 


I thought should turn the trick, but the 
merely fell flat. At other times, I have writ. 
ten things which I counted poor, yet they 
brought better results. Advertising is to me 
like shooting at a target. I was very fonq 
of that when a boy. I did not often hit the 
bulls-eye but that did not keep me from try- 
ing all the time.” 


White Pine Interior Finish 

We notice in a recent issue of the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that you have some data and 
circulars on the use of pecky cypress for 
interior finish. We also note in other pages 
and different volumes of the AMERICAN Lu. 
BERMAN description and pictures for using 
white pine for this same purpose. We would 
appreciate your sending any circulars, bulle- 
tins, pictures etc., that you have showing the 
use of white pine for interior finish in fine 
homes.—INQUIRY No. 2,375. 


[This inquiry comes from a North Carolina 
lumber concern. Inasmuch as white pine has 
long been used for interior finish, it is assumed 
that this inquirer has in mind the use of panels 
of white pine and particularly of knotty pine. 
The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in its booklet “Specify Shevlin 
Pine,” gives some information along the line 
of this inquiry. That company specializes in 
supplying white pine for interior finish and 
has lately been showing interiors in its adver- 
tising. To this inquirer has been sent clipping 
of a recent advertisement of this concern. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied on re- 








bacon. 


Sometimes I have put out ads which 


quest.—EbiTor. ] 
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The Detroit mill at Bay City 
has been cutting some very 
good lumber since it came into 
the possession of R. J. Bris- 
coe and changed its name from 
Inchbelly. The tramways along 
the street railway track have 
been flanked with huge piles 
of lumber and a new tramway 
running to the dock on the 
river has been constructed. 

* * * 


Platt B. Walker, publisher 
and editor of the Minneapolis 
Lumberman is in bed with a 
broken thigh. Platt got a fast 
team and started over the bluff 
for an item but before he got 
it the rocky road bounced him 
out and he is now where the 
price of lumber does not affect 
him balf as much as the size 
of the doctor’s bill. 

* * * 

The probabilities are that 
logging operations during the 
coming winter will be prose- 
cuted on a more extensive 
scale than during the previous 
season. Numbers of camps 
have been organized and it will 
be but a short time before the 
trains running from the cities 
of the Saginaw Valley will be 
daily crowded with men bound 
for the woods. The supply of 


those who wish employment in 
the lumber camps is equal to 
the demand at present, but 





mill men are not overrun with 
applicants for work in the saw- 
mills. 

* * * 


S. Fisher has two camps on 
the middle and north branches 
of the Tobacco and expects to 
put in 10,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


Dan McGillis has _ started 
camp for Rory McDonald in 
town 2 north range 2 west, 
where he will put in between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


A new concern called the 
Cedar River Improvement Co. 
is building a large new dam on 
the Cedar in the place of the 
old Chapelle dam. This will 
be one of the best dams on 
the Cedar and it is reported 
that the company offers to do- 
nate the water privilege and 
mill structure at that place to 
a good, reliable man who will 
put in machinery for a saw and 
grist mill and run it. 


* * * 


On Friday, Sept. 26, William 
Pett cut the unprecedented 
number of 79,001 lath at Tor- 
rent & Arm’s mill, and he is 
willing to wager $2,000 that he 
can cut 100,000 in the usual 
day’s work, says the Muskegon 
Chronicle. 





Minnesota has a State For- 
estry Association which has so 
far accomplished a most 
praiseworthy work in planting 
forest trees in the formerly al- 
most treeless sections of that 
fertile State. In 1876 it was 
instrumental in setting out 
6,792,911 forest trees. Alto- 
gether more than 26,000,000 
forest trees have been planted 
and are growing up. 

* = 2 

Lumbermen are still calling 
for more men. Work in the 
woods has commenced and the 
slaughter of the pineries bids 
fair to be an immense one this 
winter in the vicinity of Hig- 
gins and Houghton lakes. 

* + 6 


Now is the time to prepare 
for the coming cold weather, 
and all houses that are not 
provided with vestibules should 
be protected at every much- 
used entrance, by storm- 
porches; not with the ugly flat- 
topped sentry box that usually 
adorns the front entrance of 
most of the dwellings in the 
northern and western States 
but with something in keep- 
ing with the style of the build- 
ing to which it is attached. 
Why should we make our 
homes thus ugly in the winter, 
which is a cheerless season at 
the best? 
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Carolina Pine and Roofer Prices a Little Softer 


A group of 97 North Carolina pine mills reported that 
their production for the week ended Sept. 14 was 27 percent 
below 3-year average, but 42 identical mills reported that 
they cut 6 percent more that week than they did in the 
corresponding week of last year. Total reports of all mills 
for the first 37 weeks of the year showed orders 90 percent 
and shipments 97 percent of production. These figures 
would indicate that there has not been much accumulation 
of stock, but that order files are thin. On Sept. 14, how- 
ever, the unfilled orders amounted to over six weeks’ actual 
output. Demand for building items and upper grades 
seems to be light, and West Coast competition is severe, 
but box grades have been moving in rather good volume, 
especially by vessel to eastern ports. Prices, as given in 
the sales report for Sept. 1-15, show mostly declines as 
compared with those for the preceding two weeks, but 
there were also a good number of advances. Except in 
flooring, the items that sell in large quantity had declined. 

Average price realized on over a million feet of Georgia 
air dried roofers during the two weeks ended Sept. 15 was 
$18.25 for the 6-inch, but there is indication of renewed 
weakness in the market, to $17 basis, with some mills 
accepting $16.50. Production is greatly curtailed. 


Western Pine Shop Slow; Lists as a Whole Are Steady 


Identical Inland Empire mills in the 18 weeks ended 
Sept. 14 cut 4 percent more than in that period of last year 
but sold 5 percent less, and bookings in the last week of 
the period fell to 89 percent of last year’s. Total shipments 
since the first of the year have exceeded orders, so that mill 
files are thin and amounted to only 13 percent of gross 
stocks on Sept. 14. There are reasons for believing that 
price levels will be maintained. The cut is normally low 
in winter, and this season an early close down is planned 
at many plants. Stocks may be rather large, but they are 
broken in assortment, and, as the drying season has been 
short, a good proportion will not be in shipping condition 
this year. Demand for shop is disappointing, and No. 4 is 
now slow, with stocks in both items very plentiful. But 
the Nos. 2 and 3 common are moving well at fairly good 
prices. Reports on actual sales for the week ended Sept. 
18 show prices almost without exception stronger. 

California pine production is tapering off, that of iden- 
tical mills in the week ended Sept. 14 having been 91 per- 
cent of last year’s, compared with 98 percent of last year’s 
for 18 weeks ended that date. Stocks Sept. 14 were 1.9 
percent under last year’s, and unfilled orders amounted to 
32 days’ production. Prices of shop are slightly lower, but 
other items are maintaining their levels. 


Coast Production Declines; Foreign Bookings Large 


Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Sept. 21 was down to 71 percent capacity compared with 
74 percent the preceding week, and the feeling is general 
that there will soon be a heavier curtailment of the cut. 
Bookings made a gain, as shown by reports of identical 
mills, of 7 percent, because of an increase of about 50 per- 
cent over the preceding week in volume of offshore busi- 
ness, for there were declines in domestic cargo and local 
trade and only a small increase in rail. Of August cargo 
shipments, 61 percent were domestic and 39 percent for- 
eign. Of the domestic, Atlantic coast took 55 percent and 
California 37 percent. Of the export, Japan and China took 
51 percent, Chinese shipments leading ; Europe, 19 percent; 
Australia, 15 percent, and South America, 8.5 percent, the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


west coast taking two-thirds of South American shipments. 
Continuance of the open intercoastal rate is unfavorable to 
the stabilization of business, but there is prospect that a 
conference rate will soon be established. Uncertain off- 
shore vessel rates are having an adverse effect on foreign 
buying. There has been a drop in cedar and hemlock log 
prices, and an advance in spruce logs, the fir remaining 
unchanged. Fir lumber prices are a bit soft. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Stocks Low; Prices Firm 


While production of identical northern pine mills during 
the 18 weeks ended Sept. 14 was 90 percent of that for the 
corresponding period of last year, in the last week of this 
period the cut made only 84 percent of last year’s for the 
corresponding week. There was a heavier decline, however, 
in orders and shipments. But reports from all mills for 
the first 37 weeks of the year show orders 7 percent above 
and shipments 12 percent above the output. Order files 
are at a rather low point, but mill stocks are small, and 
it is believed that the assortments of wholesale yards and 
consumers are also much depleted. Retail yard trade and 
that with millwork plants has been lagging somewhat, but 
the industrial call for low grades has been very good. 
Quotations are said to be quite strong. 

Production of northern hemlock has recently been in- 
creasing, in correspondence with a decline in the output of 
hardwoods, while new bookings are at a low point. Total 
productive capacity of the mills reporting this year is about 
25 percent less than that of mills which reported last year, 
a fact which would indicate that the market is not over- 
supplied. There is a steady movement at firm prices. 


Southern Pine Mills Show Additions to, Order Files 


Southern pine bookings have been running somewhat 
ahead of shipments, partly because rains have been inter- 
fering with loading, and in each of the 4 weeks ended Sept. 
14 there was an addition to files of unfilled orders. Yard 
trade in general is slow, but there is a fair movement of 
mixed cars. There are few transits out, to depress prices of 
the larger mills, so they are able to hold their quotations 
very firmly. Form lumber has been moving well to city 
jobs, there is a rather good demand from railroads and 
industrial users, and some large foreign purchases have 
been reported. Country yards in the middle West are now 
probably the best buyers, because crop damage has taken 
the edge off demand in the Southwest, while the eastern 
market, though somewhat improved, is not absorbing a 
normal volume. 


Hardwoods Are Moving Well; Prices Remain Steady 


While production of both southern and northern hard- 
wood mills is larger than it was last year, a curtailment 
seems foreshadowed in reports of interference with logging 
by frequent rains throughout the South. The ayerage cut 
in the North is only about half what it was during the sum- 
mer; shipments to date this year made 80 percent of the 
cut, compared with 83 percent last year. Southern output 
is heavy, but to date the mills have shipped 3 percent more 
than their cut, compared with 9 percent more last year. 
Furniture makers are the leading buyers, but there has 
been some recent increase in taking by the automotive 
plants, and the outlook for overseas trade is good, a fine 
volume of foreign orders being placed at firm prices. Mill- 
work and flooring plants are steady buyers, and it is note- 
worthy that plain oak flooring advanced this week. South- 
ern sap gum, northern birch and hard maple and Appala- 
chian white oak are all moving well. The species vary in 
market strength, but quotations as a whole are quite firm. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 86 
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Fields for Trade Extension Widen 


Co-operation of Shingle Manufactur ers with National Program Expected 


to Make Joint Efforts More Effective—W ood Value Shown 


SHINGLE MAKERS AFFILIATE 


Join With National in TX Campaign— 

Thorough Coverage of Field Expected 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
announced the signing of an agreement for the 
active affiliation of that association with the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau in the trade ex- 
tension campaign. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National association, signed the 
agreement on behalf of the latter organization 
Sept. 14. 

Under the co-operative arrangement field men 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau will, in the 
future, co-operate with National field men and 
freely use field offices of the association. Spe- 
cial arrangements will be made for desk space 
and filing cabinets in the Chicago office of the 
association. The field men of the bureau, who 
for all practical purposes thus become members 
of the trade extension staff are A. J. Wartes, 
of Dallas, Tex., and J. F. Parker and Henry 
W. Call, of Chicago. 

This latest co-operative arrangement was 
worked out after a series of conferences be- 
tween A. C. Horner, western representative of 
the trade extension department of the National 
association; William McMaster, president of 
the bureau, and Arthur Bevan, newly appointed 
bureau manager. 

These conferences were followed by a visit 
of Mr. Bevan to headquarters here, where he 
conferred at length with Richard G. Kimbell, 
who has charge of the building code work of 
the National association. Messrs. Bevan and 
Kimbell went over various phases of the rela- 
tion of shingles to building ordinances. The 
matter had been previously discussed at the 
meetings in Longview, Wash., Aug. 8 and 9, 
and had received the approval of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

In a letter to Mr. McMaster advising him 
that the agreement had been signed, Mr. Comp- 
ton said: 

May I welcome you and your association 
into the trade extension family and give you 
personal assurance of wholehearted support 
in promoting all worthy activities which are 
of mutual interest? I am sure this agree- 
ment will prove one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of your administration, which 
already is noted for its worthwhile achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Kimbeli, in commenting upon the results 
that should be derived from the affiliation of 
the two associations said: 

There will be a more thorough covering of 
the fleld both for the shingle industry on the 
roofing phase of building legislation and for 
the National on the general building code sit- 
uation everywhere. 

Every building code contains specifications 
or regulations affecting roofing materials. 
These specifications exercise direct control 
over the materials used as roofings. The 
rather frequent proposal that wooden shingles 
should be excluded from a community is one 
of the important factors in building regula- 
tions affecting lumber utilization. Anti-wood 
shingle legislation is a direct hit in the bull’s- 
eye of lumber markets, corresponding to a 
law requiring the first floors of all buildings 
to be of reinforced concrete, thus excluding 
wood joists. 

The effective liaison between the National 
forces and those of the shingle group will 
permit both to concentrate more effectively on 
their particular phases of the work, saving 
the shingle people the necessity for much of 


the preliminary groundwork when ordinances - 


are up for consideration, and- enabling them 


to use the services of their specialists on 
roofing laws most effectively and without 
waste of time. 


Subscribing members of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau are: 

WASHINCTON.—Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha; 
Bald Mountain Mill Co., Mt. Vernon; Bratlie 
Bros. Mill Co., Ridgefield; C. B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Everett; Carbon River Shingle 
Co., Fairfax; Clough Hartley Co., Everett; 
Crescent Shingle Co., Kelso; Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Co., Centralia; Edison Shingle Co., 
Bellingham; Everett Lumber & Shingle. Co., 
Everett; Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Everett; Leybold Smith Shingle Co., Tacoma; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview: Mack.e 
Mill Co., Markham; John McMaster Shingle 
Co., Seattle; Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., 
Seattle; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Seat- 
tle, mills at Bordeaux and Malone: New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Co., Everett; North West- 
ern Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Oakland Shingle 
Co., Edmonds; Pacific States Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma; Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam; 
Quality Shingle Co., Edmonds; Royal Shingle 
Co., Whites; Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle; Schafer Bros. Mill Co., Montesano; 
Scharich Dougherty Co., Everett; Skagit 
Mill Co., Lyman; M. R. Smith Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., Seattle, mills at Mineral and Moclips; 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie 
Falls; Soule Shingle Co., Stearnsville; Wallace 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Sultan; Western 
Crossarm & Manufacturing Co., Centralia; 
Woodlawn Mill Co., Hoquiam. 

BRITISH CoLUMBIA.—J. Hanbury & Co. (Ltd.), 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Robt. 
McNair Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Nimpkish Shingles 


(Ltd.), Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Joseph 
Chew Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Cedar Cove Shingle 
Mills (Ltd.), B. C. Red Cedar Shingle Go, 
(Ltd.), Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), Van- 
couver; Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd.), Inspected 
Shingles (Ltd.), N. Vancouver; Fraser Mills 
Sash, Door & Shingle, Fraser Mills; Golden 
Ears Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Hammond Cedar (Co, 
(Ltd.), New Westminster; Canadian Puget 
Sound Lumber & Timber Co., McCarter Shin- 
gle Co. (Ltd.), McMaster-Horton Cedar Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Victoria; Stoltz Man- 
ufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Ruskin; Thurston-Fla- 
velle (Ltd.), Port Moody; Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Chemainus, 

OREGON.—Central Coal & Coke Co., Vernonia: 
Fluhrer Bros., Mayger; Hammond Tillamook 
Lumber Co., Garabaldi. 

lollowing are the stained shingle companies, 
wholesalers and loggers: 

American Stained Shingle -Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Samuel Cabot (Inc.), Boston, Mass.: 
Creo-Dipt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; The 


Edham Co. (Inc.), Minn. Transfer, Minn.; 
Starks Manufacturing Co., Seattle, - Wash,; 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North 


Towawanda, N. Y.; W. I. Carpenter Lumber 

Co., Everett; Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., Seat- 

tle; C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Seattle; M. R, 

Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 
x» «+ * * 


Auto Exports Exceed Cotton 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—In view of 
the fact that an enormous volume of wood con- 
tinues to go into the construction of automo- 
biles, it is of interest to note that during the 
first half of this year exports of automobiles 
to foreign countries took first place from 
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After a quarter-century of service, these railroad ties, of southern pine treated 
oil, still are good for another twenty years as the foundation of this street car line on the main 
business street of Memphis, Tenn. The original rails have been worn out, and the ones pictured 
here are new. The ties were simply turned over. No tie plates were used in the first installation. 
A. W. Armstrong, of Chicago, now manager of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., himself treated these 


ties twenty-five years ago, when he was a-young man in the company’s employ. 
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King Cotton, the undisputed leader since the 
Civil War. The foreign commerce department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States calls attention to this new development 
in the export trade of the country in a review 
of “Our World Trade.” ; 
Exports of automobiles, parts and accessories 
for the first six months of 1929 had an aggre- 
gate value of $339,160,000, am increase of 36.4 


percent over the same period of last year. 


Exports of cotton, on the other hand, aggre- 
gated $319,821,000, a decrease of 13.9 percent. 


* * * * 


Find Wood Is Safest 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has postponed un- 
til Oct. 25 the hearing before Commissioner 
Rogers on the petition of the Railway Brother- 
hoods that the running boards on box cars be 
made of metal instead of wood. The hearing 
was scheduled for Sept. 18. 

In its reply to the petition the American 
Railway Association indicates clearly that rail- 
road officials directly responsible for the up- 
keep of cars and the safety of employees have 
no complaint against the wooden running 
boards, which have always been used. 


The reply of the association says: 

Meta! running boards are opposed, for the 
reason’ that-we know of no metal running 
boards suitable for box and other house cars 
that are as safe as the wood running boards 
now specified in the safety appliance stand- 
ards. 

Trial applications have been made of metal 
running boards to a limited extent on some 
box and house cars and have been objected to 
for the reason they are not as safe and suit- 
able as the wood running boards under all 
climatic conditions. 


Representatives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association have been much in- 
terested in the proposed hearing on this subject 
and have tendered their services to counsel for 
the American Railway Association, who in their 
reply so effectively have summarized the ad- 
vantages of wood running boards over the 
metal substitutes that are back of the petition 
of the Railway Brotherhoods. 

The amount of lumber entering into running 
board construction from year to year is not 
definitely known. It has been estimated as in 
the neighborhood of 6,000,000 feet, and must be 
of high grade stock in order to meet the ex- 
acting specifications. The National association 
naturally is concerned to save this market for 


the lumber industry, and highly pleased to find 
the American Railway Association strongly op- 
posed to a. change to metal on the basis of the 
inadequate tests of the substitute material so 


far made. 
* * * * 


Here Is a New Market for Wood 


New York, Sept. 24—“RCA Theremins’’ is 
an ether wave musical instrument about to be 
placed on the market by the Radio Corporation 
of America. The General Electric Co. will 
produce Theremins on a commercial scale for 
merchandising through the Radio corporation, 
and the instrument is to be introduced through 
dealers in all sections of the country. Musi- 
cians in the employ of the dealers will be in- 
vited to attend a one week’s course in New 
York, to become familiar with the instrument 
and learn to play it. The Theremins will be 
popularized as an instrument available to any 
unskilled person with a love for music but who 
is not trained in any instrument requiring years 
of study. This instrument is operated merely 
by waving the two hands, one controlling vol- 
ume and the other tone. 

First regular production models have been 
received from the factory. -These were de- 


(Continued on Page 68) 








Combatting Anti-Wood Propaganda 


From Edward Rochford, 6804 Hilldale Avenue, Rogers 
Park, Ill., the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a vigor- 
ous letter commenting on an article that appeared in a recent 
issue of a Chicago daily paper, indicating that the city engineer 
and the department of public works of Chicago had decided 
that no more wood is to be used on city bridges. In his letter 
Mr. Rochford said: 

I am enclosing a clipping from a recent Chicago daily paper which 
I think should be very interesting to lumbermen in this vicinity. 

A quick resumé will bring home the fact that this article depreciates 
the qualities of wood and quickly slides over the item of increased 


‘costs when using other materials and if you are not the recipient of 


over 5,000 letters on this I feel justified in saying that lumbermen 
who let propaganda like this go unnoticed must be asleep at the switch. 

I want to drive home the fact that it pays to advertise your product 
in every way possible, both directly and indirectly and does not pay 
to allow articles of this nature to pass unheeded or unchallenged. 

Extensive data have been prepared relative to wood vs. steel, which 
I could go into but I think this unnecessary. A survey of the bridges 
in and about Chicago will show that 70 percent are part wood structures 
and they have stood or withstood the wear and tear of time, marvel- 
ously so, when you consider that they have been grossly neglected for 
years. Wood will rot, steel will rust and corrode, if not painted occa- 
sionally. These are facts we can not deny. 

Is it not a fact that only recently wood sash replaced steel in one of 
Chicago’s largest buildings, although the specifications called for steel? 
This is also true in other large cities outside of Chicago and the reason 
is that after extensive research by unbiased experts wood sash were 
deemed more practicable, less expensive, and more serviceable in the 
long run. 

I can not close this article without making reference to the para- 
graph in this clipping under the heading “Wear Holes.” I quite agree 
with the writer that it would be possible to wear holes through wooden 
planks in a few months if the lumber for this particular structure was 
bought promiscuously and no attention paid to the particular kind of 
wood suitable for this work. But if various kinds and grades of lumber 
were selected, after a thorough research, they certainly would stand 
usage and not have to be replaced for years and would be much cheaper 
than slabs of eoncrete reinforced with steel mesh. I am willing to wager 
that if you, or I, went into the market and bought concrete slabs and 
steel mesh without specifically stating just what we wished to use them 
for, we would have the same conditions to war against; namely, re- 
placement in a few months. 

I would like to hear the opinion of other lumbermen on this topic. 


_The article to which this letter refers was printed under a 
big display head, “No More Wood to Be Used on City Bridges 
—Experiments Show Engineers Concrete and Steel Serve 
Better,” and was as follows: . 

A new policy, to avoid the use of wood and to build city bridges en- 





tirely of steel and reinforced concrete, was announced today by Loren 
D. Gayton, city engineer, and Paul Schioler, bridge engineer, of the 
department of public works. 


Even the sidewalks on the new 106th Street bridge, to be opened to 
traffic Sept. 28, will be of reinforced concrete slabs welded to the steel 
stringers. 

Richard W. Wolfe, commissioner of public works, under whom the 

change in policy has been decided upon after years of laboratory ex- 
periment, has data showing that concrete pavement and sidewalks on 
bascule bridges will cost about three times as much as wood or asphalt 
planks and will pay for the extra cost within four years. 
: Heels of the passing millions on Chicago River bridges literally wear 
throught the wooden planks in a few months. The west walk on the 
Clark Street bridge was worn so that planks had to be replaced within 
six weeks. Slabs of concrete reinforced with steel mesh are now 
being fabricated for the Clark Street bridge sidewalks and will be laid 
Oct. 1. 

Reasons for the change were outlined in detail today by Mr. Schioler. 

“Our cost of maintaining the old type of wood block pavements and 
plank sidewalks for bascule .bridges became excessive with. the advent 
of motor trucks and the multitude of pedestrians,” said Mr. Schioler. 
“Also Commissioner Wolfe was aware that wooden walks on a $2,000,- 
000 bridge were an eyesore, like a man with a $125 suit wearing a 
$1.85 hat. 

“We first turned to asphalt plank, a material fabricated from asbestos 
and asphalt. This we laid on five bridges—LaSalle, Clark, Roosevelt, 
Erie and Lake. We have been continunig our study, and on the new 
106th Street bridge are laying a pavement and walks of an entirely new 
design, reinforced concrete slabs, welded to the steel work. 

“The new pavement on 106th Street will give traction and smooth- 
ness and should last for years without repairs. The sidewalks will be 
handsome. 

“The new Wabash Avenue bridge is being designed with concrete 
slab sidewalks. We are awaiting ‘some months’ demonstration at 106th 
Street before we decide whether the Wabash Avenue pavement shall be 
asphalt planks or concrete slabs. If*the concrete wears as we think, 
the extra cost will be paid ‘for withitfour years and we will use it on 
the Wabash and all other new bridges.” 


The research department of the Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and other organizations that are fighting 
the battles of the lumber industry in holding markets and com- 
batting propaganda such as that noted in this newspaper article, 
have taken up this matter with the city authorities and will 
endeavor to show the fallacy of these statements antagonistic to 
wood of the proper kind and used in the right way. 


In the meantime it behooves every lumberman interested in 


‘this and in the results of other attacks on wood to be alert and 


active in behalf of the industry he represents. 
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‘“TLumber Comes Out 
of the Woods” 


The subject I have used for this story, 
“Lumber Comes Out of the Woods,” is one 
of the many new and constructive thoughts we 
are developing in our St. Louis campaign. It 
was originated by W. J. Miller, head of the 
Miller Advertising Co., which is handling the 
advertising for the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
Institute. This is the group of 44 yards in the 
St. Louis district which are selling yellow pine 
100 percent S. P. A. grade-marked. 

The slogan, you will note, has a double mean- 
ing. It has been decided by the Federal Trade 
Commission that “lumber” is cut from trees 
and is not pressed sugar cane, asbestos, or 
what have you. Therefore, “Lumber Comes 
Out of the Woods,” in a literal or matter-of- 
fact sense. 

Then we in the lumber business have always 
been accused of still being in the woods or 
behind the times when it comes to really mer- 
chandising our products. In St. Louis, at 
least, that is no longer true. These dealers 
have a definite product and service to sell. 
The product is 100 percent officially trade- 
marked and grade-marked and the product is 
backed by a modern advertising, merchandising 


enue, also one of the main arterial streets en- 
tering St; Louis. The regular price of the 
Wiles-Chipman space is $240 a month. Sc 
you see these two great retail lumber concerns 
with several branch yards in the St. Louis dis- 
trict, are in earnest and are giving real co- 
operation. 

Contracts are being let by the other grade- 
marking dealers for signs on their yards in the 
other towns and cities in the district. Similar 
wording and color schemes have been worked 
out and adopted for use on jobs where grade- 
marked southern pine is being used, and for 
the trucks operated by the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber Institute dealers. 


Using All Modern Means 


The Miller Advertising Co. is placing ad- 
vertising in the principal newspapers in St. 
Louis as well as East St. Louis, Ill., and the 
other adjoining towns where the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute members have yards. 

A school of merchandising has been es- 
tablished for the owners and salesmen of these 
yards. One interesting session has been held 
and the second one will occur on the night of 


es 


The St. Louts 


Campaign 
By L. R. Putman 


by symbols or otherwise as a means of iden- 
tification; tracing the use of family names 
crests, shields, coats of arms ete. to indicate 
superiority or genuineness. Also the relation 
of trade-marking and grade-marking to pedi- 
gree, registration and branding. The course 
to include lectures on standard weights and 
measures, and the pure food and drug acts. 


And so it may truly be said, so far as the 
St. Louis district is concerned, “Lumber Comes 
Out of the Woods.” 

It is also well known that this activity js 
not a selfish movement either by the St. Louis 
dealers, who proposed it, nor the Southern 
Pine Association, which is putting it over. It 
is simply a movement in keeping with good 
merchandising and the demands of the public. 
Like many other.similar movements started and 
fostered by the Southern Pine Association and 
later becoming national, it is hoped that from 
this laboratory of experiments, merchandising 
ideas may be developed which will be of last- 
ing value to all branches of the lumber indus- 
try. 

Manufacturers Feeling Results 


But what about the subscribers who are foot- 
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Sign boards utilized by the Wiles-Chipman and Hill-Behan lumber companies, of St. Louis, as their part in campaign to increase con- 


sumer demand for trade- and grade-marked lumber 


and engineering service. So here again “Lum- 
ber Comes Out of the Woods.” 


Real Dealer Co-operation 


Are the dealers really behind this campaign, 
do you ask? That’s a fair question. Every 
now and then a group of manufacturers or 
some wise advertising man talks about “dealer 
co-operation.” When you check it up you find 
it a myth. The “dealer helps” are chucked 
under the counter and the co-operation on the 
part of the dealer is his hope that the manu- 
facturer may drive in a prospect now and then, 
who will demand that manufacturer’s goods. 

Not so in St. Louis. None of the waiting 
for the Southern Pine Association to “create 
the demand.” The dealers have jumped into 
the campaign wholeheartedly. They are on 
record in every possible way, endorsing grade- 
marked lumber and pushing its use. The ac- 
companying pictures of two billboards in St. 
Louis are the strongest appeals I have ever 
seen made for officially grade-marked lumber 
in outdoor advertising. They are done in the 
colors adopted by the advertising committee of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber Institute. The 
Wiles-Chipman sign is 10 feet high by 75 
feet long. It is on Kings Highway, one of the 
principal thoroughfares in St. Louis, and 
lighted at night. The Hill-Behan sign is 8 
feet high by 35 feet long. It is on the front 
of the company’s main shed at 6600 Page Av- 


Sept. 27. The best talent available is being 
brought in, as well as drawing out discussions 
from the dealers and their salesmen. A ques- 
tion box has been established so that any ques- 
tion can be sent in in advance and answered 
and discussed during the meeting. 

Speakers are being booked to appear before 
the different civic and technical groups, in- 
cluding the women’s clubs. Direct-by-mail lit- 
erature is being prepared and will be sent out 
by Secretary-manager J. H. Shaw, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumber Institute, from its of- 
fices in the Rialto Building. 


Washington University Takes a Part 

Through the influence and efforts of I. R. L. 
Wiles, president of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
Co., Washington University in St. Louis is 
adding a course of study under the heading of 
“Principles of Trade-Marking and Grade- 
Marking.” The university, one of the best 
known in the country, with students from many 
States, in presenting the course says: 


Principles of Trade- and Grade-Marking 


This course is intended for the student wish- 
ing a knowledge of trade-marks and grade- 
marks, with the resultant use of slogans, in 
merchandising, including their relation to the 
maintenance of quality of product and the 
establishment of good-will in business, with 
protection of manufacturer and consumer 
alike. 

The course includes a history of marking 


ing the bills for the Southern Pine Association? 
This plan must be profitable for all concerned. 
I can best answer that question by quoting a 
paragraph from a letter I received today from 
one of the leading Texas subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association, dated Sept. 23: 

I am particularly anxious to know what 
the results are and are going to be in St. Louis 
as to the grade-marked lumber. In my opin- 
ion, in so far as 100 percent co-operation from 
the Southern Pine Association mills is con- 
cerned, the results at St. Louis will tell the 
tale; and, so far as our own company is con- 
cerned, we are already convinced and are get- 
ting a great many orders from different 
sources specifying trade-marked and grade- 
marked lumber,—a few from retailers and 4 
very heavy amount from industrials. 


Yes, the lumber industry is sticking its head 
out of the woods in St. Louis. With the earn- 
estness and co-operation shown by manufac- 
turers, distributers and consumers toward this 
campaign, those unselfishly interested in the 
future of the lumber industry may well show 
a smile of satisfaction. 





IN LINE with the craze for color, it is an- 
nounced that the latest refinement in table 
decoration is sugar to harmonize with the color 
scheme. Table sugar in shades of pink, yel- 
low, violet and green is about to be introduced 
in metropolitan markets. 
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Activities in the Southland | 


Lumber Shipments From Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA,, Sept. 23—Two large 
schooner loads of lumber departed from this 
port for foreign shores last week. The first 
to sail was the American schooner Tamarco 
carrying 433,392 feet of pitch pine lumber for 
the account of the Putnam Lumber Co., con- 
signed to Kingston, Lamentine and Fort De- 
France. The cargo was loaded at Commodores 
Point here. 

The British auxiliary schooner Caterina de- 
parted yesterday afternoon for Normans Castle, 
Abaco, B. W. IL. and ports in Cuba, with 
255,798 feet of lumber for Cuba, and a mis- 
cellaneous cargo for the Bahamas-Cuban Co.’s 
operations at Abaco Island. The Cuban cargo 
was destined to Antilla and Tanamo. 

Seven other schooners are now in port load- 
ing lumber and crossties for various north 
Atlantic and foreign ports. 


Organize Protective Association 


HineEsvILLE, GA., Sept. 23.—Organization of 
the Timber Protective Association has just 
been completed here with election of Donald F. 
Martin as its first president. The purpose of 
the association is to protect the forests in Lib- 
erty and Long counties from fire. C. B. Beale, 
district forester with headquarters in Waycross, 
outlined the plan of operation, and he proposes 
to divide 50,000 acres of timber land into units, 
with pumping systems installed at strategic 
points and patrol forces on guard during dry 
periods. 


Furniture Plant Installs Kilns 


Rocky Mount, VA., Sept. 23.— The Bald 
Knob Furniture Co. is making extensive im- 
provements to its plant, and is giving particular 
attention to the installation of up-to-date equip- 
ment for properly seasoning the lumber. A 
battery of five Moore progressive dry kilns, 
using Moore’s patented graduated return bend 
heating system, is being installed. Other kiln 
equipment furnished by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, 
Ore., includes twenty fireproof doors and door 
carriers, three lumber lifts, and three “Big 
Tom” transfer cars for handling truck loads 
of lumber to and from the kilns. 


To Fight Proposed Building Code 

Houston, Tex., Sept. 27—Houston lumber- 
men are not altogether satisfied with the way 
the proposed new building code for Houston is 
being framed, and will make a fight against its 
adoption by the city council, unless certain 
changes are made before its submission, it was 
learned Monday. The fight will be made by 
a committee, composed largely of lumbermen, 
that was supposed to be consulted in the for- 
mation of the code. 

It was pointed out by some of the lumber- 
men that the proposed code is being patterned 
after the Los Angeles code and contains some 
strict precautions which are necessary only in 
zones where earthquakes are a danger and not 
in a city like Houston. Also it was learned 
that some specifications which lumbermen con- 
sider necessary for Houston are being omitted. 

The city engineer said that when the pro- 
posed new code is finished, which will be in 
about three months, he expects to ask for its 
passage as an emergency measure on three 
readings, and will not have any hearings on 
the code. “If we did have any hearings,” he 
added, “we probably never would get a code.” 
He said he wants to protect against faulty con- 
struction and likewise prevent any buildings 
from collapsing. 

G. Hyett, executive secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, said that 
an unusual number of cities in Texas are con- 
sidering the adoption of new building codes. 
Most of these cities are using as a basis for 


their codes the Pacific Coast Building Officials 
Conference code or the Dallas code, which is 
based upon the Pacific Coast building code, he 
added. 

The Houston office of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas has on file copies of the 
building codes of the Pacific Coast, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Shreveport and the 
proposed Houston code, in addition to various 
architectural and engineering recommendations 
made in connection with building code fram- 
ing. Mr. Hyett has offered to supply informa- 
tion to anyone interested from the codes or 


New Southern Wholesale Concern 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 23.—Announce- | 


ment has been made of the organization of 
Mack-Chiasson ‘Lumber Co. (Inc.), with offices 
at 1111 Graham Building, which corporation 
has been formed for the purpose of -doing a 
wholesale lumber business in red cypress, yel- 
low pine and southern hardwoods. The officers 
of the new concern are: E. E. Mack, presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. L. Chiasson, vice presi- 
dent, and Philip Devlin, secretary. Mr. Mack, 
while having been in Jacksonville for only 


about two years, being with the T. M. Keller. 


Lumber Co. during that time, has for the last 
twenty-five years been in the manufacturing 
and wholesale business with headquarters at 
Thomasville, Ga. He will have charge of the 
sales of pine and cypress timbers and special 


stocks, catering to the railroads, large indus- 
trials and to large yard orders. Mr. Chiasson 
will be in charge of sales of dry cypress, hard- 
woods and pine dressed stock. He has been 
identified in the Jacksonville wholesale lumber 
fraternity for the last ten years, having been 
connected with Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. and 
with the Terrell-Chiasson Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
prior to which he was employed by F. B. Wil- 
liams Cypress Co. (Ltd.), at Patterson, La., 
where he received his early lumber training. 
Mr. Chiasson is vice president of the Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumber Association. 

The new concern, capitalized at $30,000, is 
looked upon very favorably in the Southeast, 
both of the principals having a widespread ac- 
quaintance among the mills, giving them an 
excellent source of supply in cypress, pine and 
hardwoods and as they are both well known 
among the trade, a bright future is predicted 
for the new venture. 


Buys Florida Stumpage 


Ocata, FLa., Sept. 23.—Purchase of between 
75,000,000 and 80,000,000 feet of lumber stump- 
age on approximately 35,000 acres of land in 
Palm Beach County by the Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., of Ocala and York, Fla., was announced 
here last week. The tract was purchased from 
Percy Thigpen, wholesale lumberman and 
manufacturer of Ocala and Tampa. The timber 
lies south of the St. Lucie Canal. Headquar- 
ters of the Long Leaf Lumber Oo. are in Beau- 
mont, Tex., with Florida mills at York and 
Indiantown. Officials of the company state 
that since their establishment in Florida in 
1928, more than three quarters of a million 
dollars have been invested in the State. 


Southern Logging Program 


New Organs, La., Sept. 23.—For the nine- 
teenth time the Southern Logging Association 
will meet in annual session here. The dates 
are Oct. 22 and 23 and the place the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Practical and interesting subjects are 
beginning to crowd their way to the program 
committee from logging superintendents all 
the way from Texas to Virginia. 

R. D. Carr, of Eastman-Gardiner & Co., 
Cohay, Miss., will discuss the experiences he 
has been having with a gasoline operated power 
saw for cutting down trees. 

“Contract Logging” will be introducgd by 
George W. McAfee, Apolonia Lumber Co., 
Pelahatchie, Miss., and W. D. Bailey, J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
will tell of his experiences in contracting steel 
gang, grading crews and teams. Paul Dun- 
ham, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex., 
has been asked to tell of the difficulties of log- 
ging in rough, hilly country with rod engines 
and how to overcome them. U. Z. Young- 
blood, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex., 
will explain new methods of railroading in 
gumbo. E, F. Spruill, Temple Lumber Co., 
Pineland, Tex., will discuss team logging in 
hilly country, including care of animals and 
equipment. 

“Preventing Sap Stain in Logs” will be the 
subject of R. H. Lindgren, assistant patholo- 


‘ gist, United States bureau of plant industry. 


This subject is of great interest to both pine 
and hardwood logging superintendents, as sev- 
eral requests have been made to place the sub- 
ject on the program. 

J. J. White, Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Wiergate, Tex., will describe the proper meth- 
ods of cutting timber to get the most value, 
and a Louisianian wants to have as a subject 
the growing of trees to make synthetic lumber. 
Considerable data have been obtained from 
various sources in support of the latter sub- 
ject. As part of this division of the pro- 
gram W. P. Gregory, of the Jasper County 
Lumber Co., Jasper, Tex., will lead a discus- 
sion of methods of getting out poles and pil- 
ing to obtain the best results. This subject 
was productive of so much interest at last 


year’s meeting that there have been many re- 
quests for it to be placed on the program this 


year. 

“Overhead Skidding” is another subject 
which will be given place on the program at 
the request of an inquirer who writes that 
he has been ground skidding all his logging 
experience, but the job now needs a change of 
method. There are several men who will en- 
lighten him from their present experiences. 

Trucking over long distances as an econom- 
ical advantage over hauling by rail either over 
company main line, or over a trunk line rail- 
road is a problem that is continually arising, 
now that good roads are available. There is a 
wealth of material available for enlighten- 
ment. Some companies operate their own fleet 
of trucks and others contract all hauling. 

Two concerns, one in Louisiana, and one in 
Florida have made the same request. They 
want to know about the most economical 
method of getting out tupelo logs from cut- 
over swamp lands logged many years ago. 
There are many problems involved, but there 
will be men at the meeting who can tell what 
they are doing to solve similar problems. 

Wire rope and methods of getting the most 
work from it will be one of the subjects. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
been seeking data on the life, properties, use 
and abuse of wire rope in the logging industry. 
Last month a meeting was held in New York, 
where engineers presented the results of studies 
and made recommendations. Those which are 
practical to logging will be brought to the 
meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
for discussion by the members. 

Safety-first methods will be presented by 
the director of safety of one of the large lum- 
ber companies. His address will be discussed 


-by other safety directors and by the superin- 


tendents. 

Moving pictures of the logging operation of 
the Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., 
D. R. Durant, logging superintendent, will be 
shown. Other pictures are also promised—one 
of various operations in different types of 
timber and terrain, 
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Where Fine Timber Is Carefully Manufactured 


Indian Mills’ Merchandising Methods Secure Orders From Wide Field of Users— 
O peration Features Selective Logging, Placing It on Perpetual Yield Basis 


Neopit, Wis., Sept. 23.—To one who is in- 
terested in selective logging and reforestation 
conducted on a plan that will result in per- 
petual operation of a sawmill plant, a visit to 
the Menominee Indian Reservation will be 
both a revelation and an education. At Neopit 
is located the Menominee Indian Mills, a mod- 
ern, up-to-date lumber manufacturing operation 
that produces 20,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually from timber on the Menominee Indian 
Reservation, and which under the present plan 
is assured of practically a perpetual operation. 
The Menominee Indian Reservation covers a 
total area of 235,000 acres, of which 227,784 
acres is land area, 26,362 acres swamp, and 
92,348 acres absolute forest lands, and although 
the Menominee Indian Mills have been in op- 
eration since 1908, except for the time that 
elapsed between the burning of the original 
mill and the erection of the present modern 
plant, it is estimated that no less than 40 years 
will be required to cut the virgin timber, by 
which time the timber that was left in the se- 
lective logging and the new growth will have 
attained such proportions that the operations 
can begin all over again and continue on a 
permanent basis, even though the annual pro- 
duction be increased considerably. 

This reservation is typical of the mixed 





hardwoods and hemlock stands in central Wis- 
consin, and is said to contain the largest and 
best stand of timber left in this section, if not 
within the entire State. A trip through areas 
from which the timber has been removed — 
even during the last three years—will show an 
amazing stand of young growth, especially in 
the hardwoods, that has developed through 
natural reproduction methods. 


/ Judgment in Marking Trees 


In selecting trees to be cut, the markers do 
not cut all of the trees that come within the 
limits specified, but use considerable judgment 
as to the effect on the new growth the trees 
that are left will have. A tree larger than the 
diameter specified for cutting may be left be- 
cause of its unusual crown growth that will 
afford protection to the small timber, or a tree 
may be left because its value a few years later 
will be so much greater than at the time the 
cuttings are made. This is particularly true 
of rock élm and some of the more valuable 
hardwoods. In areas that have been logged 
within the last'two or three years, already the 
young growth is so heavy that one can walk 
through the woods only with extreme diffi- 
culty. 

While formerly, in accordance with forest 


service practice at the time, practically aff 
slash was piled and burned, it has been deter- 
mined that burning of slash does not conduce 
to the rapid reproduction of the timber, and 
now the practice is to cut and scatter slash 
for fertilizer and for protection of the tiny 
trees. It has been found that the slash rots 
very quickly, and is not the fire menace that 
it previously was thought to be. 


Rules for Selective Cutting 
In selecting the logs for cutting, the follow- 


ing rules have been used since 1927: 

1. Use 14 inches as a guide to the size of 
tree to leave. 

2. Place stump mark at the lowest point 
on the tree at which it is reasonable and prae- 
ticable for the sawyers to cut, usually above 
the root swelling and on the side opposite 
from which the tree can be felled with the 
least damage to the stand. 


3. When marking the trees to be cut use 
your best judgment to obtain an even distri- 
bution of crown cover. 

4. When possible to choose between a hard- 
wood or hemlock tree, mark the hemlock. 


5. When necessary to mark a large tree 
which leans heavily into another tree, either 
large or small, mark both trees. 


6. When marking. along the banks of 


1. A view of Neopit, nestling among the trees, as one approaches from the West. 2. On a commanding elevation is located the com- 
modious office, from which the manager has a view of practically the entire operation. 3. -The up-to-date saw and planing mills, looking 
across the log pond. While the mill is equipped with only one band head saw, facilities have been provided for the installation of an addi- 
tional rig. 4. Some of those responsible for the Menominee Indian Mills operation. Left to right: Lloyd Grapp, deputy supervisor of 
forests, Menominee Indian Mills; G. C. Hammer, general manager; J. P. Kinney, chief supervisor of forests; J. C. Cavill, deputy supervisor 
of forests, Red Lake, Minn., and Tom C. White, logging superintendent. 5. A view of the lumber yard. When this picture was taken 

there were 9,500,000 feet of lumber in pile. [Photographs by William Heritage, logging engineer.] 
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1. A remaining stand after 14,000 feet of lumber and 14 cords of wood per acre were removed. Note cordwood in the foreground. 
2, In the cuttings of 1911, when the U. S. Forest Service marked the timber for selective logging, good reproduction was secured, as evi- 


denced by the growth shown in this picture. 
4. Selective logging at Camp 21. 


3. 


Young rock elm in a logged off area that gives promise of splendid returns in the future. 
This shows a section that was logged in 1926-1927 and the man who did it. 5. 
one of the towers from which forest rangers maintain constant vigilance for the discovery of forest fires. 


Kinepoway lookout, 
A ranger is shown on his way 


to the top. 6. A beautiful stand of young pine alongside the highway that traverses the Menominee Indian Reservation, a sure indication 


streams take out only trees over 20 inches in 
diameter for approximately 100 feet on each 
side of the stream. 

7. Leave any rock elm 18 inches or less in 
diameter if well formed for square timber. 

8. Mark all over-mature and _ defective 
trees, even if they are not merchantable; also 
any dead snag standing or lying on the ground 
if it contains merchantable material. 

9. Leave at least one tree extra 14 inches 
or over in diameter on each acre, which tree 
may be used in case a large unmarked tree 
has to be cut, due to being broken during 
timber cutting or when another tree being 
cut is lodged. If neither of these things hap- 
pens, the tree can be marked before the saw- 
yers leave the strip. 


Timber Types Represented 


In some of the areas that have been op- 
erated, reports show that the timber types rep- 
resented have included the following: Mixed 
hardwoods and hemlock, in which hemlock pre- 
dominates; birch, maple, and basswood, about 
the same percentage, with pine and elm fol- 
lowing; then there are some pure hemlock 
stands, and others of white pine and Norway 
pine. Figures covering an area of 1,070 acres 
that were cut in 1928 show the removal of a 
total of 12,775,390 feet as follows: 





Camp 21 Pieces Footage 
NN nn cc ks do wane 4,368 863,790 
SS) re 164 60,500 
ae 61,801 6,226,800 
RRO eee ee 19,605 1,772,330 
ES Ss sictg sha ata die 'is Agha See 17,264 1,740,620 
OM oe as Vea bia 13,245 1,313,820 
eee eons 4,709 573,320 
RN Fe eS ela 1,792 216,480 
Ses peat 3 210 
EIS Re 10 950 
BS. Sone athe sete et 44 6,570 

ee rr 123,305 12,775,390 


A careful check shows that there has been 
cut from this land an average of 11,939 feet 





of a continued timber supply. 


per acre, leaving on the land 3,983 feet per 
acre, 

In the cutting of this timber more complete 
utilization is secured through the cutting of 
large quantities of cordwood, for which the 
management finds a ready market. This also 
is an aid in disposing of the slash. 


Prevention of Forest Fires 


One of the most important features in the 
success of selective logging and making an op- 
eration perpetual is the prevention of forest 
fires, and of course one of the big problems of 
protection from forest fires is “detection.” For 
this purpose three lookouts are maintained on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation. An ac- 
companying illustration shows the type of fire 
tower that is maintained, from each of which 
the forest is under constant observation so 
that fires may be spotted in their incipiency and 
controlled before gaining headway. 

In addition to the natural reproduction fol- 
lowing selective logging there is maintained on 
the reservation a nursery which was begun in 


. 1922 at the old logging camp farm. This now 


has grown to a capacity of 1,000,000 trees, with 
a yearly production of 350,000 transplants. 
These are used for restocking the lands that 
were cut clean or lands on which the young 
growth has been destroyed by fire. In the 
nursery are grown principally cedar, white 
pine, Norway pine and Norway spruce. 
Nestling- among the trees along one of the 
principal Wisconsin. highways, the town of 
Neopit presents an..attractive appearance as one 
approaches. it from the West. Comfortable liv- 
ing quarters are provided not only for the offi- 
cials of the Indian department, but for the 
families of the 500 or more men who are em- 
ployed in the logging and milling operations. 
Improvements constantly are being made in 
the way of extensions of water and sewer 
lines and the laying of concrete sidewalks that 
are calculated to make this center of activity 


in the Menominee Indian Reservation one of 
the most attractive sawmill towns in the North. 


Modern Sawmill Operated 


The sawmill, equipped with band head saw, 
band resaw, edgers, trimmers, slab resaw and 
auxiliary machinery for the conversion of 
waste material into lath, box shooks, crating 
etc., is uptodate in every particular and a 
credit to the management. During the winter 
months a larger proportion of the employees 
are Indians than is the case in the summer, 
as during the summer months many of the 
Indians prefer to spend their time camping or 
berry picking or in other pursuits that keep 
them close to nature. 

The lumber yard is a model of neatness and 
indicates that the output of the mill is given 


the very best of care and the fact that many 


of the same buyers have been taking the prod- 
uct of the Menominee Indian Mills for many 
years indicates the satisfaction they derive 
from the purchase and handling of this prod- 
uct. 

Under the present arrangement, the plant is 
limited to the production of 20,000,000 feet a 
year, log scale, this permitting, when overrun 
is considered, a production of approximately 
23,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The prod- 
ucts of the plant are marketed just as are 
those of private lumber operations. The man- 
agement caters to the industrial and retail 
trade, selling to the large industrial consumers, 
to retail lumber dealers, and to dependable 
wholesalers. Commenting on this sales policy, 
G. C. Hammer, general manager, said: “Our 
products find sale over a wide territory. The 
fact that this operation has existed since 1908 
gives us a widespread acquaintance with the 
trade, and by listing our products in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and by a direct mail 
service, we are able to keep our stocks before 
the buyers all the time.” 

The output of the Menominee Indian Mills 
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runs approximately 10 percent white pine, 40 
percent hardwood and 50 percent hemlock. 
This proportion varies of course in accordance 
with the territory being logged each year. In 
line with approved merchandising methods, all 
of the No. 3 and better hemlock produced here 
is grade-marked, 


Personnel of the Operation 


General Manager G. C. Hammer has super- 
vision of the entire operation, while the sales 
department is in charge of Sales Manager A. 
B. Finney. 

In charge of logging operations is Tom C. 
White, who not only is an experienced logger 
but who is an enthusiast over the possibilities 
of selective logging. He takes a personal pride 
in the results that have been obtained since the 
policy of selective logging has been adopted 
and he keeps a watchful eye on every detail of 
the logging so that maximum results may be 
obtained not only in the production of high 
grade lumber but in the assurance of a per- 
manent timber supply. 

Co-operating closely with General Manager 
Hammer is J. P. Kinney, chief supervisor of 
forests, with headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., and Lloyd O. Grapp, deputy  super- 
visor in immediate charge of the work in con- 
nection with the Menominee Indian Mills. 

The careful selection of trees in cutting the 
forests and the high grade timber produced are 


lumber News From the 


Predicts Remarkable Prosperity 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 21—Fred Wesley 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., Chicago, was one of the 
principal speakers at the regular meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board of the 
American Railway Association here today. 


Mr. Sargent was a convincing optimist, and 
gave it as his sincere opinion that the busi- 
ness of the United States is just entering on 
an era of the most remarkable prosperity the 
world has ever seen. He predicted that the 
Pacific coast States are due for a large share 
of this prosperity, and particularly dwelt upon 
the possibilities of expansion of foreign trade 
with countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Sargent also showed his knowledge of 
lumber and timber conditions along the Pacific 
coast. H« complimented the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association on its persistent efforts 
to get lumber manufacturers to govern their 
production by existing demand. He dwelt espe- 
cially on conservation of natural resources, and 
particularly of the timber of the Pacific coast, 
urging that the Western States follow the ex- 
ample of Wisconsin in removing the present 
tax burden from natural resources not in pro- 
duction, and advocated taxes to be paid on the 
timber as it is harvested, rather than on the 
present basis. He pointed out that taxing of 
natural resources, such as timber, as now done 
in Pacific coast States, makes conservation 
impossible and lumber production over stimu- 
lated to the point of diminished profit. 

The chairman of the Pacific Northwest Ad- 
visory Board, J. A. Swalwell, one of Seattle’s 
most prominent bankers, estimated that the lum- 
ber manufacturers of Washington during the 
last few years have cost the State about $45,- 
000,000 per annum in failing to get an adequate 
price for their product, which is being shipped 
out to all parts of the world. 

About 750 prominent railroad men, business 
and professional men, and shippers, were in 
attendance at this meeting. 

“Heavier Car Loadings” might be said to 
have been the keynote of the session. Many 
speakers pointed out the many advantages, not 
only to carriers, but saving and economy and 
greater profit to shinpers and receivers par- 
ticipating in more efficient railroad operation. 

Melvin W. Cassmore, of the Business 


especially noticeable when one visits some of 
the immense log decks alongside the railroad 
tracks in the woods. On a recent visit to these 
operations by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at one camp was seen more than 
2,000,000 feet of logs decked and awaiting 
transportation to the mill. On this particular 
visit it was hard to tell who manifested the 
greatest enthusiasm over this magnificent lot 
of timber — General 
Manager Hammer, 
Logging Superintend- 
ent White, or Sales 
Manager Finney, each 
visualizing it from his 
own angle. Mr. Fin- 
ney particularly was 





A. B. FINNEY, 
Neopit, Wis.; 
In Charge of Sales 
Department 





enthusiastic because 
from this great pile of 
splendid timber he 
could visualize the sat- 
isfaction of his custom- 
ers when they begin 
receiving in their yards 
and factories the prod- 
uct of these trees. 





Chronicle staff, Seattle, gave a talk illustrated 
with many graphs, in which he pointed out 
clearly the possibilities of increasing the load- 
ing of cars from Pacific Northwest territory, 
and the possibilities of economy and profit to 
the shippers. 


Completes Siberian Cargo with Fir 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Sept. 21.—The British 
steamer Hampstead, which arrived here this 
week from Vladivostock, carried a cargo of 3,- 
000,000 feet of so called Siberian cedar. The 
vessel was bound for England and took a 
deckload of Douglas fir to complete her cargo. 
Local lumbermen were much interested in the 
Hampstead’s Siberian lumber, which the ship’s 
officers declared is becoming very popular in 
England for the manufacture of furniture. 


New Yard Plant Nearly Completed 


Otympta, WaSH., Sept. 21—The new home 
of the Hyak Lumber & Millwork Co. on State 
Avenue and Adams Street is about completed. 
C. M. Harmon is to be manager of the new 
yard. The structure is very attractive. A 
brick veneer front and a steep shingled roof 
give it the appearance of a large bungalow. 
Lumber is now being put in storage places. 


Mill May Reopen Soon 

Mr. Vernon, WASH., Sept. 21.—Reopening 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co’s mill is pending, 
with no definite date set. Approximately 100 
men are working at the mill preparing it to 
resume operation. The mill is one acquired by 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Mill Co., now erect- 
ing at Everett a large pulp factory. The Clear 
Lake mill has been idle for several years. 


(@g#2a@eaaaanaean 


New Plant Equipped for Operation 

CASHMERE, WaAsH., Sept. 21.—A large force 
of men is rushing the new plant of the Pesh- 
astin Lumber & Box Co. to completion. For 
the last two months head saws, gang saws, and 
dry kilns have been in operation and the supply 
of dry lumber ready for manufacturing opera- 
tions is large. A 60-foot electrically operated 
crane to run on a 500-foot runway has arrived 
and is being installed. The plant will be larger 
and more modernized than the one destroyed 
by fire two years ago. 


September 28, 1999 
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While one can not fail to be impres : 
the high quality of timber—pine. harden 
and hemlock—and the care that is manifested 
in its manufacture and shipment, the thing that 
probably impresses one more than anything else 
is the fact that here in this reservation set 
aside for the benefit of a great Indian tribe js 
an operation that will offer to lumber buyers 
and users a source of supply for all time to 
come. At the present rate of cutting the Op- 
eration is assured of 40 years of virgin timber 
supply, and as a result of the selective cutting 
that will mean a constant reproduction, a per. 
petual operation is a practical certainty, This 
is a feature that appeals particularly to the 
trade that looks to the Menominee Indian 
Mills for its supply of lumber, for it knows 
that plans can be made for years ahead with 
the assurance that a supply of lumber will he 
continually available. 


Announces End of Operations 


TrpLer, Wis., Sept. 23.—A. J. Tipler, presj- 
dent of the Tipler Lumber Co., has advised all 
of that company’s regular customers and the 
trade generally that it has completed its oper- 
ations here and has no lumber of any kind to 
offer for sale. All the lumber has been shipped, 
all railroad and logging equipment has been 
sold, and there is nothing left now of the 
operation but the sawmill. 


West Coast 


Buys Old Mill Property 


Everett, WASH., Sept. 21.—On a bid of $50,- 
000 the Security Timber Co. purchased here 
the Index-Galena Mills and logging railroad, 
land and timber. The property includes 12 
miles of railroad extending from Index to 
Galena, two locomotives, 15 flat cars and com- 
plete logging outfit, a sawmill, shingle mill, 
timber lands and logged-off lands. Plans for 
operation of the plant are uncertain. The 
Security company now runs a logging works 
at Alpine. The property just acquired has 
been shut down for two years while in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Gather Seeds of Western Trees 


Loncview, WasH., Sept. 21.—Stations main- 
tained by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Ryder- 
wood and Entiat in Washington and Lebanon in 
Oregon are gathering cones from every variety 
of western tree for the purpose of extracting 
seeds to be used in the company’s extensive re- 
forestation program. More than 10,000 sacks 
have already been gathered. 

Only the finest stands of timber are selected 
in which to gather the cones. This timber 1s 
picked by four trained field men. Diseased 
trees particularly are avoided. The pickers 
start out as employees of the company but soon 
become independent operators. Plans of the 
company include a close record of the source 
of each sack of cones so that purchasers may 
select seed with regard to the locality in which 
they wish to plant. 

At the receiving stations the cones are sea- 
soned for a week in a kiln specially constructed 
for this purpose. Wings are taken from the 
cones after the seasoning and the seeds are 
cleaned by a screening and air draft process. 
They are then ready for the market. 

Capt. J. B. Woods, of the Long-Bell for- 
estry department, has about twenty men work- 
ing under him at present. While many of the 
seeds are used by the company itself in its re- 
forestation program many are also purchased 
to be sent all over the world. The Long-Bell 
company last year planted 2,500 acres and this 
year 4,000 acres are expected to be seeded. 





TWENTY-NINE IMPORTANT foreign countries 
in 1913 sold to the United States 10.8 percent, 
and in 1927 17.4 percent, of their total exports. 
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Three Views 


I think your series of letters regarding the college grad- 
uate in the lumber business is ridiculous. You might as 
well run some letters on the question of whether or not a 
lumberman should wash his face. I know you have to be 
patient as a matter of policy and therefore must listen to 


of the College Question 


Thinks a Discussion of the Inevitable Is Futile 


all sides of an argument, but why devote any time or space 
to elements in the lumber business that seek to fight the 
inevitable march of progress— and progress certainly 
means education and undoubtedly includes a college edu- 
cation. 





Satisfied With Returns 


Your article of Sept. 7, entitled “Does the College Man 
Fit in the Retail Lumber Yard?” greatly interested me. 
I am sure that most of your readers will view a college 
man in the lumber business with a great deal of alarm. 
But it depends entirely on who is the college man. 

What is the use of a college education? The generally 
accepted idea is that it produces a “high brow guy” who 
will lord it over others. Well, that’s just the dumbness 
of the whole thing. The object of a college education is 
for a small percentage of men to continue their research 
work which begins in college and which never ends. For 
the majority a college education is for the purpose of self 
satisfaction. In other words, if we didn’t have colleges, 
everybody would think he knew something. The object 
of a college is purely and simply to prove to the best minds 
that they know nothing. When a college education. hasn’t 
done that, then it has utterly failed. I think a college 
education is supposed to educate, and by education is meant 
the realization of how small one’s knowledge really is and 
that there are so many other men in the world smarter 
than oneself—so many that it gets to be funny. 

I recently knew a Rhodes scholar who had graduated 


from College Training 


through the high schools of Texas and through Oxford, in 
England, and is now perfectly content to run his father’s 
general merchandise store in one of Texas’ innumerable 
hamlets. That’s a smart boy. His education will stand 
him in good stead. He can talk on nearly any subject 
and from now on he will have to talk potatoes, plows and 
poultry, and he will do it with as much interest as he 
would talk on psychology, astronomy or literature. That 
man is well educated and will get a perfect satisfaction 
from the education that it cost him lots to get. 

Now coming to the lumber business. That is just one 
step removed from the general merchandise business, pos- 
sibly. In most towns and cities it is posibly a plane higher 
than the general merchandise business, isn’t it? Now will 
our average college graduate fit in a small town lumber 
business? Of course he will. That is, if he comes from 
a college that has taught him what a college is supposed 
to teach. There may be Elmer Gantrys in the retail lum- 
ber line, just as there are that kind of colleges, but for 
the most part my answer is: yes, unquestionably and un- 
deniably. Why, certainly, any respectable college graduate 
can fit in any decent lumber yard. 





High School Boy Learns Value of Education 


After reading with much interest your article in the 
Sept. 7 issue of the American LumBerMAN, “Does the 
College Man Fit in the Retail Lumber Yard?” I thought 
perhaps you might be interested in getting the viewpoint 
of one who entered the lumber business a few years ago 
as a high school graduate instead of a “college man” and 
who is still an employee instead of an employer: 

The writer graduated from a commercial course in a 
small country high school in 1920 and a few months later 
took a “job” in a retail lumber yard in a strictly farming 
community. My duties were to do the bookkeeping and 
whenever I was not occupied with that I was supposed 
to make myself generally useful about the yard. I did 
not wear a white collar but came with overalls, prepared 
to work, and hardly a day went by that I did not load 
cement or. deliver coal. During the next few years our 
company expanded and now operates a small line of yards 
in this community. Thissbeing the general office and as 
I do the accounting for the entire line of yards, I conse- 
quently do not spend much time out in the yard anymore. 
But I do not think I am “too good” to put on a pair of 
overalls and go out to work occasionally. I have taken a 
correspondence course in architecture from a State uni- 
versity, and at present am preparing myself for a certified 
public accountant’s degree. Two years ago I was elected 
a member of the board of directors of our company, not 


through any “pull” of relatives or friends, but as a reward 
for good honest effort. 

I am not going to attempt to answer your question of 
whether or not a college man fits in the retail lumber yard, 
but will try to outline briefly what course of study I would 
follow were I to enter a university now. By that I mean 
what subjects in addition to a regular high school educa- 
tion I think would be of value to me in the retail lumber 
business. 

A high school graduate ‘should possess the following 
qualifications: He should be a good penman, accurate in 
ordinary arithmetic, courteous in meeting people, know a 
little about carpentry by taking one or two years of 
manual training work, and have a good knowledge of book- 
keeping and typing. With these as a basis for entering 
college I would confine my efforts to the following sub- 
jects: I would major in accounting, architectural drawing 
and mathematics, carrying one subject of each per year 
for the entire four years. For minor credits I would take 
commercial law, economics, public speaking and salesman- 
ship. 

With these qualifications as a college graduate and with 
plenty of good common sense, a willingness to work and 
an average personality, I believe any college graduate 
would make more than an average success in the retail 
lumber business today. 
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Small Things That Bulk Large in Retailing 


The Season for Looking Over Plant and Sales Policies Approaches — Shifts 
That Occur in Buying Habits—Some Attractive Sales Rooms 


The building season has some time to go 
yet. Even in northern States where win- 
ters come early there are basements being 
excavated. Houses will be inclosed before 
cold weather arrives, and the plastering 
and interior finish will go on pleasantly to 
the accompaniment of furnace heat. 

But. the end of warm-weather building, 
at least in the North, begins to loom up in 
the distance. Most yards contrive in some 
way or other to make the cold months a 
period of profit; by pushing interior remod- 
elings and repairs in their customers’ 
homes, by handling coal, by building port- 
able buildings in the shop in preparation 
for spring sales or by exploiting some other 
sideline or service. 

The winter has long been a period of 
stock taking and general introspection; of 
overhauling the service, planning new ex- 
pansions, investigating financing schemes 
and arranging and building changes in the 
warehouse and office. If a man does not 
have quite such a rush of orders going out, 
he has some time to think. It’s a good time, 
among other things, for the owner-manager 
to take a look at the place he himself occu- 
pies in his business. 


Some Roots of Mortality 


This department, to its regret, is called 
upon now and then to act as mourner when 
an old and honorable business passes out. 
The mortality rate among lumber yards 
probably is not high as measured by the 
fatalities in other lines; and yet the foot- 
prints of the grim reaper are seen now and 
then among lumber piles. There is no one 
universal disorder which accounts for the 
dropping out of old and long established 
lumber concerns, for our industry is open 
to myriads of infections. Any department 
or service or function may break down with 
disastrous effects. 

But several experienced and able dealers 
of late have been mentioning, without our 
suggesting it, that the changes in the busi- 
ness are making old-time principles of man- 
agement less certain in their operation. 
There is the principle of hard work. Now 
no ome suggests that hard work and appli- 
cation are less valuable than they ever were. 
A neglected business is not likely to flour- 
ish. But the idea of what constitutes hard 
work for an owner-manager is changing. 
There was a time, and doubtless there are 
still situations, in which it is wise for the 
owner to save money by doing part ®f the 
yard labor, by attending personally ‘to the 
routine of taking and routing orders, by 
supplementing inefficient equipment with 
hours of labor, by sticking close to the yard 
and seeing that the wheels turn. However, 
it is easy for a busy man, swamped in.a 
flood of detail, to overlook the slow changes 


in trade habits, in house styles, in construc- 
tion principles, in methods of financing 
both the business and the customers, in the 
rising tide of color, in the new offerings 
that are coming onto the market, in the sub- 
tle difference of customer desires and a 
dozen other things. He continues to work 
hard in the old ways; but in a manner that 
rather escapes him he begins to find that 
trade is dropping away. His. methods were 
shaped years ago to fit the current needs of 

















“Spreek Met Kuyper.” This 

Pella (Iowa) lumberman has 

made building advice the foun- 
dation of his lumber sales 











his community. 
they were, 


The methods continue as 
but the community changes. 


About Volume Sales 


No one.believes, for instance, that large 
volume in itself is an evil thing. To be 
sure, the jdea of volume has been scored 
pretty hard of late, but that has been only 
when it is captured at the expense of profit. 
But this volume situation runs, I believe, a 
little deeper than the usual charge of price 
cutting. Price cutting is the most obvious 
evil; but there is a possibility that the 
whole matter has deeper roots. 

When the fabric of yard policies was 
woven, years ago, the general structure of 
the lumber business in relation to custom- 


ers was comparatively simple. A farming 
community, for example, was being built 
up. The early pioneer buildings were dis-, 
appearing. They did not fit the later de 
velopment of farming. It was not unusual 
to see very extensive sets of farm buildings 
going up in every neighborhood. That was 
volume business. Sales were fairly large, 
and the big sales carried the profits. If the 
dealer sold small orders, he did it with the 
idea that he was offering a needed service 
and might as well get the little profits, too, 
Styles in houses and barns were compara- 
tively simple. All farmers did their work 
in about the same way, and scientific farm- 
ing had not brought in its refinements and 
its specialized equipment. 

But in time this general wave of volume 
building began to be completed. Farms 
were equipped. Houses were built. With 
the end of that period, volume selling suf- 
fered a slow and not too obvious change. 
However, the desire on the part of dealers 
for volume business continued, and they 
fought hard for the big sales. Profits be 
gan to recede. The volume trade continued 
to hold attention to such an extent that the 
slowly emerging new factors in sales did 
not get the consideration they deserved. 


Fighting for Big Jobs 


This may be an over simplified statement; 
but with many variations and gradations it 
has appeared in hundreds of communities. 
The volume trade of a generation ago be 
gan losing its real importance; but dealers 
did not see it. They wanted the big jobs 
and fought for them with the disastrous 
policy of price cutting; and in the mean- 
time they did not develop the compensating 
lines which were beginning to emerge. Vol- 
ume sales called for little service except 
having the stock and loading it out. The 
new lines did call for service; but they 
seemed so trifling that dealers turned away 
in impatience. Why work so hard for such 
small pickings? 

Our friends in other lines of trade, nota- 
bly the department store men, have not 
despised the day of small things. Notice 
their advertising, bought at high rates in 
local papers. This publicity presents arti- 
cles that sell, oftentimes, for a few cents. 
Seldom do prices quoted even remotely ap- 
proach the amount of a volume-sale of lum- 
ber. 

The department store men attempt to add 
their particular service to their goods; and 
this is not always so easy, for such stores 
have always sold completed and ready-to 
use articles. These articles are manufac 
tured complete in the factory. But none 


the less, by means of careful choices of 
stock, return and alteration service and 
store guaranties, the department stores try 
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to put their distinguishing touch upon what 
they sell. 

How much easier it is for a lumber yard 
to add its touch to the new lines is well 
known. When it handles special millwork, 
such as built-in articles that are manufac- 
tured in big outside shops, these things re- 
quire installation. They must be selected 
to fit the space and to harmonize in design 














The table of a cross section of « fir log, seen through the French doors 
in the display rooms 


and proportion with their surroundings. 
This is the place where the dealer can add 
his individual service. In fact there is little 
in the design and finish of a home that, 
from the viewpoint of the customer, is 
standardized and obvious. The dealer and 
architect can, of course, make use of stand- 
ard millwork, such as windows and doors 
and built-in features; but they must make 
use of them to produce an individual effect. 
Skill and knowledge are needed. 


Detecting Approaching Changes 

New contract and sales terms are being 
worked out to fit the new and different 
financial standings and earning capacities 
of customers. And while these things may 
come so slowly as not to seem pressing, a 
failure to sense and meet them may in time 
discourage building and repair and just as 
surely send these streams of money into 
luxury purchases. 

A person often hears a dealer make the 
scornful statement that unless something is 
done to check the movement, a lumber yard 
will be a place of as diverse a stock as a 
drug store. Well, let’s see. Suppose the 
drug store had refused to make the change. 
What would have become of it? This de- 
partment occasionally sees a real drug 
store; one that sells drugs and patent medi- 
cines and very little elses. Usually it is in 
charge of a gray hairéd; disappointed look- 
ing old man. He sits in a chair and reads 
a paper. How he pays the rent dées not 


appear. Naturally any druggist whos#esires ‘ 


to do so can restrict hi@& sales to drugs. 
But a glance*at a shop that has followed 
this policy is not reassuring. 

It is only fair, however, to add that the 


‘reluctance to make too rapid_a shift toward 


making a department store of-a lumber yard 
is not always-a product of a closed mind. 
There is the well grounded fear that too 
Tapid a change will cause the sideshows to 
Swallow the main circus and will create a 


management problem too loose and elusive 
to be handled. There is no argument pre- 
sented here for the making of any definitely 
named change. But there is the earnest 
suggestion that the dealer keep a careful 
measure of his community, know what his 
customers are doing and saying and think- 
ing about their buying problems and be 
ready to make such carefully considered 
changes in his stock 
and service as will 
satisfy these emerg- 
ing desires. Particu- 
larly is it urged not 
to overlook the small 
chance. The general 
policy and practice of 
merchandising gives 
the best profit per- 
centage to the small 
article and the small 
service. If sales and 
services are personal- 
ized and given all 
needed attention to 
make them suit the 
buyer’s desires and 
needs, there will be 
little of the competi- 
tion that is so ruin- 
ous in volume sales. 
No one is asking a 
dealer to give up his 
big- volume deals, 
when they can be got- 
ten at a fair profit. 
But mercantile expe- 
rience is telling him not to cling blindly to 
volume at the expense of lost profit and of 
lost opportunities in other lines. He’ll be 
wise if he uses this coming winter season 
to make a thoughtful adjustment of his 
industry to local conditions. 


Why These Sales Rooms Were Built 

These general observations recall, not in 
a direct way but by the similarity of a few 
statements, a visit this department made to 
a vigorous and progressive yard in the 
town of Pella, Iowa. We were driving 
through, when we re- 


young lumberman. Some years ago he dis- 
tributed signboards about the country, con- 
taining the Dutch slogan “Spreek Met Kuy- 
per’; which being translated signifies “Talk 
with Kuyper.” His building suggestions 
and advice have been the foundation of his 
business. 


A Demonstration of Insulation 


“We found,” he remarked, “that the char- 
acter of our trade was shifting. The town, 
like most small cities that depend a little 
on local factories and much on rural trade, 
was growing but slowly. People take care 
of their houses and barns, and there is not 
so great a market for new buildings. Town 
and country are well built up. This year, 
for the first time in many years, this yard 
has not sold a new house. Our sales are 
holding up in total volume by reason of re- 
pairs and remodeling. So it occurred to me 
that if trade was shifting in this way, the 
thing for me to do was to equip myself for 
handling this kind of trade. So I put in 
the show rooms and installed in them the 


things that seemed to be needed by the. 


trade; such things as floors, roofing, built- 
in cabinets, remodeling helps and the like. 
There has been no thought of formally or- 
ganizing a modernizing bureau, for that 
sort of thing works best in a larger place. 
But I am equipped to make suggestions and 
to show materials in a finished or sugges- 
tive form for the kind of remodeling or 
modernizing that the people here want. The 
rooms have been in but a few months, but 
I’m satisfied that they are very useful for 
the intended purpose and will become even 
more useful.” 


The rooms are very attractive and sug- 
gestive. Different types of flooring are in 
place. Cabinets and doors from various 
manufacturers are on display. We noticed 
particularly a series of roofing panels 
swung on hinges. These panels are large 
enough to fill the field of vision and to give 
a good idea of what a complete roof would 
look like. 


Mr. Kuyper is convinced that insulation 





called that Secretary 
C. D. Marckres, of the 
Iowa association, had 
mentioned that the 
Kuyper Lumber Co. 
had been installing 
some show and sales 
rooms. Pella is a lit- 
tle city, but in many 
respects it is unique. 
It is an old Dutch 
settlement. A group 
of extraordinary Hol- 
landers had founded 
the place in pioneer 
days. Their earliest 
wave of real prosper- 
ity came when the 
Forty-Niners traveled 











through on their way 
to. thg? gold fields of 
Califahia and thus 
“g° market at 
home for’-the produce which ‘the thrifty 
Dutch had’ for sale. At one time, and per- 
haps yet ‘for all we know, it was the wealth- 
iest town per capita in the United States. 
It is a place. of thrift and order and might 
have served as the model for the original 
Spotless Town. 

Mr. Kuyper 





is an able and energetic 


A roofing display of adequate size and easily shows, which Mr. Kuyper 
makes as a silent suggestion 


is a coming factor both of new buildings 
and of remodeling; and the excessively cold 
months last winter gave him a’ proper back- 
ground for selling attic lining. So in order 
to make a continuing. demonstration of the 
effectiveness of such insulation he built a 
little double cabinet in an outer wall and 
put a glass door in front of it. Half of the 
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cabinet was lined with a well known insu- 
lating material, and the other half was un- 
lined. In each compartment there is a ther- 
mometer. During the cold weather of the 
spring, after the cabinet was in place, the 
unlined compartment showed a temperature 
lower by some 15 degrees than did the lined 
compartment. This is a picturesque “silent 
salesman” whose word can hardly be dis- 
puted. It always attracts attention, and the 


New Texas Retail Yard “Rates” First Class 





visitor never fails to inquire regarding it. 

As a sort of novelty, Mr. Kuyper installed 
an unusual table in one of the rooms. It 
is a cross section of a fir tree some six 
or seven feet across. According to the rings 
the tree was more than 600 years old; and 
in addition to its picturesque qualities, Mr. 
Kuyper uses it to. call attention to the 
density of old-growth fir. This wood is be- 
ing generally used in Iowa, and the com- 





View of office and salesroom, with paint counter at the left 


LAMPASAS, Tex., Sept. 23.—The recent open- 
ing of the new yard of the W. F. & J. F. 
Barnes Lumber Co., marked the completion of 
extensive improvements which have placed the 


kinds of millwork, which room contains every 
built-in feature used in the homes of today. 
The rear of this large building is to be used 
for a storage room for various materials. 











Showing the stock of paints attractively displayed on shelves 


: ee. 
pact rings help tell the story of its Value 


Construction details, plan service, kitchen 
furniture and the like have their Places jp 
the rooms. And finally they are arranged 
and decorated in a way to win admiration 
as well as attract attention. They are silent 
witnesses to the fact that Mr. Kuyper i 
engaged in the business of improving his 
customers’ living quarters and that he js 
competent to offer advice. 














placed in excellent condition for its purpose. 

Also the work shop on the east was left as 
a place for the carpenters to work at the yard, 
but was also finished with brick and _ stucco. 
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Showing front of the new yard. Observe display windows 


Breakfast nook and other woodwork shown in display room 
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‘Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Forty Years an “A, L.” Subscriber 


Old-time acquaintances of H. T. Robbins in 
Wisconsin and Michigan will be interested in 
the accompanying illustration, which shows the 
new retail office of the Robbins Lumber Co., 
at Colville, Wash., where Mr. Robbins has 
been located for a period of years. 

Mr. Robbins’ boyhood was spent in Michigan, 
and he was, for many years, located at Rhine- 
jander, Wis. He has, for a considerable time, 
been engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 

















New retail office of Robbins Lumber Co., 
Colville, Wash. 


and also in the retailing of same, doing busi- 
ness under the name of the Robbins Lumber 
Co. 

The new retail office shown in the accom- 
panying picture is located on the main street 
of Colville. The main highway from Spokane, 
Wash., to Nelson, B. C., passes the door. 

Mr. Robbins has been a reader of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN for over forty years, first 
at Rhinelander and then in the West. In a 
recent letter, he said: 

“It is with a great deal of interest that I 
read the ‘News and Views of Fifty Years Ago,’ 
appearing weekly in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. The items published in that department 
recall incidents of the time when I was a boy 
in Michigan and Wisconsin.” 


Bird Cages Sold in Lumber Store 


The times certainly are changing, in retail 
merchandising as in everything else. Someone 
has remarked that formerly a druggist had to 
know how to mix prescriptions but now he 
needs only to know how to make a sandwich. 
That is putting it pretty strong, but it is true 
that the foods and drinks consumed in the 
store now form a large part of the sales of the 
modern drug store, in the larger cities at least. 

Another story is told of a man who went into 
a drug store to buy an automobile tire and being 
told that the store did not stock the article, re- 
marked that it was “A heck of a drug store.” 

Probably not many lumber yards sell bird 
cages—yet—but one, at least, does. Quite 
recently, the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Hackensack, N. J., opened a 
new branch store, and one of its very first 
sales was a bird cage. Commenting on the 
ton, the company in its weekly bulletin 
fal . 


“Wouldn’t the old-fashioned hard-shelled 
lumber dealer who won't consider selling any- 

ing else than what he has always sold in the 
past, turn over in his grave at that? Imagine 
selling a bird cake through a lumber yard! And 
yet this is typical of what should be the Com- 
fort attitude. We are not sellers of any spe- 


cific merchandise. We are merchants in busi- 
ness to sell whatever we can to the public 
which we are serving. If our public will buy 
bird cages, we will sell them. If they want to 
buy toothpicks, electric light bulbs, automobile 
polish, clothes pins, bobbed hair clippers, hair 
pins, anything at all, no matter how strange to 
a lumber yard it may seem, we will sell it. 
Our main task is to find out what the public 
in this territory will buy, and then fill this 
need. They will readily demonstrate their 
gratitude at having good stocks of these articles 
brought to their door-step by purchasing them 
from us. This is a true conception of the 
modern merchant, whether he be a lumber mer- 
chant or a groceryman. We are in business to 
merchandise not a particular kind of stock or 
item we happened always to have sold, but 
whatever we can sell and make a profit on.” 


A LINE-YARD MANAGER, being required to 
turn in a report of all fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment on hand, together with locations of same, 
submitted the following list: “Two water 
barrels in sash and door shed; one large fire 
extinguisher in molding shed; one brook at 
west end of sash and door shed.” 





Plans Series of “Get-Togethers” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 23—The Steves 
Sash & Door Co., of San Antonio, was host 
recently at a banquet held at the Blue Bonnet 
Hotel in Hillsboro, tendered to the lumbermen 
and contractors of the Hill Country towns. 
Albert Steves, jr., president of the Steves Sash 
& Door Co., some months ago conceived the 
idea of get-to-together meetings of the lumber- 
men and builders to promote a better under- 
standing of each other, and of the products 
which the company is selling. 

So a plan was worked out that provided for 
seven meetings throughout the company’s trade 
territory in west Texas. The towns selected 
were Kerrville, Seguin, Dilley, Laredo, Del 
Rio, Uvalde and Kenedy. 

H. C. Rand, special representative of the 
Steves Sash & Door Co., is to organize these 
various get-to-together occasions. The Kerr- 
ville meeting was put over in a specially fine 
way. The whole-souled hospitality of Albert 
Steves, seconded by Mr. Rand, started every- 
thing off fine and the assembled group thor- 
oughly enjoyed every minute of the program. 

Three representatives of products sold by 





This Week’s 


Hundreds of Dollars From Yard Wastes 


The following money saving idea for retail yards is contributed by - 
J. B. Bunn, manager Osceola Lumber Co., Osceola, Ark. 

“For several years we were puzzled as to what to do about our waste 
cement, waste sand and waste rock. Finally, we hit upon a method 
which has been the means of saving hundreds of dollars for us by utiliz- 








ing these waste materials. 


out of doors.” 








Showing some of the molds and the finished product. 
are: J, B. Bunn, manager Osceola Lumber Co.; Claude Roach, bookkeeper; Craf- 
ton James, secretary to Mr. Bunn; John Belcher, negro laborer who makes the blocks 


Timely ‘Tip 





From right to left the men 


We made some molds of lumber, and: are 
now using all of our waste cement, waste rock and waste sand for 
making house blocks, which are sold to the public. This also furnishes 
employment for our men on rainy days when they cannot well work 
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the Steves company were present and made 
talks: G. A. Vaughan, representing the Pre- 
mier built-in conveniences; J. E. Scowll, for 
the Anderson frames; and R. L. Nash, the 
latter showing moving pictures illustrating the 
Andersen frames. G. C, Paxton made an in- 
teresting talk on the uses of masonite. 
Representative lumbermen and builders from 
ten towns were present. Mr. Steves in his re- 
marks claimed to be almost a Kerr County man 
since his ancestors once were citizens of that 
county. Albert Steves, jr., is of the third 
Steves generation to be engaged in the lumber 
and building material business in San Antonio. 


Is Presented With Birthday Cake 

Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 23.—The high 
esteem in which George A. Jewett, veteran 
lumber retailer of this city, is held by his em- 





George A. Jewett “takes the cake”’—a birthday 
offering from his employees 


ployees was again attested on the occasion of 
Mr. Jewett’s eighty-second birthday, Sept. 9, 
when the employees and their families assem- 
bled and presented him with a most beautiful 
and elaborate birthday cake, made in the shape 
of a house. “The finest piece of cake archi- 
tecture I ever saw,” was Mr. Jewett’s comment. 

On the roof of the house, the same on both 
sides, was reproduced in fac-simile the signa- 
ture of Mr. Jewett. On one of the corners 
appeared the figures “64” symbolizing the re- 
cipient’s sixty-four years in business in this 
city. On the other corner appeared “56” stand- 
ing for his fifty-six years in the lumber busi- 
ness. At another corner-were the figures “48” 
standing for forty-eight years in business at 
one place, 9th and Grand Avenues. On one 
side of the house were the figures “50,” repre- 
senting his “golden anniversary’—fifty years 
in business for himself. On each side of the 
chimney appeared the figures “82,” for his age. 
All of the figures quoted, with the exception of 
the last, are familiar to the Des Moines read- 
ing public through frequent repetition in Mr. 
Jewett’s newspaper advertisements. 

The many friends of Mr. Jewett in the lum- 
ber trade will be glad to know that he is 
planning to attend the retailers’ convention to 
be held in Chicago next month. 


Yard Managers Hold “Quarterly” 


Hitssoro, Tex., Sept. 23.—With over forty 
managers and employees of William Cameron 
& Co. in the Hillsboro district in attendance, 
the regular quarterly meeting, held recently, 
was a decided success. 

All business sessions were held at the com- 
pany’s local office, while a splendid dinner was 
served to those in attendance at a local cafe at 
7 o'clock. ' 

At the afternoon session talks were made by 


“but home modernizing and .repair 


W. D. Johnston, superintendent of the com- 
pany, and R. S. Benson, representative of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. Johnson dis- 
cussed the “Ideal Door and Window Frames” 
a Mr. Benson centered his talk on “Trim- 
a “ag 

Walter Harrell led a general discussion on 
“What Can We Do To Correct A General 
Tendency Toward Increased Expenses Plus 
A Lowered Gross Profit.” 

J. F. Kimbrough, of Ennis, led a general dis- 
cussion on interest collection; J. A. Kirk- 
patrick, of Waco, gave “Some Timely Sugges- 
tions On Collections,” and R. J. Tolson, audi- 
tor, gave a report on his phase of the com- 
pany’s work. 


Advises Practical Aid to Builders 


A suggestion for rendering a practical serv- 
ice, in a country yard, of a character likely 
to help in securing business, comes from the 
D. A. Williamson Lumber Co., Galt, Calif., 
as follows: 

“Make a plan of the building that is wanted, 
and give the customer a cutting bill. Show 
him how he can do the work of erecting the 
structure himself. If necessary, cut a _ pat- 
tern rafter, or other parts of the building. 

“Advise him as to the character of building 
best adapted to his needs, and the kind and 
quality of lumber that will enable him to build 
it most economically.” 

“Then give him service in delivery of the 
material.” 


New Store Displays Quality Goods 


The Lundy Lumber Co., of Williamsport, 
Pa., has recently opened a downtown retail 
store in the Central Arcade building, which is 
located in the best business section of the city. 
The results have been very gratifying to the 
company. 

This is another illustration of the fact that 
in the development of a quality market retail 
lumbermen with vision are capitalizing this idea 
by taking on lines of nationally advertised qual- 
ity products closely allied to lumber. 

The Lundy company is distributor of Curtis 
woodwork, Weyerhaeuser Four-Square lum- 
ber, Long-Bell lumber products, Barrett roof- 
ing, Numetal weather-strips and house num- 
bers. It has also recently taken on the products 
of the Marietta Paint & Color Co. and the 
Murphy Varnish Co., and is well pleased with 
the spirit which the public has shown ‘toward 
these lines. 

New building has fallen off in Williamsport 
this year, as is the case in most other sections, 
work de- 
veloped at the downtown store has satisfied the 
Lundy company with its extra investment in 
new products and it is hoped that as the store 


ith 
becomes better established it will become 
necessary institution in the city’s business life 
The company has had very favorable com. 
ments from bankers and business men on the 
progressiveness manifested in its new way of 
merchandising lumber and allied building and 
finishing products. 


Yard Manager Relates Experience 


[Contributed by C. B. Abbott, 
Home Lumber Co., Hubbell, Neb.] 


My idea of doing business and holding it 
against all competition, either mail order or 
legitimate, is that it all depends on ourselves 
as salesmen or managers. 

The method I have used for over thirty 
years, and whch has been a success, whether 
in country or city yards, and I have been jn 
both, is to feel and make your customer feel 
that we are an interested party in the building 
of his home, or whatever he is going to build. 

And why shouldn’t we be? A lumberman js 
familiar with material suitable for lasting 
qualities, and should have gained experience 
in the construction of the different jobs he 
has furnished, so that he should be able to 
help a customer a great deal in planning his 
house. He should get on good terms with him 
so that they can get together and plan -to- 
gether as one neighbor with another, and if 
they' can do this and mean it, there is not 
much said about price, neither will he have 
to figure against a mail order house. 

Experience has taught me that it is unsafe 
for a builder to follow the dictates of some 
of the carpenters, as few carpenters are familiar 
with the material that goes into the construc- 
tion of a building; that is, as to the lasting 
qualities and the woods most suitable for 
different places. Their business is building 
and as a rule they have never interested them- 
selves in the quality end of the building. 

Of course, the lumberman and the carpen- 
ter should be close together always, as they 
are practically in the same line of business, 
but I think it is best for the lumberman to do 
the planning, as to quality of material used, 
with the owner. 

In larger cities where the lumberman very 
often never sees the owner of the job but deals 
direct with the contractor, one must know his 
contractor and treat hm fairly and honorably 
always, so that one may feel that he has a 
right to expect his business. He will find that 
it will pay him, as Mr. Contractor makes mis- 
takes, too, at times, such as forgetting the 
siding, shingles, or flooring on the job, and 
will appreciate it if you will tell him of it so 
that he does not lose on those items on the 
contract. 

But -when it 


manager 


is all summed up, the most 
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Window display of quality woodwork, paints and varnishes in the recently opened downtown store 
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of the Lundy Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
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important thing is: Use your carpenter or 
customer as you would have him use you. 
a you do this, you will seldom lose a cus- 


tomer, and nearly always get your legitimate 


fit. ’ . 
Phe writer has managed yards in ten differ- 


ent towns and cities, in none of which did the 
increase in business and net profits fail to run 
from 10 percent to 100 percent over the former 
manager's business, which causes me to write 
js letter. 

ie eethod of holding the expenses to the 
minimum is: Always have a set price per 
thousand, or piece, on unloading; and in de- 
livery, if by truck or teams have one man to 
look after the care of the truck and the same 
man look after the care and feeding of the 
horses, as all good drivers are not good me- 
chanics, neither are they all good stockmen. 


Home Is Changing 


Government statistics tend to prove what has 
been suspected for a good many years—that 
the great American home is becoming more a 
place for rest and pleasure than a workshop. 

As an instance the bureau of the census re- 
ports that establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of women’s clothing had an 
output in 1927, the last census year, of $1,494,- 
401,044. This represented an increase of 15.5 
percent over the output in 1925, when the pre- 
ceding census was taken, 

If the same trend continues for a decade or 
50, antique collectors may become as enthusi 


‘ astic about collecting thimbles and needles as 


they now do over spinning wheels. 


“Airplane” Sign Gets Attention 


The Counter Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo., 
for the past several months has been receiving 
a lot of good publicity from a novel sign-board. 

As shown in the accompanying photograph, 
this sign was built to represent an airplane and 
the effect is so realistic that at first sight from 
a little distance one would think that an air- 
plane was making a nose-dive and just about 
to hit the ground. 

The sign, which is painted in colors, is 
located in a field at the side of the paved high- 











“Something different” in roadside signs 


way just a mile or so south of Brighton, about 


200 feet from the highway. The highway is 
one of the main roads of the State connecting 
Denver and Greeley. Thousands of motor cars 
pass over this highway each day and thus 
people passing over the road are given a very 
good chance to learn that there is such a firm 
in Brighton as the Counter Lumber Co. 

Its unique design makes this sign stand out 
very prominently from all the other boards 
along the highway and so it comes in for a 
great amount of notice. 


Texas Yard ‘‘Rates” First Class 


(Continued from Page 44) 


the general office force were present at the 
opening recently held. 

This new building materials home is one of 
the largest and most modern to be found in any 
city in Central Texas, and surpasses anything 
found in most towns of this size. 

A special pride in making this the company’s 
best and most up-to-date place has been taken 
by Mr. Barnes because it is his former home, 
and is still the home of his mother, Mrs. M. T. 
Taylor. 


Murray & Grecory (Ltd.), St. John, N. B., 
in connection with their retail lumber and 
building supply business, have adopted the 


‘policy of featuring a “special” each week. 


Their Saturday advertisements announce the 
special for the following week. The price is 
given, together with a description of the item. 


Louisiana Retailers Hold Quarterly Meet 


Monroe, La., Sept. 23.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, held here 
last Saturday, was one of the best attended and 
most enthusiastic that has yet been held. Vis- 
iting dealers were guests of the Monroe deal- 
ers, including the Parlor City Lumber Co., the 
Slagle-Johnson Lumber Co., and Bruce Friz- 
zell, and the Perry Lime & Cement Co., of 
Monroe, and H. R. Hayes Lumber Co. and C. 
C. Bell Manufacturing Co., of West Monroe. 
Felix Terzia, of the Parlor City Lumber Co., 
was chairman of the local entertainment com- 
mittee. Frank Dunning, secretary-manager of 
the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and R. L. McChesney, secre- 
tary of the Southern Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, were prominent visitors, as 
was also Mrs. Marion Teal, director of trade 
extension for the Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. 

In a brief talk, Secretary Frank Dunning, 
of the National Builders’ Supply Association, 
discussed the relation between the cement man- 
ufacturers and the dealers, in which he said: 
“Due to the slump in demand, the manufac- 
turers of cement to some extent have been 
operating along unethical lines, just as some 
dealers do. Dealers should establish the resale 
Price of cement.” He referred to the fact that 
seven States, including Louisiana, are now 
making purchases of cement direct, while three 
States that had been buying direct have 
changed and are making their purchases 
through the dealers. He suggested that each 
city and town in Louisiana organize and ap- 
point a dealer to act as cement chairman, the 
latter reporting to the State chairman. 

Homer H. Harris, of Alexandria, second 
vice president of the association, made a talk 
along general lines, in which he stressed the 
thought that dealers ought to try to operate 

ir businesses so they will pay dividends to 

mselves and their stockholders. He re- 
ferred to the loss sustained by fake advertis- 
ing. Of course, dealers could cut this out and 
Save money. He called attention to the brok- 
erage sales in sand, gtavel and other materials, 
on which the dealers got nothing but on which 
they were entitled to a percentage. He spoke 





of a loss sustained by his company through 
doing a brokerage business in some of the 
items, handling and listing them on the books 
as part of its dealer sales. A representative 
of the State recently looking over the books 
wanted to know why the brokerage sales had 
not been listed in the tax report on sales. Fail- 
ure to do this cost his company $180, while a 
brokerage license fee of $50 wculd have saved 
this extra expense. He decried the practice 
of some dealers of getting into the contracting 
business through going on the bonds of con- 
tractors and backing them up in other ways. 
He thought this practice ought to be stopped. 
In Alexandria there are three dealers han- 
dling lumber and building materials and one 
exclusive building material dealer, all of whom 
are members of the State association. He re- 
ferred to the fact that there are eighteen places 
in Alexandria for a man to carry a paint ac- 
count, and now that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
are entering the field there will be nineteen. 
His observation was that such concerns get 
the same price for a cheap grade of paint that 
the dealers get for their best stocks. 

Mr. Harris said that two-thirds of his time 
was taken up in listening to the sorriest lot of 
salesmen that ever traveled a State. There 
were some good ones, but these were outnum- 
bred by the poor ones. Like other dealers, he 
said, he likes to talk to a good salesman who 
knows his products, but feels that it is a waste 
of time to talk to a salesman whose only knowl- 
edge seems to be to ask if there is anything 
wanted in his line. He also said he made it a 
practice to refrain from buying from manufac- 
turers who indulge in unethical practices. 

What was probably the event of the entire 
meeting was an illuminating talk by Mrs. Teal, 
who described the book now being prepared for 
publication by the Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
that will combine all the known features of 
successful retail lumber merchandising and -is 
attractively illustrated to show the dealers the 
best methods of displaying their wares. 

Rudolph Krause, veteran lumber manufac- 
turer, was introduced by President C. M. Man- 
agan, who has been his partner in business 
for forty years. This was the first dealer 
meeting ever attended by Mr. Krause, who said 
that while not as young as he was fifty years 


ago, still he was not too old to learn some- 
thing. Among other things he said: 


In former days men feared competition in 
business. Now competition is respected and 
where real business sense is shown it is a 
producer of business for all. People now get 
more out of life than they did years ago and 
they enjoy life more. Business should be a 
pleasure to the man engaged in it, and when 
that is the case, business, like life, is the 


“better for one being engaged in it. 


Noon luncheon was served on the roof of 
the Hotel Virginia, with Felix Terzia acting 
as chairman. The feature talk was made by 
Walter J. Coquille, of New Orleans, while 
other talks were made by W. C. Slagle, of the 
Slagle Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio, and a num- 
ber of the visiting dealers. 

At the afternoon session, P. J. Voorhies, of 
the Lafayette Lumber Co., Lafayette, was 
named to succeed O. B. Hopkins as chairman 
of that district, and J. A. Landry, of Landry 
Bros. Lumber Co., Baton Rouge, was chosen 
as a director to succeed J. T. Exsterstein, for- 
merly of the same company. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
an address by R. A. McLauchlan, secretary of 
the State association, who stressed the need of 
organization and close co-operation, recognition 
of his business by the dealer as the most im- 
portant merchandising enterprise in his com- 
munity, and the exercise of faith in and char- 
ity toward each other. He said, “You can not 
conscientiously demand the right to complete 
local distribution unless you thoroughly cover 
every avenue of local business.” In closing, he 
said, “Let me remind you that the world owes 
no man a living and. neither does it owe you 
success in business. The world provides a liv- 
ing for all men and all men owe it to the 
world to take that living out of it. The world 
provides opportunities for success to all men 
in business, but you must be the arbiter of 
your success and not the world.” 

In an executive session, a number of com- 
plaints concerning unethical practice in lum- 
ber, cement and other commodities handled by 
the dealers, were discussed. 

Lake Charles was selected as the place for 
the next meeting of the association, which will 
be held on Dec. 7. 
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Retailer Enlists Boys in Publicity Stunt 


Kanoka, Mo., Sept. 23.—W. E. 
Matlick, of the Matlick Lumber 
and Coal Co., has scored another 
home run in the advertising game. 
This time, with the co-operation 
of a lively bunch of school boys, 
he pulled off a stunt on Saturday, 
Sept. 14, that not only attracted a 
good deal of attention around 
town, but won the special good 
will of the farm club members and 
leaders, because it helped to get 
out farmers’ attendance at a picnic 
that was being staged under the 
auspices of the organized farm 
clubs. 

The accompanying photograph 
tells the story in part, supple- 
mentary details being furnished by 
Mr. Matlick as follows: 


“The farmers had planned to 
have a picnic at the’ fair grounds, 
and I thought it a good chance to 
cultivate the good will of the farm 
exchanges, as they have several 
places of business here and are 
well organized. 

“So I painted up the running 
gear of an old wagon that had 
been in use for 32 years, and a 
corn cultivator that had been used 
23 years, using aluminum paint, 
and placed thereon cards _ telling 
the farmers that they should paint 
all their farm machinery with 
aluminum paint. 

“On the running gear of the 
wagon was placed, in upright posi- 


secured by a two-by-six on each 
side. Both the wagon and culti- 
vator were decorated with bunting, 
and the vehicles were then hooked 
up to my automobile. 

“I had enlisted fifteen school 
boys, from the seventh and eighth 
grades, and decorated them with 
bright colored paper caps, such as 
we elders wear at lumber conven- 
tion banquets. 

“We loaded the boys on the 











“The racket, naturally, woke 
everybody up. The square was 
full of farmers who had not gone 
to the picnic. The noise also 
emptied the places of business as 
all the’ merchants and customers 
ran out to see what was going on. 
This of course was a big boost for 
the picnic that the farmers were 
trying to pull off. 

“When we got to the picnic the 
boys gave the following ‘college 





Lumber dealer's boy boosters lined up for impromptu parade 


wagon gears and cultivator and 
the procession then drove over 
town and around the public square 
a couple of times, with the boys 


yell’: ‘Hey, Hey, Hey, We are 
Matlick’s Boosters .today!’ We 
marched all around the grounds 
several times with the boys giving 


_ “After the dinner, we had 4 
Junior post driving contest, which 
went over big, with over 500 
people crowded around to watch 
the boys, four of them being jn 
this contest. Later in the after- 
noon we put on a real post driving 
contest for the men, five contestj 
before a crowd of 2,500 spectators 
The three winners were given first 
second and third prizes of 15, 19 
and 5 posts, respectively. 

“Of course my boys got all the 
sandwiches they wanted to eat 
also plenty of soda pop, peanuts 
and water melon. They all said 
they had a fine time, and I feel 
that I have made fifteen first-class 
boosters for many years to come. 
Anyway, I got my money’s worth 
by playing the game with the boys, 

“This is my third stunt with the 
school boys this year, and I find 
them the very best means of build- 
ing good will with the public, and 
am reaping results that are very 
satisfactory. (The two previous 
stunts mentioned by Mr. Matlick 
were fully described in the Ameri- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of August 31, 
page 41). 

“Incidentally, the boys dis. 
tributed 250 Insulite table mats to 
the ladies, getting the names and 
addresses of each recipient. We 
doubt if $100 spent in any other 
form of advertising would have 
paid as well as this stunt, which 


tion, a big sheet of Insulite, four 
feet wide by twelve feet long, 


lustily yelling, ‘Everybody go to 
the farmers’ picnic today.’ 


this yell, and you know how boys 
of that age like to yell. 


did not cost more than twenty 
dollars all told.” 


Keep in Your Own Field, Says Retailer 


One trouble is that we keep look- 
ing back in -last year’s books and 
find that our volume is not as much 
as it was last year. We keep trying 
to figure out some way to increase 
it because we are “$18,172 behind 
last year” at this time. About that 
time someone comes in the office, 
and tells you that there is a lot of work going 
on “over at Henryville.” 

As you are running only four days a week 
and the trucks are not running all of the time 
and the molder man and the truck drivers have 
payments to meet on the new Ford, and your 
head cabinet man has a new baby, and between 
the doctor bills and payments on his new $500 
dining room furniture he can’t keep up, you 
decide to go over to Henryville and look the 
field over. You have also endorsed three of 
the men’s notes down at the Industrial Bank, 
which gives you further inducement to see 
about some work for them. 

After getting over at Henryville, forty miles 
away, you find a good bit of work going on 
and only eighteen yards to take care of it. 
Henryville is six times the size of your home 
town and as you only have four yards, there 
of course are not enough yards to take care of 
the demand. You forget that your four yards 
coUuLD take care of more business. 

You meet a contractor over at Henryville 
who tells you that the local yards give rotten 
grades, slow delivery, and quote the owners 
the same price as the contractors. He says he 
would like to give you an order if your price 
is right. You buy him a coca-cola and proceed 
to figure up a list of material for him. It comes 
to $921.20 with $25 included for hauling, but 
you are told you are a little too high as the 
local yard gave him a price of $895, including 
weights, cords, and grounds. You haven't in- 


Part of an address by R. G. Henry, Hickory, N. C., on the subject 
“Has a Dealer, for Any Reason, the Right to Invada Other Terri- 
tory With Lower Prices Than He Gets in His Own Territory?” 
Delivered at summer meeting of the Carolina Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, held at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., Aug. 29-30, 1929. 


cluded the weights, cords and grounds, but 
you figure some more, and finally take off the 
hauling and add the weights, cords and 
grounds, and make the price $890. You do this 
because you want to get started in Henryville 
with this contractor because you notice he 
smokes 10-cent cigars and must do a lot of 
work, and then, too, he belongs to the same 
church you do. 

You get the order. 

Now what are the results of this? The 
dealer in the town you have gone to loses the 
order and his men can’t keep up with their 
payments on their Ford, radio, babies and fur- 
niture, and you cause the head of the yard that 
you took the order away from to lose his 
religion and swear he will get even with you. 
He gets his lawyer and puts a lien on the 
house that your contractor friend has just fin- 
ished with his material. 

You do not know this because you are forty 
miles away. You fill the order; your men are 
making one more week’s payment on their 
radio, Ford, babies, and furniture, but fail to 
make a payment on their note at the Indus- 
trial Bank, so you get a notice bright and early 
Monday morning. 

Four months afterwards and two months 
after you have completed your order you find 
that the Building & Loan has made a loan to 
the owner, he has paid the contractor, and the 
contractor has bought a Chrysler “96” and 
you are out of luck because you were too 


far away over in some other deal- 
er’s territory. 

By that time, your truck ran low 
on oil on one of those long hauls 
and has never run good since. The 
only satisfaction you got out of it 
was that some of your home town 
people said you must be making a 
lot of money because they saw your truck over 
at Henryville. You had got so big that you 
had to increase your territory for doing busi- 
ness. They didn’t know that you had to cut 
the price of ceiling $6 per thousand to over- 
come the hauling. 

The whole moral of this story, which has a 
whole lot of truth in it, is that one place 1s 
the same as the other. The fields are no greener 
away off from where you are. 

Look your own geographical territory over 
and I believe that you will dig up a lot of 
business that you have missed while looking 
over the other fellow’s territory. You go into 
his and he will come into yours. We have 
done more local business the last six months 
than we ever did in the same period before. 
We allowed them to cut their throats outside 
our territory and kept them out of ours. In 
the past six months two yards have gone out 
of business in Hickory. Our staying at home, 
we hope, was not the cause of it. 

If there are too many of you, either merge 
or buy out and close out, because business 
isn’t going to be what it used to be. We are 
at the end of a building boom and from now 
on business in the building supply business 
will be what it is right now for several years. 

Don’t look enviously over in the other fel- 
low’s territory, because it is just the same m 
his as it is in yours. He is just as smart @ 
you and is not going to let you get by with it. 
It can’t be done at a profit, which is what we 
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— 
are all in business for. ’ , 

Your = yard men don’t figure special 

; k jobs. 

— special millwork men don’t figure a 
b that belongs to the retail yard man. 

As for the planing mill, they have been 
always with us, but they won’t hurt us much. 

Stick to your geographical territory’ and do 
what you are equipped to do. Stop thinking 
what you did last year in volume, but get a 
rofit on what you do sell this year. 

Your trucks will last longer. 

Your power bill will be less. 

Your molder men and truck drivers may miss 
some payments on their radio, Fords, babies 
or furniture, but you will ride a “106.” 

And last, but not least, your industry and 


jo’ 


your competitors will think of you as a good 
business man, and not one who can’t make any- 
thing himself and won’t let anyone else do it. 
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Lumbermen Visit Blaney Park 


Bianey, Micu., Sept. 23.—Blaney Park dur- 
ing the last week has been the»mecca of an 
unusually large number of tourists as well as 
a meeting place for some prominent organiza- 
tions. Celibeth Tavern was the scene last 
Friday of a meeting of hardwood manufac- 
turers. Nineteen representatives of the hard- 
wood interests of Michigan and Wisconsin 
were here on that day and all expressed them- 
selves as optimistic over the outlook for busi- 
ness. 


Another party of visitors included a number 
of Soo Line officials, in which were included 
the vice president, the general superintendent, 
division superintendent, and general manager. 
They expressed themselves as being amazed 
at the development that has taken place at this 
beautiful all-year-round resort. 

The first upper peninsula meeting of the 
Business and Professional Women’s clubs was 
held here Saturday and Sunday, when members 
of the Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie and Es- 
canaba clubs met for a tri-club conference. A 
six o'clock dinner at Bear Creek Lodge and a 
dance program furnished the diversion on Sat- 
urday evening, while on Sunday a luncheon at 
noon, with round-table talks and a meeting in 
the afternoon rounded out the program. 


Roofer Club Discusses Arbitration 


CotumBus, GA., Sept. 24.—Discussions of 
arbitration arrangements, weights and market- 
ing conditions consumed most of the time of 
the regular meeting of the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Club held here today at the Ralston 
Hotel. About- twenty-five members of. the 
club, lumber producers of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and a few wholesalers attended, notwith- 
standing the fact that rains had prevailed over 
this section since Sunday night, rendering the 
unpaved roads generally slushy and disagree- 
able to travel over by automobile. 

Action of the club taken at the last meeting 
here on Aug. 27, guaranteeing payment of 
arbitration claims by the club and setting aside 
a fund for that purpose, was generally com- 
mended in talks by President C. R. Mason, 
H: Dixon Smith, ex-President Hugh Thurston, 
C. B. King, R. W. Campbell, Leon Clancey, 
members of the club, and C. H. Rawson, 
wholesaler, who offered some sugestions in 
details of arbitration procedure. 

On suggestion by R. W. Campbell that the 
arbitration agreement go a little further and 
that steps be taken to speed up settlements of 
all claims, which was discussed at some length 
by members of the club, a resolution was 


adopted directing that the president and two 
vice presidents, constituting the arbitration 
committee, get together on all outstanding arbi- 
tration matters before each succeeding meet- 
ing of the club and the president or acting 
president was authorized to appoint substitute 
committeemen for this purpose in the absence 
of any member or members at each meeting. 
Opinion was expressed that the arbitration 
arrangements adopted will have more to do 
with facilitating the marketing of the output 
of the members of the club than any step that 
has ever been taken, and Mr. Dixon and others 
spoke commendably of the publicity in lumber 
journals that has been obtained on this action. 
The question of weights was brought up by 
Tom Griffin, local wholesaler, who said he in- 
quired as a matter of information. He was 
‘ advised that the club had some time age 
adopted the same scale of weights as that of 
the North Carolina Pine Association—2,100 to 
2,400 pounds, but following some discussion 
Secretary W. R. Melton was instructed to 
enter upon the minutes specifically the scale 
of weights to be guaranteed for the informa- 
tion of any member of the Roofers club de- 
siring them and not being supplied by a late 


book of the North Carolina association. 

Secretary Melton read a letter, by request 
of J. Ralston Cargill, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 
to the effect that a large manufacturing es- 
tablishment contemplates locating here and 
that if the arangements are made to that end 
a considerable quantity of gum lumber will be 
desired. He requested that any members of 
the club in position to furnish jsuch lum- 
ber get in touch with him. eee Ts 

Lumbermen present were not optimistic re- 
garding the immediate outlook for fair prices 
and a sufficiently strong demand for their out- 
put, and expressions indicated that perhaps not 
over 10 percent of the mills are producing from 
stumpage at this time. 

A brief executive session was held for pas- 
sage on a few membership matters and at 1:30 
o’clock a luncheon was served those attend- 
ing. The meeting was not opened until 12 
o'clock. It was preceded by a meeting of the 
arbitration committee. 

It was determined to hold the next regular 
meeting here on Nov. 1., that being the date 
set for the Georgia-Tulane football game at 
Columbus. 


Economical Operation and Tariff Discussed 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 23.—More economical 
methods of operating sawmills, and closer co- 
operation between the sales departments and 
the mill managers, together with a discussion 
of the lumber tariff question were the principal 
topics coming up before the meeting of the 
Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
held here Saturday. 

H. T. Roehl, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Lufkin, Tex., president, called the meet- 
ing to order promptly at 10 o’clock, and after 
Acting Secretary Browning had read the min- 
utes of the Galveston meeting, introduced 
E. W. Thompson, of the Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, who led in discussion 
on “Closer Co-operation Between the Mills and 
the Sales Departments, with a View to Utilizing 
Waste Materials.” 

His company, Mr. Thompson said, had solved 
the problem, in a measure, by working its 
short” materials into various novelties, such 
as clothes line props, card tables, and materials 
for toys, and had succeeded in finding a ready 
market for them. 

In order to market these “short” materials, 
he said, before entering into a contract with 
the purchasers, the matter first was discussed 
with the mill managers, to ascertain if cer- 
fain articles could be furnished within a rea- 
sonable period of time and at the same time 
show a reasonable profit. 

E. L. Prudhomme, of Texarkana, Tex., sug- 
gested the organization of a bureau or central- 
ized office, for “group selling” of “shorts” and 
fabricated materials, as one method of solving 
waste problem. A number of mills could 
Organized into a group, and with a capable 


salesman, orders could be booked for mate- 
rials that otherwise would be wasted, and dis- 
tributed to the mills having the materials on 
hand. 

The question of the tariff was raised by 
President Roehl, who stated that he was in- 
formed from reliable sources that Russia is 
increasing its lumber exports to this country, 
and unless a reasonable tariff is placed on 
lumber, the entire industry will become affected. 

In discussing the question from the floor, 
E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., suggested that 
the association adopt a resolution favoring a 
tariff on lumber, and that copies, together with 
personal letters, be sent both senators and con- 
gressmey, urging them to take action on the 
matter. 

The tariff bill now before Congress, it was 
said, includes no tariff on lumber, and with 
Russia already exporting 70,000,000 feet an- 
nually into this country, the home industry is 
seriously threatened with disaster. 

Mr. Kurth suggested a tariff at least equal 
to that of Canada, which requires a duty on 
all lumber imported into that country from the 
United States, while Canada is permitted to 
ship lumber and manufactured articles to this 
— without having to pay any tariff duty 
at all. 

As a result, he said, lumber operators in 
the Northwest are up against unfair competi- 
tion, because of the difference in the labor and 
production costs. 

A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, also favored a 
tariff on lumber, and in a brief talk, seconded 
Mr. Kurth’s suggestion that a resolution be 


immediately forwarded representatives in Con- 
gress. ; ’ 

Those present at the meeting here included: 

H. T. Roehl, president, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Lufkin, Tex.; H. A. Maas, Angelina County 
Lumber Co,, Keltys, Tex.; Cecil Smith, Peavy 
Wilson Lumber Co., Deweyville, Tex.; A. E. 
Hickman, Delta Land & Lumber Co., Conroe, 
Tex.; J. F. Judd, St. Louis; E. G. Prudhomme, 
Hemphill, Tex.: L. L. Prudhomme, Texarkana; 
Hubert Deal, Nacogdoches, Tex.; E. W. Thomp- 
son, Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport: 
H. J. Rivers, Wilson Lumber Co., Alden Bridge, 
La.; C. O. King, Wilbur-King Lumber Co., 
Leesville, La.; P. A. Bloomer, Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., Shreveport; L. T. Lancaster, 
City Savings Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport; 
Paul T. Sanderson, Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
New Willard, Tex.; Eli Wiener, Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Shreveport; J. W. Rich- 
ards, Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., New 
Willard; J. H. Kenesson, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Doucette, Tex.; S. B. Crawford, Oakhurst 
Lumber Co., Oakhurst, Tex.; J. T. Wurtzbaugh, 
Lodwick Lumber Co., Shreveport; A. E. Cud- 
lepp, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin; 
Fred H. Wilson, Frost Lumber Industries, 
Waskom, Tex.; George J. Blake, Lufkin Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.; G. H. King, 
Oakdale, La.; Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La.; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex., and 
A. J. Peavy, Shreveport. 


The next meeting of the group will be 
held Oct. 19 at Beaumont, Tex. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
97.1 for the week ended Sept. 18, 1929, from 
97.5 for the week ended Sept. 11, 1929, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Sept. 


————____ 


14, 1929, and 


for eighteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparisons With sta 
tistics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: : 

















ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Pere 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders or 1994 
Southern Pine Association... ...ccccccscccces 144 64,585,000 91 62,397,000 83 65,547,000 7 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 102 117,765,000 106 117,409,000 95 109,002,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 34 37,499,000 103 31,891,000 84 28,849,000 89 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 24,330,000 91 19,709,000 17,309,000 83 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 10,367,000 84 7,266,000 31 6,984,000 53 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 5,002,000 139 3,085,000 107 2,378,000 75 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 42 6,642,000 106 5,895,000 109 4,747,000 81 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 7,708,000 106 10,131,000 166 6,001,000 94 
Sy OPUS odccnvaddceseseseeseecet 388 273,898,000 100 257,783,000 91 240,817,000 _ 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... . 189 44,335,000 119 35,967,000 94 36,049,000 93 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 3,373,000 106 5,598,000 143 4,572,000 91 
Total hardwoods...........c.sseeeeeeeeeees 213 17,708,000 118 11,565,000 98 10,621,000 9g 
ESS FF Re 577 321,606,000 102 299,348,000 92 281,438,000 79 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association. ........cccseccces 2,426 1,090,900,000 93 1,069,364,000 86 1,030,120,000 33 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1,693 1,882,647,000 101 1,951,791,000 91 1,850,316,000 89 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 624 661,956,000 104 593,245,000 91 559,593,000 95 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 461 626,359,000 98 494,649,000 91 496,689,000 93 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 162 184,236,000 90 166,968,000 91 147,757,000 86 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 557 78,396,000 80 73,581,000 87 56,478,000 78 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 692 112,742,000 92 109,617,000 90 94,580,000 30 
California Redwood Association.............-. 245 133,471,000 107 141,863,000 111 136,801,000 112 
i) ON. . oot clkaeCed ae keokee ene weed 6,860 4,770,707,000 98 4,601,078,000 90 4,37.2,334,000 89 
Hardwoods: _ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 3,414 674,008,000 111 656,213,000 104 653,521,000 103 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 557 130,691,000 118 116,754,000 92 108,273,000 90 
Total hardwoods..........s..sssseeeeeeeees 3,971 $04,699,000 112 _ 772,967,000 102 761,794,000 101 
EE ES ees Fe ip 10,274 5,575,406,000 100 5,374,045,000 92 5,134,128,000 91 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 24.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage 
of gross stocks on hand Sept. 14, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 


ASSOCIATION. 2 c.cccccee 


Orders of 


No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
120 729,165,000 172,291,000 24 
140 1,140,072,000 485,345,000 43 

36 865,367,000 109,226,000 1% 
9 347,956,000 52,640,000 15 
169 865,069,000 237,945,000 28 





Southern Pine Barometer 


| 
| 
New Or eans, La., Sept. 23.—For the week | 
ended Sept. 14, Saturday, 158 mills of total 
capacity of 188 units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,- 
000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 
1928), report as follows to the Southern Pine | 
Association : 
Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Cars Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ~s 79,617,680 Ore aha 
oS ae ‘ 70,017,012 87.94 sa ae 

Shipments* 3,263 67,619,149 84.93 96.58 

Orders— 

Received* ... 3,452 71,535,796 89.85 102.17 
On hand end 

weekt ..... 10,050 208,266,150 a waa 
*Orders were 105.79 percent of shipments. 
tBasis of car loadings in July average, 


20,273 feet. 

tOrders on hand at above 158 mills showed 
an increase of 1.92 percent, or 3,916,647 feet, 
during the week. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, VA., Sept. 23—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from ninety-seven mills for 


the week ended Sept. 14: Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 
Production— Feet Output Output ments | 
Average* .15,900,000 ie i aus 
Actual . 11,587,000 73 we 
Shipments ..11,667,000 74 107 te 
Orderst 9,906,000 62 85 85 
Unfilled | 
Orders .. 73,690,000 | 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 4 percent, three less 
mills reporting. 

*“Average” 
three years, 


is of production for the last | 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Sept. 7: 


Washington 
and Oregon 
103 Mills 


British 
Columbia 
15 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 

week— 4 

California ........ 91,839,792 
Atlantic Coast .131,149,221 
Miscellaneous 3,166,417 


2,809,051 
11,264,472 
3,407,090 


Total . . 226,155,430 17,480,523 
Orders received— 
i a 12,838,874 1,487,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 16,638,172 2,029,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 591,875 699,000 
ED cia eue ao nba 30,068,921 4,215,000 
Cancellations— 
California ........ Serre 
Atlantic Ccast OS eee 
Oa ee eee eee 
7. hee [ee .  calbuwiewwe 


Shipments— 
a 
Atlantic Coast 
Miscellaneous 


14,681,754 
19,508,957 
28,935 


"304,000 
1,867,000 





a eee 34,219,646 2,171,000 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eee 89,905,329 4,296,051 
Atlantic Coast . 127,853,436 12,989,472 
Miscellaneous 3,729,357 2,239,000 
eee 221,488,122 19,524,523 
Total domestic cargo— 
Ordurs on ha'nd first of 
<M Abben knees seek wee 243,635,953 
Orders received ........... 34,283,921 
CEU og kcii ce csvewe 516,583 
CS EE eee 36,390,646 
Unfitled end of week ..... 241,012,645 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 26.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 219 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Sept. 21 gave 
these figures: 

Production .183,797,000 
Shipments 169,629,000 7.7% 
175,5 


under production 
Orders 24,000 4.5% 


pesto under production 
A group of 203 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 295,742,000 

Average weekly cut for 38 weeks— 


EE AP a re 
ME aia ea award to chin aca oa ore daria ead 206,076,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 21.....210,049,000 


A group of 217 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 21 was 182,839,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
See 70,772,000 70,213,000 172,808,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 51,858,000 53,349,000 265,088,000 
Export 33,008,000 38,854,000 219,292,000 
Local 12,547,000 12,547,000 


168,185,000 174,963,000 





657,188,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 
ended Sept. first 38 first 38 
21,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 


Production 107,901,000 110,219,000 112,908,000 
Shipments 102,213,000 112,787,000 122,161,000 
Orders ..... 112,449,000 112,487,000 121,248,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 21.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-seven mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1928 
Por week ended Sept. 14: 
lee rr 32,071,000 wis 
REGED oc cwcccens 27,889,000 87 
ES og bk arcadia 23,808,000 74 ees 
Stocks Sept. 14 ..... 672,980,000 1. 
Por 36 weeks ended Sept. 14: 
Production ........ 1,002,345,000 ... 100.8 
Shipments ........ 1,001,021,000 100 98.8 
SED dives ede oeen 1,024,922,000 102 100.4 
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California Redwood 


San FRANCISCO, Cauir., Sept. 21.—The fol- 
jowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Sept. 14: 








—Redwood. White- 

Percent of wood 
RAs y - production + 

, ee ,708,0 1,835, 
coas ..---- 10,131,000 132 — 1,731,000 

Orders— 
Received ..--- 6,001,000 78 1,437,000 
On hand .....32,742,000 5,449,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 
vorthern California* ..... 2,197,000 1,897,000 
Nownern California* |... 2'611,000 1,732,000 
Westernt ..---eeee eer eeeee ee. |. “Gateinn 
Basternt ..--eee reece reese 1,989,000 2,007,000 
Foreign ---+eecreeseteeees 3,332,000 65,000 
10,131,000 6,001,000 


*North and south of line running through 
gan Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


“ Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxosu, Wis., Sept. 24.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 





week ended Sept. 14: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 58 units*..12,027,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.... 5,161,000 87,000 43 
Shipmentst ........-- 8,135,000 140,000 67 
Orders receivedt .... 7,843,000 135,000 65 
Orders on hand ..... 9,068,000 846,000 at 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 79 units* ..16,421,000 210,000 100 
Actual production . 6,341,000 80,000 39 
Seiementst ...ccsees 4,670,000 59,000 28 
Orders received? .... 3,032,000 38,000 18 
Orders on hand ..... 15,298,000 194,000 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
striction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—Following is a 
report of August cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 





Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 

CN RP eer err er 170,180,432 

i Cn ccrrkiwwchewnate Meenas 
CoastwIsE—~ 

NI 5 6. ire 6 0a ch sch 114,195,966 

I 5a. hed aac pie ade at tate alimad 120,133 
OTrHER— 

mewaitan Fslands ......iscsecsese« 10,096,050 

Philippine Islands .............. 583,501 

Panama Canal Zone .........-+- 3,683,302 
NN hiss fu cigs ib & die ere 2S 11,160,456 

ORE GOMMONEEE ok idk vce seccsar 310,019,840 
: Export 
AustRALAstA— 

Es 5. ic. a3 fae Gee aos 29,672,911 

ES ee eer 1,676,118 

gS ee Pere 22,217 
Latin AMERICA— 

RES py ye eee pe eee 75,062 

South America. (east coast)...... 5,770,486 

South America (west coast)..... 10,667,847 

SE RI tones ere Oe. doing 3,132,995 
Ortent— 

PRAT Sere eS S e Re 

En scincbdpebsensssehugeneeon 47,140,225 

RRR SRC RA eirneeta te area cent eae' 166,884 
AFrica— ; 

Re ONE ios, coisas aweemoes 2,692,524 
RE ete hoes he a eke 4,539,040 
United Kingdom and Continent .... 36,636,874 
ee ee ata ea aa satel 49,970 

De re ree er 195,303,768 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 
are given as follows: 
British 





; Domestic Export Total 
woolumbia - 33,821,564 39,255,967 73,077,531 
Onstington 206,307,806 105,714,295 312,022,101 
on oy 69,890,470 50,333,506 120,223,976 

Totals ..310,019,840 195,303,768 505,323,608 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Aug. July Aug. 
Lumber— 1929 1929 1928 
Manufactured .. 4,608,700 3,838,700 2,930,500 
Shipments ..... 3,606,600 3,570,100 © 2,862,700 
Stocks ....+.14,302,800 12,639,900 13,166,000 
Logs— 
Purchases . 3,666,500 2,951,000 2,735,500 


Made into lumber 
and veneer .. 3,357,900 


3,217,300 2,578,600 
Stocks . 2,441,000 


2,272,900 3,052,600 





Western Pine 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 21.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Sept. 14 
from 36 member mills: 


Summary 


_Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
*Average .. 33,736,000 ewes ses 
cl ae 38,455,000 
Shipments 
arr 1,223 31,798,000 aren 
Local deliv.. : 680,000 heed alte 
Total : 
; shipm’ts 32,478,000 84.5 
Orders— 
Booked 
(car) ....1,110 28,860,000 
ee ae 680,000 
Total orders 29,540,000 76.8 91.0 


On hand end 
week .....4,201 109,226,000 aiatad wibats 
_ Bookings for the week by thirty-six iden- 
tical mills were 128.3 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing an increase of 6,526,- 
000 feet. 
7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Of 3-year average weekly production for 
current month. Inland Empire production is 
so seasonable that during winter months ac- 
tual production amounts to less than 50 per- 
cent of yearly average while during peak sum- 
mer months the production increases to well 
over 100 percent of this average. 


Comparative reports for thirty-four identi- 
cal mills showed: 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Aug. 

PROGMOUIONE 5 iis eae sive vies 37,499,000 33,312,000 
A eae ~31,891,000 34,479,000 
| ey ar co a 28,849,000 (29,519,000 





Popular at Home sid Abroad 


HERMANSVILLE, MicH., Sept. 23.—That the 
fame of the product of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co.’s flooring plant at this place, 
which is marketed under the brand IXL, has 
spread to every section of the United States 
and foreign countries, is indicated in orders 
and inquiries being received at the headquar- 
ters here. During the last few days a large 
order was received for first grade 2%-inch 
face IXL maple flooring, to be shipped to 
Spokane, Wash., and another for IXL clear 
beech flooring to be shipped to Boston, Mass. 
An inquiry also was received for IXL flooring 
for shipment to Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Other shipments of the famous IXL flooring, 
moving out this week, include those to Seattle, 
Wash.; Oakland, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Camden, N. J. 

The increasing demand for Colonial plank 
maple flooring with its beautiful effects attained 
by the use of the new stains developed by the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., has necessitated 
the addition of this new product to the al- 
ready large list of IXL products. It is char- 
acteristic of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co. that in its constant effort to supply the 
needs of the public with the best to be had in 
flooring, it is the first to introduce this new type 
of flooring to the trade. 

To enable employees and their families to 
attend the Upper Peninsula State Fair at Es- 
canaba, the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
closed down for the day its entire operation on 
Thursday, Sept. 19. 








Wood. Restores Beauty of Office 


(Continued from Front Page) 


shops they might readily be converted into by 
the tasteful use of wood. 

It is a lamentable fact that some of the best 
of American architects appear to be indifferent 
to or neglectful of their opportunities for cre- 
ating pleasant environments in the magnificent 
office and apartment buildings of their design- 
ing. While practical considerations may to a 
large extent dictate exterior design and interior 
arrangement, as well as basic materials of con- 
struction, it should be practicable to provide 
something better than steel and concrete cells 
in which to live and to perform the intellectual 
and physical labor of the world. If it is not 
practicable to do so, such environments may 
be expected to produce upon workers effects 
similar to those that are noticeable in the case 
of persons whose liberties are restrained by 
the law. é ; 

All that may properly be asked or expected 
is that materials shall be properly used in or- 
der to produce the effects and conditions 
deemed best under the circumstances. When 
all reasonable requirements have been met in 
the designing and constructing of home, office 
and factory, there is still room to use wood 
to create pleasing and inspiring environments 
for their occupants. Perhaps competent archi- 
tects see to it that they have such environments 
for themselves because they especially feel 
their need. That such a need is actually felt 
and that it is practicable to meet it are demon- 
strated by the picture accompanying this ar- 
ticle. 

Shown in the picture is the Boston office of 
G. K. Simonds, president Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., well known man- 
ufacturer of saws, knives, files and steel. The 
office is in the Public Service Building, of 
which it is said: “The building is fireproof 
throughout, having metal doors and windows, 
concrete base or hollow tile gypsum block 
walls.” Other features of the building show 
it to be both beautiful and convenient-in its 
general appearance and appointments. But 
there was little wood in it, and Mr. Simonds 
had a feeling that he would be happier and 
that he could work better surrounded by wood. 
He therefore obtained the consent of the build- 
ing authorities to finish the interior of his 
office with wood. It would have been easy tu 
finish the walls in imitation of wood, and it 
would have been equally easy to detect the dis- 
guise. There would have been no sincerity in 
such a_ subterfuge. Therefore, - honest-to- 
goodness wood was used. 

An examination of the picture on the front 
page will show that the office interior is 
sheathed with plain white pine boards, and 
not clear stock at that; for there are many 
knots, as can plainly be seen in the photograph. 
Any curious or skeptical visitor who chooses to 
rap on the wall will get back the prompt and 
honest response of wood. The ceiling and the 
part of the walls above the paneling were 
roughened and the influence of wood was thus 
intensified. The inside window frames also 
were made of wood. It will readily be seen 
that the Simonds office is unique among city 
business homes in modern skyscrapers and that 
even the most casual visitor is immediately im- 
pressed with this demonstration of the beautiful 
effects that can be produced} by the use of 
wood. 

In this use of wood Mr. Simonds testifies 
not only to his appreciation of that material 
for interior finish, but he voices his conviction 
that wood is destined to continue to be ex- 
tensively used for construction and for a mul- 
titude of purposes where it accords with the 
tastes of mankind and at the same time that it 
contributes most toward creating environments 
calculated to make happiness and high achieve- 
ment possible. 





Tue Uwnitep States annually consumes $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of candy, which is manufac- 
tured in factories employing 250,000 persons, 
with annual payrolls totaling $60,000,000. 
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Hardwood Convention Authorize 


Reminding Public That Hardwood Gives“A Touch of Splend, 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association came 
to a close Friday afternoon, Sept. 20, with the 
re-election of R. C. Stimson, of Memphis, 
Tenn., as president and with practically no 
change in the line-up of the other officers and 
directors. John R. Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, 
La., John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., and 
Charles N. Perrin, of Buffalo, N. Y., were re- 
elected first, second and third vice presidents, 
respectively. The sessions opened in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 19. 

A comprehensive advertismg and trade ex- 
tension program, to acquaint the American 
people with the superior qualities of American 
hardwoods, was authorized, and the initial steps 
toward securing necessary funds were taken. 
This campaign will advertise hardwoods gen- 
erally, but will co-operate with the trade pro- 
motion activities of the various species groups 
as well. Its activities will be centered under 
the name of the National Hardwood Trade 
Extension Bureau, and it is expected that a 
fund amounting to between $200,000 and $400,- 
000 will be subscribed. The members were 
assured that 
their support to the venture. 

Numerous minor changes in the inspection 
rules were adopted, and it was definitely de- 
cided, for the year at least, that rough kiln 
dried lumber may be scant of the nominal 
thickness by 1/16-inch on %- to 1%-inch 
boards and by % on 2-inch and thicker, which 
is the same allowance given for air dried lum- 
ber. This is the interpretation put upon the 
old rule by the association inspectors. The 
question was the subject of lively discussion. 

A cordial and urgent invitation to hold the 
1930 convention in Toronto, Ont., was extended 
by A. E. Clark, president of Clark, Howe, 
Waters-& Knight Bros. (Ltd.), on behalf of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Canadian members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The quick and loud ap- 
plause with which his offer of Canadian hos- 
pitality was received was termed by President 
Stimson the association’s own answer, but the 
chairman explained that definite decision as to 
the next meeting place will be made by the 
board of directors at its January meeting. The 
board already had received a similar invitation 
from W. Frank Oliver, director from Canada. 

Men from outside the association who were 
on the program included Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, of Washington, D. C., Floyd 
Allen, of Detroit, Mich., assistant to the presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, and 
Russell Palmer, of Chicago, a representative of 
the advertising firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. [A resume of Secretary Davis’ 
address appeared in the Sept. 21 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mr. Allen’s ad- 
dress, practically in full, will be found on pages 
56 to 58 of this issue—Ebiror. } 


Urges Group Advertising 


Mr. Palmer gave a report of the results of 
an investigation into the possibilities of adver- 
tising hardwoods as hardwoods, and showed 
how this form of advertising could accomplish 
many things impossible under the plan of each 
species group handling its own trade promotion. 

His plan does not entail the elimination of 
the species advertising in favor of the general 
hardwood advertising—rather, the two would 
be complementary to each other. His report, 
however, showed the real need of group adver- 
tising, and pointed out a few of the opportuni- 
ties that await development in this field. 

The speaker was eminently fitted for the task 
of making the report to the lumbermen, for 
he has a personal interest in hardwoods that 
was inherited from his grandfather, the - late 


other allied industries will lend - 


John Ferguson, pioneer Indiana hardwood 
manufacturer, and his father, Earl Palmer, a 
former president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, for several years a direct- 
tor, and now an honorary life member of the 
organization. 

The advértising man intimated that he, in 
common with many other Americans, first 
came to know hardwoods when he tried to 
kick the slats out of the family cradle “but 
couldn’t do it because that cradle happened to 
be made out of hickory.” Hardwoods, he con- 
tinued, have always had a prominent place in 
the lives of the American people, because of 
lifelong associations, but they are gradually 
losing out, because other materials are being 
widely advertised as substitutes “better than 
hardwood,” and through it all the hardwood 
industry is morosely silent on the superiorities 
of its product. Mr. Palmer said: 

Instead of being fa- 
vored by advertising 
the lumber industry 
has allowed itself to 
become a victim of 
advertising, cleverly 


and aggressively em- 
competi- 
Lum- 


ployed by 
tive industries. 
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of chopping block. It * 
has been used and Cc. F. MAPLES, 
abused as the basis ‘ 
of comparison by all Knoxville, Tenn.; 





of the industries that Chairman 
have rushed in to Nominations 
take possession of its Committee 


markets. 


These inroads into the popularity of hard- 
woods can not be stopped by the various forms 
of species advertising, according to the speaker, 
for the question in the consumer’s mind is not 
what species of hardwood, but whether hard- 
wood at all. The species advertising was not 
directed toward such an attitude. As Mr. 
Palmer stated it: 

Birch talked birch; walnut talked walnut; 
maple talked maple; oak talked oak. It was 
merely a case of one species against another 
species, while competitive industries kept up 
a steady, remorseless drumfire against the 
whole hardwood industry, and valuable 
markets began to fade away and disappear 
one after another. 

Some of the important questions which have 
never been discussed before the eyes of the 
American public, except in the attractive ad- 
vertisements of industries competing with 
hardwoods, were listed by Mr. Palmer: 

Wood versus steel furniture; wood versus 
steel in automobile body construction; wood 
versus steel in agricultural implements; wood 
versus steel in radio cabinets or burial 


caskets are subjects which have never be 
touched upon in spite of the fact that pees 
competition in these markets has been mae 
ing tremendous strides. 


Advertising in Other Industries 


The speaker then told of what has been a 
complished by other industries, facing similar 
difficult problems, by the intelligent use of 
advertising. The Cotton Textile Institute was 
cited as an outstanding example, for it had to 
solve the perplexing question of how to make 
the American woman wear more cotton, “and 
this at a time when her chief aim seemed to 
be to wear as few clothes as possible.” Yet, ig 
spite of this unfavorable condition, seven 
months of the advertising campaign netted the 
manufacturers a 26 percent increase in produc. 
tion, over the same months of the previoys 
year. Mr. Palmer declared that the hardwood 
industry, too, could “raise itself by its own 
bootstraps” by the use of skillfully prepared 
advertising. He told of what his firm did to 
evolve a plan for conducting the advertising, 
and the major problems the industry mug 
face: 

The first thing that occurred to us was the 
general public is not interested in the slight- 
est degree in hardwood lumber. Few people 
ever go out and buy hardwood boards. Tp 
ask them to go down to their lumber yards 
and buy some nice fresh hardwoods would 
be about as futile as the old slogan, “Buy a 
Bale of Cotton.” But people are interested in 
automobiles and tables and chairs and floors 
and woodwork and radio cabinets and re- 
frigerators and boats and agricultural imple- 
ments and many other things that are made 
out of hardwoods. 


The thing to do, he pointed out, now is to 
give the American public a “better understand- 
ing and appreciation of fine American hard- 
woods in the make-up of these products.” It 
must be shown, he continued, that “the quality 
of these products depends to a marked degree 
upon their being made out of hardwoods rather 
than cheap, new, cleverly exploited substitute 
materials.” 

Representatives of the advertising firm con- 
ducted an extensive investigation, calling on 
men and women interested in many different 
industries. Their sources of supply ranged 
from elevator starters to the executives of 
great corporations. 

“There is,” Mr. Palmer said, “a lot more to 
be done; in fact, we merely skimmed the sur- 
face. But what we got is indicative of what 
we can get. The material gathered and to bk 
gathered can be, if skillfully used, the means 
of restoring the hardwood industry to its for- 
mer state of greatness and prosperity.” 


Why Hardwoods Can Come Back 


“One of the strongest impressions we gained 
from all of these interviews,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “is that in practically every instance of 
substitution the change from hardwoods to 
other materials has been effected at the expense 
of quality. The taking out of hardwoods has 
cheapened and weakened the finished product 
and many a coat of paint today covers up ma 
terials and workmanship that wouldn't bear the 
light.” The purpose of advertising, he ex- 
plained, is to uphold quality regardless of 
price. 

By putting our fine American hardwoods 
in the quality class and by creating a public 
appreciation of their worth, we can help 
many of the quality manufacturers in various 
wood consuming industries to weather the 
gale of substitution and keep on making 
honest, dependable products—the kind they 
know how to make, are geared up to make— 
and really want to make. 


Mr. Palmer mentioned in this connection the 
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various radio manufacturers, and in particular 
the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co. This 
company, he said, two years ago was inclined 
to go over, entirely to metal in its cabinets, but 
changed its mind later. The reasons advanced 
are that it favors the hardwood cabinet for its 
heauty aid its tone quality, and many other 
advantages. Little is said about superiority of 
species, for its cabinets contain some thirty-odd 
different species of hardwoods. This concern 
is endeavoring to tell the American public 
about the advantages of the hardwood cabinet, 
and, in common with other radio manu factur- 
ers, would welcome the co-operation of the 
hardwood manufacturers along this line. It is 
also essential for the purpose of keeping the 
interest of the radio trade itself, for new 
metal cabinets are being brought to the radio 
men every day. 

Automobile body factories were also visited. 
Mr. Palmer said: 

We have been to Detroit and have talked 
to Fisher and Murray and Briggs and Le- 
Barron and Dietrich and other famous body 
builders, and have been told ‘by them that the 
safety, the comfort, the durability, the style, 
the quietness, the riding quality, of any auto- 
mobile body are in direct ratio to the amount 


of hardwoods used in its make-up. Fisher 
has proved this by tests These are 
facts that the public should be told. No one 


body builder is going to devote much space 
to the subject of hardwoods when there is 
somuch more to tell. And yet the cheap car 
manufacturer can come out at any time and 
shout “All steel’? and take in a sizable por- 
tion of the public simply by playing on its 
ignorance. 

In this connection let me say that the ques- 
tion of species doesn’t seem to enter into 
this situation at all. All sorts of hardwoods 
are used; specifications call for any good 
hardwood regardless of weight. Here is 
another clear case showing the necessity for 
ajoint effort on behalf of a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of hardwoods. No single species 
could afford to tackle the job. Here is one 
of the most important hardwood markets, 
and to protect it and exploit it to the maxi- 
mum degree is an undertaking of sufficient 
scope to merit the attention of the whole 
industry. ° 

As advertising men we could not ask for 
a better selling story for hardwoods. The 
evidence is so sound, so utterly convincing 
that it needs no rhetoric, no embellishment. 
Itis a plain simple story of undeniable facts 
and the public will read it, believe it, and act 
upon it. We know that, because we have 
frequently seen it happen before. 


Hardwoods in Office Furniture 


Mr. Palmer pointed out the office furniture 
ld as another extremely important market 
where substitution is curtailing the use of hard- 
woods. This condition is deplored by the 
makers of office furniture fully as much as it 
8 by the sellers of lumber, and the former 
have been found willing and eager to co-oper- 
até in advancing the cause of hardwoods. They 
desire the aid of hardwood manufacturers, for 
both industries are greatly affected by the sub- 
sition of steel, aluminum, and other materials, 
lor wood. 


We have gathered much valuable evidence, 
the speaker continued, of the superiority of 
hardwood furniture—material which has 
never been brought to the attention of the 
bublic, although the most sensational steel 
Propaganda has been widely disseminated in 
‘eeent years. Claims so grotesque, so absurd, 
0 misleading, have been made that is hard 
© believe a great industry suffering from 
such attacks could keep silent. Here 
‘gain is a wonderful story to be told for 
hardwoods. If it is not told, if you permit 


the public to go on being misled by metal 
bropaganda, the day may come when this im- 
portant market will be irretrievably lost. 


Good Chances in Interior Trim 


One of the best opportunities for regaining 
lost markets is in interior trim, Mr. Palmer 
said. Hardwoods are superior for interior 
finishing of homes and buildings of every other 
sort, but aggressive advertising of other mate- 
rials is coming into the field in a way to make 
millwork manufacturers desperate. However, 
the Curtis Companies (Inc.), of Clinton, Iowa, 
have used advertising in such a way as to 
stimulate an increased desire for fine hard- 
woods. Mr. Palmer said that this client is in- 
deed optimistic over the possibilities in a con- 
certed hardwood advertising program. In many 
quarters, too, it was stated that the fad for 
painted trim would soon run its course, bring- 
ing natural finishes back to favor; an adver- 
tising program was hailed as the most effective 
means of hastening this development. 

Wherever the ulti- 
mate in style, comfort, 
and durability are de- 
sired in office -build- 
ings, homes, stores, 
hospitals, etc. the 
speaker said, hard- 
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woods are the choice 
of the best architects, 
in spite of the general 
impression that this is 
“an age of steel.” But 
Mr. Palmer quoted a 
noted architect to 
show that the steel in- 
dustry has its foundations and hopes well laid 
in the ordinary human traits of the American 
people : 

You must realize that we are living in an 
age of steel. People are being educated to 
expect something different from the tradi- 
tional hardwoods, even though they in- 
stinctively dislike the coldness and harsh- 
ness of steel and metal substitutes. They 
are willing to forego the things they love 
sometimes to satisfy that craze for something 
different. 

The hardwood people are sitting back and 
letting the lion come in and steal their 
thunder without lifting a hand to save them- 
selves. Not a day goes by that there isn't 
a steady stream of steel and metal salesmen 
going through the offices of architects, con- 
tractors ete. And their stuff is making a 
big impression. Nobody ever comes in from 
the hardwood industry to try to sell us. 
They ship their stuff in and wait for orders. 
No wonder they are being swamped by so- 
called substitutes. 


In spite of this, however, the architect stated 
that because of his own high regard for hard- 
wood, it is specified wherever possible. Some 
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Vigorous Promotion Campaign 
jl] Supplement Advertising Efforts for Individual Species 


‘ twenty different species are used for this pur- 


pose, making it a matter of general hardwood 
concern. 

Mr. Palmer, as an example of a strong ad- 
vertisement for hardwoods in interior finish, 
told of the new German ship Bremen, the fast- 
est ocean liner afloat. In it “the trim, the man- 
tels, the stairways, the floors, the furniture, the 
bars—all are made of hardwoods,” the speaker 
told his audience. Mr. Palmer contintied : 


The visit of the Bremen was a revelation 
of what can be done to restore hardwoods to 
style. The designs throughout are so mod- 
ern, so interesting, so beautiful, that they 
can not be ignored by American designers 
always seeking something new and arresting. 

One of the most important parts of this 
campaign will be the styling up of hard- 
woods — convincing people that hardwoods 
are not old-fashioned and obsolete, but are 
the most effective materials of all for modern 
design because of their natural beauty that 
defies imitation. 


Mr. Palmer then told of warnings 
from casket manufacturers and store equip- 
ment manufacturers in both of which industries 
metal is making rapid advancement by reason 
of its aggressive selling tactics. “They are 
watching to see which way the cat will jump,” 
the speaker said. 

Summing up the chief reasons why the peo- 
ple of the United States can be made to demand 
hardwoods more, Mr. Palmer said: 


Back of all the purely technical reasons 
for the choice of hardwoods in so many of 
these fields, there is the greatest reason of 
all—that people instinctively love fine woods. 
They are warm and alive, human and 
friendly; they are as pleasant to the touch 
as they are to the eye. Their beauty is more 
than skin deep; it goes all the way through; 


it is not merely painted on—a lifeless, 
monotonous imitation; an obvious fraud and 
a sham. 


No material that has these qualities can 
be discarded by a people who have the love 
of fine hardwoods bred in their bones. All 
that is necessary is to recall these things 
to mind. The trouble with the industry today 
is that it has allowed them to be forgotten. 


To show to the members of the association 
the kind of advertising his firm would recom- 
mend for the hardwood industry, Mr. Palmer 
at the conclusion of his talk displayed six 
sample advertisements—double page spreads— 
which were calculated to impress the reader 
with the value of fine American hardwoods. 
One, written by Bruce Barton, head of the 
advertising company, told of hardwoods in the 
home. Others showed hardwood superiority 
in automobile bodies, offices, radios, the Bremen, 
and in office buildings. The rapt attention of 
the audience was its own tribute to the reader 
interest in the advertisements. No one, it ap- 
peared, failed to notice the slogan “Fine Amer- 
ican Hardwoods—Beauty that is Grown-In” 
which appeared on each sheet, nor the coupon 
which allowed the reader to send for the book- 
let “A Touch of Splendor.” The advertisement 
displays helped to impress the audience with 
what Mr. Palmer had in mind when he said 
“advertise hardwoods as hardwoods,” and his 
ideas were accorded widespread commendation. 


How It Will Be Done 


Previous to Mr. Palmer’s appearance, Secre- 
tary Frank F. Fish gave a history of the prog- 
ress and activities in trade promotion. 


A year ago, at our convention in Memphis, 
I came before you with a proposal for the 
immediate adoption of a powerful program of 
advertising and trade extension to be shared 
in by the entire hardwood industry. 

The plan that was laid before you on that 
occasion was not the result of a momentary 
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impulse. A full year of deep study and care- 
ful. consideration preceded that action. 

A great many meetings had been held for 
the purpose of determining upon a method 
of procedure that would merit the harmonious 
co-operation and the united support of the in- 
dustry. There were no closed meetings. Every- 
one was invited who had anything to say for 
or against. All elements in the industry, all 
regions, all species were represented. 

In all of those meetings, gentlemen, there 
was evidenced a spirit of harmony, a desire 
for co-operation, an eagerness to band to- 
gether closely for strong united action in be- 
half of our whole industry that was highly 
encouraging. 

The necessity 


for such action was clearly 
indicated in 


hundreds of replies to the brief 
questionnaire which I sent out to our mem- 
bership some weeks prior to the convention 
asking for specific information as to the loss 
of business in important hardwood markets. 

We published and distributed at the conven- 
tion a little booklet entitled “Who Killed Cock 


Robin?” containing a number of typical ex- 
cerpts from those letters. Several hundred 
copies of that booklet are still on hand and 


we have had them distributed here this morn- 

ing for the benefit of those who have not 

previously had an opportunity to read it. 
Evidence of What Can Happen 

Here, gentlemen, is all the evidence we need 
of what can happen to an industry that does 
not defend itself against the violent and con- 
tinuous attacks of swarms of competitors out 
to make its market their own. 

If this book tells the truth—and you gen- 
tlemen here before me are its authors, for 
it is made up entirely of statements - taken 
from your own letters to me—then there can 
be no question but what we must either put 
up a fight to hold these markets or be pushed 
out of them altogether. 

Standing squarely and securely on this evi- 
dence, and with the promise of support and 
co-operation from all the various elements in 
the industry, I came before you with the un- 
animous approval of our directors and out- 
lined the program. I explained as clearly as 
I possibly could why the programs for the 
various hardwood species were unavailing as 
a defense against attack from outside the in- 
dustry. Excellent in themselves, despite the 
extremely limited funds available for national 
advertising, they could not hope to save the 
industry from the steadily increasing menace 
of substitution. 

A few thousand dollars a year being spent 
to sell the advantages of one species of hard- 
wood against other species of hardwoods 
makes a very small dent in steel substitution 
affecting all species of hardwoods. While we 
are pitting one of our woods against another, 
the continuous raids of substitutes are whit- 
tling down our total year after year. Some 
of our markets have almost completely van- 
ished; others are dwindling rapidly; still others 
are just beginning to show indications that 
the invader is at the gates. 

May Be Nothing to Divide 

We believe that promotion efforts in behalf 
of the various species should be continued, 
but before we start dividing up our markets 
among the various species, we had better take 
steps to see that these markets are retained 
for the industry as a whole or there may be 
nothing left to divide up. 

In my talk last year I also took pains to 
clarify the relationship between an _ inde- 
pendent campaign for hardwoods and the trade 
extension efforts of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association which is endeavor- 
ing to represent the whole lumber industry. 

I pointed out the obvious unwisdom of en- 
trusting the future of the hardwood industry 
to a federation of associations in which hard- 
woods are outvoted eight or nine to one, espe- 
cially in view of the evidence contained in 
hundreds of your letters, replying to my ques- 
tionnaire, that among the most dangerous 
competitors of hardwoods in many of our old, 
traditional hardwood markets, are the soft- 
woods from the West Coast where most of 
the money for that campaign comes from. 


Must Have Its Own Machinery 


That program may turn out to be beneficial 
for the lumber industry as a whole, but in 
order to make capital of those anticipated 
benefits, the hardwood wing of the industry 
must have machinery of its own to perform 
the necessary follow-up operations or it will 
never be able to cash in on a dollar’s worth 
of that general promotion and publicity. 

It is only necessary to point to the very 





aggressive activities of such groups as the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Southern Pine Association to indicate how 
poorly prepared we hardwood men are to take 
advantage of anything that comes along. 

They are organized to strike a powérful 
blow the moment a target presents itself. If 
that target chances to be one of our important 
hardwood markets, the blow lands just the 
same, for the hardwood’ guard is down. 

That 10 percent of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association program that hard- 
wood men are paying for, against the 90 per- 
cent for softwoods, will purchase no benefits 
at all unless hardwoods organize themselves 
as skillfully and intelligently as the powerful 
softwood groups have organized themselves. 
This stands to reason. 

At the present time the advertising of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is being concentrated upon the feature of 
grade-marked, trade-marked lumber. The pub- 
lic is being told in millions of advertising 
pages that a board that is marked with the 
National “Tree” emblem of the association is 
a” good board, and the inference is being 
created that any board which does not bear 
this symbol is a bad board. 


Few Hardwoods Grade- or Trade-Marked 


Now, you gentlemen know as well as I do 
that few, if any, hardwood boards are availa- 
ble anywhere in the 
country today’ that 
carry such_ grade- 
mark or trade-mark. 
Furthermore, it seems 
quite likely that the 


time when the grade- 
marking and_ trade- 
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marking of any con- 
siderable portion of 
hardwood lumber will 
become common 
practice in the indus- 
try is extremely re- 
mote. 

In the meantime such hardwood money as 
is being spent to convince the public that its 
only protection in the purchase of hardwood 
lumber is in finding the mark of a fir tree 
stamped upon it is apt to do more harm than 
good. Trade-marked hardwoods are being ad- 
vertised and there are none of yours for 
sale. The public is being subtly warned 
against unmarked hardwoods and these are 
your stock in trade. How any benefit can 
accrue as a result of publicly stigmatizing the 
product of the entire industry as inferior and 
untrustworthy, I confess I can not see. 

Nor can I see any benefit for the industry 
in advertising something we can’t deliver and 
have no intention of delivering. 

To the extent that this program succeeds 
in creating a greater appreciation on the part 
of the public for lumber in general, it is 
bound to benefit the hardwood branch of the 
industry. But when it sets apart a small 
group of softwood manufacturers who do put 
the ‘“‘Tree’”’ emblem on their boards as the only 
trustworthy manufacturers in the business, it 
strikes me as coming perilously near giving 
the industry a black eye. 


Upon What Success Depends 


It is upon these two different types of cam- 
paigns that the hardwood industry is now de- 
pendent for success in its efforts to eombat 
the determined assault of substitutes greedy 
for its remaining markets. On the one hand 
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species campaigns, inadequate because of 
small funds available for the promotion 
individual weods, and working at cross an 
poses so far as the industry as a whole i, 
concerned; on the other, a campaign, op 
tenth hardwoods and nine-tenths softwood, 
advertising a brand which none of us Use rm 
don’t intend to. This in the face of active 
spirited, merciless competition which is Stead, 
ily driving us to the wall with advertising 
expenditures totaling easily $25,000,000 a yas 

All of this [ told you a year ago and J] know 
that there are many in this room who are 
wondering what happened to postpone action 
You will recall that the convention went 9, 
record aS unanimously endorsing the program 
as presented there. There was not a Single 
dissenting voice. Pledge cards were circulateg 
and within an hour’s time more money had 
been contributed voluntarily than was ever 
pledged before to any campaign in the hard- 
wood industry. 

What happened to prevent us. from Boing 
ahead with our plans? It-is only fair to you 
to render a full explanation. You are entitled 
to the facts and you shall have them. 


Why the Program Was Postponed 


At the conclusion of my remarks on the 
Memphis platform and while various gentle. 
men from all parts of the country were get. 
ting to their feet and pledging their support 
for an independent hardwood program, I was 
approached by a man who asked me to step 
out of the room for a moment to listen to 
something he had to say. 

He represented himself as the spokesman 
for a small group who had lunched together 
and who were opposed to certain aspects of 
our program. In general they favored it, he 
told me, but there were some things about it 
that they thought might be smoothed out a 
bit in the interest of harmony. 

To me it seemed apparent that the success 
of the proposed program was dependent upon 
the concerted action of a united industry. It 
ever there was a time when harmony was 
essential, it was at tthe time when we were 
starting out to do battle in a serious way 
with our competitors in other industries, To 
present a solid front was the vital considera- 
tion. 

They asked for time in which to present 
their ideas and suggestions for the betterment 
of the program. It was granted to them. 

It was not until January, however, that a 
meeting was finally arranged between the 
members of this group and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. The meeting kasted a full day but 
the net of it was that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was requested to drop 
the whole plan and leave the matter of trade 
promotion and advertising to the several spe- 
cies groups and to the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

It was suggested that we go ahead and 
raise the funds, but we were told that it would 
be much better for all concerned if we would 
turn the money over to them to be spent in 
ways they considered wise. 

Naturally, having been given authority by 
the convention to. proceed with the program 
as outlined, our directors refused. 

The problem thereafter was to secure the 
nearest thing to 100 percent harmony without 
sacrificing the interests of our membership. 


Postponed, But Investigate Advertising 

In June our directors met again and decided 
to withhold action until the time of this con- 
vention. In the meantime they would continue 
their efforts to establish harmony with the 
opposing group. 

At the same time it was decided to employ 
experienced advertising counsel to conduct 
certain investigations among various wo0d- 
working industries to determine whether oF 
not it was possible to carry on trade promo- 
tion work and advertising with any real chance 
of success and profit to the industry. 

A quiet and thorough investigation among 
leading advertising agencies, without spread- 
ing the news that we had a campaign in view, 
eventually brought us into contact with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, one of the 
oldest, the largest, the most respected and 
most successful agencies in the country. 

We asked them to go out and find out what 
our chances were of doing a job of advertis- 
ing that would help us to hold our present 
markets and get back some of those that we 
had already partly lost. 

They were fortunate in having among oe 
clients a number of leading representatives ° 
the important woodworking industries 40 
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through their confidential relationships with 
these concerns they quickly got on the track 
of important information. 

These investigations have been under way 
for several months and a report of results will 
pe made here this morning. 

“At the time when we first began to consider 
the advisability of entering upon an inde- 
pendent program of trade promotion for hard- 
woods, I was careful to state that I was in 
no sense an advertising expert. I further 
stated that, in my opinion, not one hardwood 
man out of ten could qualify as an advertis- 
ing authority. I think you will have no hesi- 
tancy in agreeing with me that this estimate 
js extremely conservative. 

That was the reason why I addressed myself 
to the task of studying the records of various 
leading agencies and finally appointed the one 
that seemed to have the longest and most 
consistent record of outstanding accomplish- 
ment to undertake this preliminary investi- 
gation for us. 


Is It Impossible to Advertise Hardwoods? 


It had been stated by some of the people 
who raised themselves in opposition to this 
program, at the time when.it..was in a.some- 
what vague and formative state, that it was 
impossible to advertise hardwcods as hard- 
woods. Lumber in general could be adver- 
tised, steel could be advertised, softwoods 
grown upon the western coast could be adver- 
tised—but there was some peculiarity about 
hardwoods that prevented them from building 
up a strong, unified defense against the in- 
roads of this outside competition which was 
steadily encroaching upon our valuable hard- 
wood markets. 

We were told that the very term “hard- 
woods” has no meaning; that it is a mis- 
nomer; that some hardwoods are softer than 
softwoods; ‘that such a title as the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which has 
served us fairly well for ‘tthe last thirty-two 
years, is misleading and meaningless. It was 
quite confusing and discouraging for some of 
our veteran hardwood lumbermen..suddenly to 
discover that they have been wasting their 
lives in an industry that doesn’t even exist. 

But, unfortunately, hardwood men are no- 
toriously hardheaded as well, and I believe that 
most of them will go right on calling them- 
selves hardwood men and calling their product 
hardwoods until the end of their span. 


Investigation to Show Advertising,Feasihility 
One object of our investigation -has..been to 
establish that hardwoods can be advertised 
as such and that, as a matter of fact, this is 
the one way in which they must be advertised 
if the industry is to save itself from the in- 
creasing menace of outside competition. 

I believe the method by which it is pro- 
posed to accomplish this will be brought out 
with extreme clarity in the report to follow. 

Another point frequently raised by the op- 
position has been to the effect that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association has no 
rightful place in a campaign of trade-promo- 
tion. Let me clear that up in a few words. 

We have never proposed to tackle this job 
single-handed. We have maintained all along 
that it is a job for the entire industry. For 
nearly two years we have endeavored to work 
out a program in harmony with all other 
groups. The fact that our association comes 
closer to representing the whole industry than 
any of the species or regional associations, 
has merely made it easier for us to see the 
problem as a whole and not as a series of 
smaller, isolated problems. 

We see valuable hardwood markets being 
taken away from us by outside competition. 
We want to save those markets for hard- 
woods. We want to make a strong, united 
fight for them. We say, “Let’s all get to- 
gether and do something. You species fellows 
can’t do it alone. You’ve been trying to and 
haven’t succeeded. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association can’t do it because 
it is advertising a kind of hardwoods that 
doesn’t exist and it is advertising softwoods 
ten to one against hardwoods. So let’s get 
all the hardwood fellows together and do a 
Teal, two-fisted job for hardwoods.” 

And the answer to that is that the largest, 
the strongest, the most widely representative 
association of hardwood men in the industry 
has no business interesting itself in the ques- 
tion of getting and holding business. 

How It Is Going to Work 


The honest doubts of men in our industry 
have received my highest respect. These men 
come to see me in my office and they say, 
Frank, tell me how this thing is going to 


work. Do you think it will do something real 
for the industry, or is it just a lot of hot 
air?” 

So we sit there and talk it over and most 
of them go away satisfied that it’s better to 
make an investment of a few cents a thousand 
in a constructive effort for the industry than 
to run around from one buyer to another cut- 
ting prices $4 or $5 a thousand to get busi- 
ness at less than cost. 

If the officers and directors of this associa- 
tion weren't convinced that this program will 
work, they certainly wouldn’t be behind it as 
they have been for more than a year and a 
half. 

Some of the opposition, however, has come 
from men whose interest in tthe welfare of 
the hardwood industry, if existent at all, is 
completely subordinate to other interests. 
To these men the danger of competition from 
West Coast woods is no danger at all, for 
their interest in West Coast woods is in- 
finitely livelier than ‘their interest in hard- 
woods. Opposition from this quarter is diffi- 
cult to harmonize. 

Opposition from this quarter, moreover, has 
pursued methods, in its organized effort to 
keep the hardwood industry silent and help- 
less, which -have-been neither fair nor above- 
board. Meeting with us pleasantly in one open 
meeting after another, these gentlemen have 
gone their ways later 
spreading insinuation 
and misrepresentation 
with a generous hand. 

Invariably these 
stories get back to 
me through the me- 
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———— dium of loyal friends 


and it is not at all 

JOHN RAINE, difficult to trace them 
Rainelle, W. Va.; to their source and 
A Director read the motives that 


have inspired them. 
In a way it is unfortunate that we have 
had to waste a valuable year in putting into 
effect a centralized program to sustain and 
regain our markets. 


Delay Has Been of Value 


In another way, however, the delay has been 
of value. It has taught us where to look for 
genuine support. We know where the friends 
are upon whom we can depend. We know the 
alliances that can be trusted, we know those 
that it will be safer to avoid. 

We have had an opportunity to make a 
thorough preliminary investigation to demon- 
strate the feasibility of an independent, cen- 
tralized program for hardwood lumber. Your 
officers and directors are more than ever con- 
vinced that it can be done—successfully and 
profitably. 

We know where to attack and how to do it. 
We have had another year of experience as an 
unprotected industry at grips with many other 
industries strongly organized for aggressive 
action and most of us realize more than ever 
how imperative it is to do something about it. 

The intimation has been broadcast that this 
program is in opposition tto the several hard- 
wood programs for individual species. This 
is not true. It is our sincere belief that the 
species campaigns will gain a great deal in 
effectiveness as soon as ithe way is cleared for 
them by a powerful, hard-hitting campaign in 
behalf of all hardwoods—a campaign that will 
definitely meet and sweep away the claims of 
outside substitutes. 

Certainly, an industry with its back tto the 


wall, surrounded by foes, is in no position to 
indulge in domestic bickering. 


Ready to Do Battle 


-. We are offering to come up with strong re- 
inforcements in men and money to do battle 
on a scale commensurate with the efforts of 
the enemy. 

Stick by stick, species by species, they are 
breaking us to bits with ease. Only through 
binding ourselves together for united action 
can we offer adequate resistance. 

Our plan of organization is the fairest and 


the most practicable that could possibly be 


devised. A separate organization is created 
to raise and handle the funds and direct the 
operation of the program. Representation from 
the various hardwood groups is based upon 
their participation. 

Our association has no intention of dominat- 
ing the situation. We expect, of course, to do 
our share and will have representation in pro- 
portion to our efforts—the same as the other 
associations which have been invited to join 
and co-operate. 

The proposed plan of organization will be 
explained to you in detail by Mr. Béale. 

Gentlemen, I believe that this: program is 
sound all the way through. I am convinced 
that it will bring results. It is aimed to 
strike at the roots of the difficulties that beset 
us. It is wholly practical and strictly in keep- 
ing with the trend of modern business. 

We are not the only industry that has found 
itself in the doldrums and won its way out by 
pulling itself together and adopting modern 
merchandising methods and powerful national 
advertising to restore public interest in and 
appreciation for its products. 

I have asked Mr. Beale to outline briefly 
the proposed plan of organization under which 
this program can be put into operation. 

Mr. Beale then explained how it is proposed 
to operate the National Hardwood Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau. 


Each member is asked to contribute to the 
fund an amount equal to six tenths of one 
percent of his sales for 1929. “In speaking of 
sales,” he continued, “I want to explain that 
we have in mind the lumber that you have 
sold and placed on your ledgers, billed out to 
your customers, or shipments based on sales, 
in dollars and cents. Not on feet, and not on 
sales that you have booked and not shipped. 
Your actual dollars and cents business that 
you have placed on your books in 1929, in hard- 
wood lumber, veneers or plywood, would form 
the basis of your subscription to be paid in 
1930.” 

The percentage set was arbitrary, and may 
be lowered if a sufficiently large number of 
manufacturers and wholesalers sign up to help 
“shoulder the load.” Any part of the payment, 
up to 50 percent, may be directed into the 
channels of species advertisements as the con- 
tributor may choose. There has been, Mr. 
Beale said, some agitation in favor of monthly 
payment of the contributions, with monthly re- 
assessments, but, he pointed out, under this 
plan the bureau could never be sure how much 
money it would have to use, and could not 
make the necessary plans far enough in ad- 
vance. He said it was a question for the ad- 
visory board to work out. This board will be 
made up of representatives of the various asso- 
ciations who are contributing members of the 
bureau. 

Secretary Fish then cautioned the lumber- 
men that there are two sure and easy ways 
to “kill this proposition.” One, he pointed out, 
is for the members to refuse to sign because 
they do not believe in it, and the other is for 
each to wait “to see what the other fellow will 
do.” His words, combined with general en- 
thusiasm for the plan, seemed to have borne 
fruit, for just before the adjournment of the 
convention President Stimson announced that 
several members had already signed pledges. 


Urge Immediate Action 
During the discussion of the plan Mr. Fish 
from the platform happened to see A. H. 
Stringe, of Chicago, president of the Com- 
mercial Furniture Co., one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of office furniture, and 
called upon him for an opinion. Mr. Stringe, 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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How the Modern Business Man Meet 


[This address by Floyd A. Allen, assistant to the president, General 
Motors Corporation, was an outstanding feature of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association annual in Chicago, Sept. 19 and 20.—Ep1tor.] 


I am talking now to a crowd of men that have more than 
their proportion of trouble in their industry. That is my impressicn, 
from an outsider’s standpoint at least, that while industry as a 
whole today is faced by an enormous number of complicated and 
perplexing problems, you seem to be facing more than your share 
of them. Just how you have been able to hold your own in business 
as well as you have is somewhat of a question with me, and just 
what you are going to be able to do to hold and improve your 
position in industry for the next few years is beyond my power to 
answer. I shall have to talk along the lines of general business, 
of course. 

Incidentally, I want to congratulate you and your association for 
the co-operative spirit that is manifest here in working together. 
I think that if there is any solution of your problems possible it 
will come about as a result of such meetings as this, where the best 
minds of the business come together; where there is an exchange 
of ideas and improvements developed. 

I know that everyone is interested in these associations in business 
nowadays. I think the bankers even are coming to recognize the 
benefits to be derived from organization, and the time is here—if 
not it will be very soon—when the banker will ask you, upon your 
application for a line of credit, whether you are a member of an asso- 
ciation or whether you are trying to go it alone; whether you are 
one that is getting the benefits of the other men in your business, 
or whether you are entirely dependent upon the resources of your 
own mind, 

I talked to a crowd of lumbermen in Kansas City last fall. There 
was a new phase of business presented to me there, and that is 
that our business was considered a direct competitor of the lumber 
business. I realize, of course, that there is a very marked interlock- 
ing and overlapping of business in these days. As illustrating that 
overlapping of business, I found that we were considered your 
competitors. 

It is a new idea in business anyway. We used to consider the 
man in the next block who was in the same line of business with 
us as our competitor, but we don’t do it now. We consider him 
as our ally, as our partner, so to speak. Our problems are com- 
mon and our competitors are people perhaps in an entirely different 
line—in the washing machine business, in the radio business, in 
the piano business or the automobile business. They are your 
competitors today, because you feel, and probably rightly so, that 
they are getting too large a proportion of the consumer’s dollar, 
and your problem is as to how you are going to be able to meet 
that kind of competition. 

Well, it resolves itself down, just as in all lines of business, 
to the problem of selling. There is only one other problem that 
I can think of in business that takes precedence over the problem 
of selling, and that is the problem of personnel. Of course I am 
drawing on our own firm and my own experience with our firm in 
my remarks, because I am obliged to do so. 


Our foremost question today in our organization is the problem 
of personnel, the problem of man power, the problem of finding 
the suitable young human raw material that we can develop up 
through various stages into positions of executive importance. 
And it is almost pitiful sometimes how rare that article is! 


I judge that you have that same problem, but next to that with 
us is the problem of selling, the problem of marketing products, 
the problem of national advertising, the problem of distribution, 
the problem of scientifically consuming the products that we so 
scientifically manufacture. 

We have whipped the problem of production in this country in 
general. In almost every field we can produce anything you require 
to meet any demand, and if we are not ready for it right now we 
can gear up to it on very short notice. So I say we are facing the 
problem of selling. , 

There have been so many changes made in the methods of sell- 
ing recently that it is interesting. I think back in my younger days 
and realize that there was only one basis for buying, which of 
course goes hand in hand with selling. There was only one basis 
for buying a new article, and that was when the old article was 
worn out, and when I say “worn out,” I mean it was worn out! So 


that there was no question about it, whether it was a kitchen utensjj 
or a machine or clothing or whatever it was. 

Well, we can’t wait for that factor nowadays in business. We 
can’t wait for wear and tear to supply markets. In our business 
people say we have gone a little too far the other way, in trying 
to make yesterday’s buyer tomorrow’s prospect. And we have 
almost done it, and still it is not a bad condition that prevails, | 
feel that it is a healthy condition; that science is trying to make ys 
today healthily dissatisfied with what we already have in favor of 
something better. That is characteristically American, and I be- 
lieve that idea does not prevail in any other country. They are 
more or less satisfied with what they have, and we are continually 
in a period of unrest, wanting something better. 


We can’t wait for wear and tear to supply markets, so we have 
to inject other items. It may be style; it may be color; it may be 
design; it may be mechanical improvements something or 
other that will create a new desire in the minds of buyers for a 
new article, something new and better. 





That is hard to apply in your field. That is one reason why I 
feel a I do, that I am unable to supply you with anything new in 
the way of ideas. 

I will tell you frankly that I have talked with quite a number 
of men before coming here, outside of your line, but I have not 
been able to find anybody with any ideas that I thought worth while 
advancing here. So I am going to stick to the old fundamentals of 
successful business as I have seen them and studied them around 
the country in various lines, and perhaps you can find something 
that will apply to your business. 

I come here as a representative of a great corporation today. A 
few years ago I would not have been received very cordially here 
or anywhere else, merely because I carry the flag of a corporation, 
and you know how corporations were regarded in those days. That 
seems to be a matter of the past. There is now no criticism attached 
to corporations largely for two reasons: Probably because we, the 
people of the country—about twenty million of us at least—own 
the corporations of the country, and the other reason, equally im- 
portant, is the changed attitude on the part of corporations. 

Let me make this statement to illustrate that point: We believe, 
in our business today, that high wages are essential. Fifteen years 
ago a representative of a big corporation would have been charged, 
at least, with trying to grind down employees to the very last 
nickel. We have gone to the other extreme. We say that we 
want to pay just as high wages as we possibly can. Not, if you 
please, through any idea of sentiment or altruism at all. I don’t 
claim that, but I claim that we want to pay these wages because 
it pays to pay the wages. 


There is not an employer here who will not agree with me 
when I say that the highest-priced men, on your payrolls are your 
cheapest help. There is no argument on that point. Conversely, 
the lowest priced men are probably your dearest help. 


Still, there is reluctance on the part of many employers to apply 
that principle right through their ranks. I am satisfied it works 
just about in the same proportion whether in the case of janitors 
and ordinary men or in the case of general superintendents. 

We have 215,000 employees in our shops, and we feel the respon- 
sibility that rests upon us very keenly, because those men’s jobs 
are in our hands, so to speak. And their jobs mean to those men 
practically everything that they have; it means the happiness of 
the home, the happiness of the wife, and the education of the 
children, and the permanence of the home, and everything that they 
have to live for. So we take that rather seriously. 

You know the old idea in business was that when you got in a 
tight place and wanted to trim your expenses of operation or manu- 
facture or whatever it might be, the first thing you thought of 
ordinarily was to cut the payroll—cut the cost, cut the payroll, ot 
course. That sounded consistent, so you adopted that superficial 
measure, without digging down underneath and trying to find out 
the fundamental reasons why it was necessary to trim; you hoped 
to get by by that method, but in the majority of cases it proved 
inadequate. 

Now, we have taken the opposite tack, and so, in order to de- 
crease expenses, we increase wages. That is a paradox in busi- 
ness. That is about equal to ithe paradox that you are facing of 
I don’t know what 


trying to sell and conserve at the same time. 
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we would do in our business if every time we sold an automobile 
we had to wait, twenty or thirty years to grow another. But there 
is a paradox in business, of raising wages and reducing costs. And 
the queer thing about it is that it seems to work, and that is all 
that we are interested in in business. 


We pay very little attention to precedent and theory in busi- 
ness. All that our men are concerned with is whether a thing 
will work or not. 


When the time-payment plan was first brought out, ten years 
ago or so, the economists of the country rose up in arms and said 
it was going to wreck the whole financial structure of the country, 
and they brought argument after argument and theory after theory 
in opposition to the plan, but it went right ahead, because it worked, 
and that is all that we are concerned with. Today it is one of the 
bases for our prosperity—this time-payment plan. It may not work 
so very well in your business. I have thought something about that. 
There are some features of it that are not so good. I don’t sup- 
pose there was a financial plan ever evolved for the use of the 
country, or the state, or the city, or the township, or the family, 
that ever worked out in practice exactly as it does in theory. It 
works pretty well. We have the problem of repossessed goods on 
the time-payment plan. Sometimes that is not so good, but it never 
has reached the point where it seemed exceedingly dangerous. We 
have a little advantage of you there, because I would rather have a 
repossessed Chevrolet than a repossessed bill of lumber after it 
went into a product. 

Every morning there are about 750,000 young men and women 
starting out to ring doorbells, which illustrates again new methods 
of selling. 


We are trying in industry to make buying easy. In fact, one 
of the men down on the boulevard here, the head of Capper & 
Capper, said not long ago that he could not any longer depend 
upon the old methods of merchandising his product. That he 
couldn't wait for people to come into his stores (conveniently 
located as they are) but he had to send out men to carry his mer- 
chandise into the offices of busy business men and there let them 
select their socks, ties, shirts and so forth. 


So we are taking today the products of the farm and the loom 
and the factories direct to the people in their homes in order to 
make buying easy, in order to increase consumption. 


When we increase consumption we increase production—the 
same old cycle—and you know how it works. 


Well, there are a good many reasons for business growth in this 
country. I can’t analyze all of them. I believe sincerely that we 
are well founded in this country; that we have some tremendous 
industrial reserves that are intact and in no danger at all. We have 
our natural, latent resources and we have what I feel is more 
important than that. 


We have a reserve of intelligence, of scientific intelligence, in 
this country that is going to enable us and has enabled us to 
duplicate these natural resources as fast as they begin to appear 
to be exhausted. 


Talking to those fuel men yesterday I said that in our research 
laboratories we were trying to improve the efficiency of a unit of 
gasoline to twice its present performance—to just twice its present 
performance. We hope to do much better than that. 


Do you realize what that means? That, when we can multiply 
by two the efficiency of a unit of gasoline in this country, we 
have duplicated the entire oil resources of the whole country. 


You can make an estimate of what that is worth in dollars and 
cents. I don’t know how we can apply that to your business. 

I know, and you and everybody knows that the percentage of 
waste in your business has probably been as great as that in any 
Other business of the country. Just how far you have gone to 
conserve that waste I don’t know. Just how many further possi- 
bilities there are along that line I don’t know, but I have an idea 
—a layman’s idea, if you please, coming from a rank outsider 
who knows nothing of your business—that sooner or later the prod- 
uct will be conserved at its source of supply. That perhaps it will 
be ground up, the natural juices taken out and new substances 


added to it, and we will have molded products of every kind and 
description, that will, perhaps, be a revelation in many lines of 
business today. : 

I can see further signs of your business slipping. I am referring 
now to our own business. A few months ago we built three auto- 
mobile bodies in one of our factories, using steel pillars instead of 
wood. I saw those jobs when they were finished and they presented 
decided improvements, in appearance at least, over anything that 
we had built in that line before. These were high-grade bodies, 
using treated steels of high tensile strength but of small dimensions. 
The next step along that line—and right now that is taking place— 
we are building fifty of those jobs in one of our factories. We will 
turn those fifty jobs over to users all over the country and follow 
them up with a report of the efficiency of those jobs. That is per- 
haps a step toward the entire elimination of wood posts from auto- 
mobile bodies, I don’t know. That is the evolution of business today, 
the changes and the problems that we are facing. 

Sometimes we are asked in our business why General Motors 
has been successful. I make that statement without any apologies 
because the growth has been rather remarkable within the last 
few years and the question is, to what do we attribute it? Well, 
not a divine interference in our favor, not any magic wand that 
has been waved over our particular corporation, but we attribute 
it to a few sound principles, fundamental business principles that 
you can’t very well get away from with all of the changing com- 
plexion of business today. 

One is the old idea of fair play. I know that it sounds trite. I 
know that it doesn’t need to be mentioned in a body of men such 
as I am facing. I realize perfectly well the tremendous strides that 
American business has made along that line and the wonderful 
degree of mutual confidence that exists in present business. 


But still I am obliged to face the fact that there are still 
many people in business today in this country who have not 
caught that vision, who are still thinking along old lines, with 
antiquated ideas, and who think that occasionally they can get by 
and can perhaps make a good deal by some. sharp methods or 
crooked practice. Oh, I am not here trying to preach a moral ser- 
mon, but I have had enough experience in business to know that 
that does not pay. Without looking at it from any moral stand- 
point at all, we know it doesn’t pay to attempt anything of that 
sort. 


We are trying hard—we are not arriving at it one hundred per- 
cent of course, because we are human, and our dealings all over 
the country are through the human element, but we are aiming at 
that thing—to play the game squarely, to recognize the equities of 
everyone concerned, our employees in the shop and our agents in 
the field. 

There, again, we can not afford to misrepresent or overstate or 
indulge in anything with those men except the fairest kind of 
methods, because how are we going to operate our plants unless 
they sell our products, and how can they sell and continue to sell 
unless they are prosperous? It is our job to help make them pros- 
perous by giving them every suggestion and every intelligent 
criticism and every aid that we possibly can. We are trying to 
play fair with our stockholders, the people who have entrusted their 
money to us, and that is the most prized possession that they have 
in the world outside of their own family. 

We try to play fair with our sources of supply, and I make that 
statement without any apology. We realize that we can not get 
a corner on prosperity; that unless our competitors are prosperous 
we can’t prosper; that unless our sources of supply are permitted 
to make a reasonable profit on every dollar’s worth of goods they 
sell us, we can’t continue to prosper. So we recognize that factor, 
with the 4,600 firms that-sell us material of one kind and another, 
and we expect them to have a reasonable profit. 


And we are trying to play fair with the great American public, 
the people who buy our product. And we can’t afford to do any- 
thing else, of course. The time has gone when the buyer has to 
beware in this country. 


Isn’t it a wonderful step.in advance that we have made? You 
men know that in the many cities you have visited abroad you 
have to beware when you buy anything, because they haven't caught 
the American standards yet. They will charge you twenty-five 
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dollars for an article that they will gladly sell to their people at 
home for ten dollars; but we have passed that in this country. 
Today I can pick up the telephone on my desk and call a source 
of supply one thousand miles away and order a thousand units 
of an article as portrayed in their catalog, so and so, and I know 
it is coming just exactly as it is described, and they know that they 
are going to get the money for it exactly on the date that they 
mention. That is an illustration of the mutual confidence that exists 
in business, one of the bulwarks of the prosperity that prevails in 
this great country today. 

There is another point that I want to mention to you, because 
I think there is a field here as there is in every industry for this 
very thing. 


You have got to know your business a little bit better today 
than ever before; you have to know the intricacies of your busi- 
ness. You have to have an accurate and intimate knowledge of 
every detail of your business today, because the competition is 
keener, the pace is faster and the profits on individual transac- 
tions are less. 


In our business we must know manufacturing facts, engineering 
facts, sales facts, advertising facts, financial facts, and we can’t 
guess at any of them. 


It takes a tremendous amount of vision in business today to 
visualize what is going to happen in the future. 


I think sometimes of the moving picture business and what has 
occurred there in the last few months or a year or so. How, by 
a whim of the American public demanding amusement, the mov- 
ing picture business men have been obliged to sacrifice and prac- 
tically scrap millions of dollars worth of equipment that was per- 
fectly good from a producing standpoint. It went into the scrap 
heap and they had to adopt something else. Adopt cameras, for in- 
stance, that will take twenty-two pictures a second instead of 
sixteen. Tear down buildings that were perfectly adapted to pro- 
ducing pantomime and replace them with buildings that protluce 
soundproof pictures. Think of the risk those people are assuming; 
think of the amount that they are writing off for obsolescence of 
their equipment. 


That is what we are all doing in business today, because we are 
going ahead so fast. We don’t wait for a thing to become worn 
out, and our old ideas today are all in the discard and we have 
to consider these new items of obsolescence. 


Why were there so many failures in business last year, right in 
a time of unparalleled prosperity in this country, with an abundance 
of money on hand? It seems that everybody has it, and everybody 
is spending it and we want the best of everything. Still there were 
more business failures last year than ever before in a year. Why? 
I can ascribe it to only one cause, and that is because people didn’t 
know their stuff. They were trying to get by on guesswork or 
something of that sort, and it just can’t be done. 

I am not surprised that the business of the country is grouping 
itself together. It seems to me it is a sort of a natural develop- 
ment, because our intelligence machinery, if you please, our mental 
apparatus, our thinking mechanism in the business world has not 
developed in proportion as other resources at our command have 
developed. So business today is naturally centering into the hands 
of those fewer men who have proved by their experience that they 
are able to handle big enterprises. That is my own solution and 
my own answer to the question that is put up to me rather fre- 
quently as to why these things are occurring in business. 

I hold no brief for the chain stores. I am not interested in them 
except as an onlooker, and I am amazed at their growth. I know 
that there must be something fundamentally sound in that movement. 


If I were a merchant today in business on which the chain 
stores were encroaching, I know it would not do me any good 
to sit down and sob about it, but I would face the conditions and 
try to find out how many principles are behind the chain stores 
that I could apply to my business, and apply them. 


The facts of business today are what we have to have. Don't 
substitute opinions in place of facts, because you can’t build on 
them safely. Get down to the rock bottom of this thing. Apply 
real hard thinking to the problems of business. Get your research 
laboratories busy, because they are essential in any line of business 
today from peanut stands up. I can’t think of a line of business 
where there are not two departments necessary—one to carry on 
the immediate business of today, and anether department center- 





tt — 
ing in a group of men studying the future and trying to reorganize 
the business so as to meet contingencies as they come up, Then 
with us we have to consider the open mind. 


Oh, how many lines of business have gone to the wall because 
of the obstinacy of people to open their minds and see with their 
own eyes what is happening! Just banked by a wall of prejudice 
that prevented them seeing what was actually going on around 
them. 


I heard of a horse collar dealer in the East who absolutely re. 
fused to realize that horse collars were going out of use. They 
kept thinking that they would get by somehow or other until they 
were hopelessly sunk. 

The head of a chain of drug stores told me recently at lunch, 
“I don’t know what is going to happen in my business. I don't 
know but what I will have to sell goods in a few years by the 
Piggly Wiggly method or slot machines, whereby you can get a 
tube of tooth paste, for instance, by putting your twenty-five cents 
in the slot. I mention that to show that I must be prepared fo; 
whatever may develop in my business, and not allow any prejudice 
to blind me about these developments.” 

There is only one other point that I can think of that I can 
mention, and that is—hard work. Coupled with any business today 
that seems to be essential. There seems to be a good deal of talk 
about it in big business today. I realize that there are three essen. 
tials to big business. 


No business was ever big in size until it was big in other 
things. First, big in vision of the future; and, second, big in brains; 
and, third, it was big in energy. 


I think of the men at the head of big business in this country— 
and I am not referring to our Own corporation entirely, I think 
it is characteristic of men at the head of great corporations—that 
they are men who have not grown haughty nor arrogant nor con- 
ceited nor self-satisfied. They are not men who are throwing out 
their chests and saying, “Look at us; we are the great so-and-so.” 
On the other hand they are modest men; men who carry tremendous 
loads of responsibility, but men who realize that no position of 
pre-eminence in any line of business is going to be automatically 
everlasting and that it can be maintained only just as they deserve 
to maintain it. 

That means hard work, being on the job, studying every problem 
that comes up from every possible angle, and not taking hasty 
action, making a decision today and reversing it tomorrow, because 
that is not a sound method. But I claim as long as big business 
stays in that kind of hands—men of that type who put their cards 
on the table and say to their stockholders and the public at large, 
“Here is what we are doing; we are trying to do this job right. If 
we are not doing it right we want to know about it,” and these 
men who, above everything else, are absolutely fair and square in 
their thinking, in their personal lives, in the influence that they 
exert over the ranks of men below them—well, gentlemen, so long 
as business stays in that kind of hands I think it is reasonably 
safe. I believe that those lines of business will continue to flourish 
and set an example for all other lines of business, both in this 
country and abroad. 


Wooden Furniture 5,000 Years Old 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—Furniture 5,000.years old, made by Egyp- 
tian woodworkers long before the first pyramid was built and still in 
good serviceable condition, has been found by the Harvard College- 
Boston Art Museum scientific expedition. This ancient wooden furni- 
ture is declared by experts to be the oldest in existence in the world 
today. It well illustrates the marvelous durability and lasting qualities 
of wood. The priceless relics are now on the way here. Some of the 
beautiful collection will be placed on exhibition at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. : 

The story of the many wonderful examples of ancient wooden furni- 
ture taken from the tombs of about 3000 B. C. was brought here by Dr. 
George A. Reisner, a leader of the exhibition, who has just returned 
from Egypt. These things were found when the tomb of Queen Hetep- 
heres, mother of Cheops, builder of the first pyramid, was opened. Dur- 
ing the last four years the expedition has dug up about 20,000 square 
yards of the royal cemetery of the family of Cheops, a monarch of the 
Dynasty IV, which existed nearly 2,000 years before the much press- 
agented Tut-Ankh-Amen, the excavation of whose tomb a few years 
ago created intense interest around the world. 

The ancient furniture includes chairs, a splendid canopied bed, and 
wooden boxes. There is a wonderful carrying chair with panels of 





ebony, inlaid with gold and inscribed with golden heiroglyphics. Dr. 
Reisner said that a satisfactory share of the treasures has been assigned 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by the Eyptian government, and 
some of these antiques will be here within a few days. 
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Texas-Oklahomans Warned to Watch Costs 


Discussions at One-Day Annual Cover Installment Selling, Line-Yard 
Operation Problems and Co-operative Advertising 


WicuiTA, FA.is, Tex., Sept. 24——A warn- 
ing to the industry that lumbermen must keep 
an ever watchful eye on rapidly mounting costs, 
as the determining factor in any and all 
methods of service and merchandising, proved 
the keynote of the one-day convention here 
Sept. 23 of members of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, the Southwestern-Lumber- 
men’s Association, and the Southwest Okla- 
homa Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The great field of installment buying, grade- 
and trade-marking, problems of line-yard op- 
eration, manufacturer and association service, 
co-operative advertising and commission sell- 
ing were among the other problems discussed 
either in addresses or in question and answer 
form. The meeting was the annual one be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma dealers, but drew 
attendants from several neighboring States, 
including a number of well known figures in 
the lumber industry of the Southwest. Among 
these were Charles R. Black, of Corning, Ark., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and former president of the Ar- 
kansas Association of Lumber Dealers; J. A. 
Kirkpatrick, of Waco, Tex., president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas; Clay 
Thompson, of Oklahoma City; R. S. Hatha- 
way, of Lawton, Okla., president of the South- 
west Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and R. G. Hyett, of Houston, Tex., secretary 
of the Texas association. Representatives 
present included H. Cress Eaton, of -New 
Orleans, La., for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; A. J. Wartes, of Seattle, Wash., for the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; D. H. Conner, of 
Galveston, Tex., for the Texas Nail & Wire 
Co., and Wade C. Hampton, of Waco, for the 
Universal Gypsum & Lime Co. 


Competition From Without the Industry 


Competition for the lumberman is not from 
the dealer across the street, the traditional 
‘friendly enemy,” but is from radio dealers, 
automobile manufacturers, electric refrigera- 
tion salesmen, phonograph shops and the whole 
field of “dollar down and dollar a week” mer- 
chants whose activities dominate installment 
buying, the convention was told by J. A. Kirk- 
patrick, in his afternoon address on “The 
Modern Trend of Merchandising.” Closer co- 
operation and coordination of effort throughout 
the industry are the only solution in meeting 
this competition, he declared. 


In these days of keen competition, we can 
not sit idly by and make a success of our 
business, Mr. Kirkpatrick declared. The 
automobile manufacturer sells the consumer 
an average of one new car every twenty 
months. He buys a new machine before he 
finishes paying for the old one, and now the 
manufacturer wants to sell him two cars 
when 90 percent of our people are not able 
to use one. It is the same with the radio, 
the phonograph, the electric refrigerator and 
other things too numerous to mention. 

The consumer is losing sight of the home 
and of your business. Installment buying 
ought to begin and end with the home, not 
because we are interested in selling homes, 
but for a good and logical reason: A home 
is the only thing offered the American pub- 
lic which the purchaser can pay for in in- 
Stallments over a period of 10 years, use his 
Property while he is paying for it, and at 
the end of the time, if the house has been 
judiciously built and maintained, can sell it 
for as much or:-more than he paid. 

Lumbermen have the best selling argu- 
ment under the sun. What we need is to use 
the facilities at our command to promote oun 
business. 


Tracing the various services of a lumber 





company, from the time it first interviewed the 
prospective home builder until construction 
work had been completed, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
warned the members that the lumber yard must 
fill every legitimate material need and make 
adequate charges for the use of its capital in- 
vestment in order to show a reasonable profit. 


A Definition of Cost 


Business is for profit, he declared, and the 
difference between cost and selling price 
is profit. My definition of cost is the invoice 
price, plus transportation charges, plus over- 
head, plus a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. 

If you have a $60,000 inventory, for ex- 
ample, it should be worth 8 percent to you, 
and in order to get it, you must add $4,800 
to your costs. If your money isn’t worth 
8 percent, you ought to get out of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick 
paid tribute, during 
his address, to the 
service which had 
been given by the 
Southwestern Lum- 
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bermen’s Association, 
and expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Tex- 
as association for the 
assistance it had been 
given in the past. 

R. S. Hathaway, of Lawton, Okla., president 
of the Southwest Oklahoma association, pre- 
sided at the morning session, and contented 
himself with a brief address of welcome. 
Howard Anderson, of Amarillo, Tex., followed 
with an invitation to the International Hoo- 
Hoo convention in Amarillo, Sept. 25-27. Brief 
talks were also made by Don Bowie, president 
of the Wichita Falls Hoo-Hoo Club and host 
for the convention, and Roy Gaither, of Altus, 
Okla., on behalf of the Oklahoma visitors, 
clearing the way for Clay Thompson, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., with the principal address 
of the morning session on “Line-Yard Prob- 
lems.” 

Discusses Line-Yard Problems 


From habit and custom, the lumber and 
building material business has been separated 
into two divisions—line yards and individual 
operators, Mr. Thompson pointed out. This 
division is in name only, he said, since the 
desires of each and the services to the com- 
munity served are intended to be identical. 

In my opinion, one of the major problems 
eonfronting anyone operating line yards is 
the question of securing new fields of opera- 
tion without incurring the ill will of people 
already engaged in a similar enterprise in 


J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
Waco, Tex. 
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that particular territory, 
clared. 

In order to keep their capital at work, 
line-yard operators in the last few years 
have been constantly alert looking for new 
locations. Some operators have seen fit to 
put in new yards regardless of conditions, 
and the experiment has, of course, come to 
grief. 

Any sound thinking community prefers to 
have two healthy lumber concerns than to 
have three dead ones, curtailing their ex- 
penses and rendering poor service, each in 
a state of coma, thinking by such actions to 
outlive the others. 

Practically’ every line yard operator I have 
talked to has admitted that, consistently from 
year to year, his entire net showing is made 
from about 20 percent of his number of yards. 
This means that 80 percent of the yards 
under line management are barely breaking 
even, or are showing an actual loss. These 
figures, if correct, are astounding and should 
receive the careful consideration of any 
company contemplating entering new fields. 


Two Classifications of Line-Yard Problems 


In my opinion, two major classifications 
will cover every phase of line-yard prob- 
lems. One classification will cover the physi- 
cal problems, and I merely mention it be- 
cause of the consideration given to it in the 
past; the other will cover the human problem. 

Too much care in the selection of men who 
represent our companies at the various towns 
can not be exercised. And allow me to say 
right here that the practice of giving letters 
of recommendation to unsatisfactory em- 
ployees, in order to take the sting out of a 
dismissal and appease your conscience, is 
one that should be stopped, as it costs the 
industry thousands of dollars annually, and 
causes no end of worry. Young men capable 
of carrying on our business are being over- 
looked today, and men who have made fail- 
ures with other companies are _ stepping 
around them. 

Mr. Thompson pointed out that while no 
Manager can be expected to be infallible in 
the selection and placing of men, a more 
careful survey of the men in his employ, and 
a closer co-operation in transferring men 
from one company to another, should result 
in helpful promotions and an elimination of 
undesirable and inefficient help. 

I would say that the general office must be 
the heart of the organization, and the local 
yard the bone and sinew to carry out the 
desire created in that heart; and in order 
to be successful, neither can function without 
the other. 

There is no question but that centralized 
buying is more satisfactory and economical 
in every respect, but I do believe that an 
adherence to specifications sent in by the 
local management in most instances would 
be more profitable than reconditioning every 
order sent in. 

The practice of re-grading, buying seconds 
and billing them to your yards as firsts is 
unjust to your own managers and the com- 
munities they are serving. Such practice is 
almost obsolete and belongs to the dark ages. 

Gentlemen, the building material business 
is one of the greatest industries in existence. 
It has been in the past and it will be in the 
future. The human desire to own a home 
will always predominate. We should have 
in our employ only men of sterling worth, 
men with not only a technical knowledge of 
the business, but whole-souled, gentlemanly 
citizens who by their conduct, private and 
public, will establish good will, and be assets 
to our companies for years to come. 


The Advertising Problem 

H. W. Galbraith, of Amarillo, head of the 
Foxworth - Galbraith yards, followed Mr. 
Thompson with a brief address in which he 
touched on the problems of advertising, both 
individual and co-operative. 

The question of advertising is a most diffi- 
cult one at times, he declared. Our usuai 
practice, in individual efforts, is to stick in a 
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little ad to keep the good will of the local 
paper. Our competitor does the same, and 
we both have to keep it up. If we could use 
what money we spend for advertising in not 
trying to convey that we have the best com- 
pany, but to create a desire for better homes 
and surroundings, to build up a’‘demand for 
the products we are handling, we might then 
get some returns from our expenditures. We 
should try to place in the husband's heart 
the desire to provide his wife with a com- 
fortable and attractive home, a better one 
than she has now; or to encourage the 
parents to provide better surroundings for 
their sons and daughters—homes they won't 
be ashamed of when they come back from 
school. In their failure more actively to 


sponsor this desire for better and more 
beautiful homes, lumbermen are very negli- 
gent in their duty to the nation. 

We should do more co-operative advertis- 
ing. Of course the competitor who doesn't 


join in on‘the expense may 
the fruits of your efforts. But we must be 
somewhat unselfish—and figure we shall re- 
ceive our share and more in the long run. A 
co-operative better homes campaign will not 
only make people happier, but will increase 
business as time goes on. 

Mr. Galbraith pointed out that such co- 
operative campaigns are often arranged by 
several lumber dealers, electric companies, 
plumbers and others joining in the drive, with 
only a nominal expense to each other. Ad- 
vertisements in such a campaign may be 
signed by the individual members, or merely 
by the association, he pointed out. In either 
case it was shown that the usual dealer cards 
as “tie ups” with the campaign serve excel- 
lently to identify its individual sponsors. Active 
co-operation of the local newspapers in such a 
drive, especially in suitable publicity, adds 
much to the effectiveness of the campaign, 
the speaker pointed out. 


share some of 


Open Forum Discussion 


An open forum discussion followed Mr. Gal- 
braith’s address, and was a signal for reviving 
the moot question of trade- and grade-mark- 
ing. More than a score of delegates took part 
in the discussion, with sentiment apparently 
evently divided as to the benefit of the present 
system. While no vote was called on the ques- 
tion, the majority seemed to favor grade- 
marking as a step forward for the industry, 
provided the density of the wood should be 
given as a necessary part of the marking. 
Without such or similar changes, the majority 
of the delegates apparently felt the system of 
little value. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick presided at the afternoon 
session, introducing Charles R. Black, president 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
who spoke on “The Mystery Man in the Lum- 
ber Business.” 

Mr. Black prefaced his remarks with the 
declaration that “on the whole there’s some- 
thing wrong in the lumber business” and pro- 
ceeded to diagnose the case of the “prevalent 
illness among lumbermen.” This illness, he 
declared, is “not a malignant form, nor is it 
protracted. It amounts to a weak, run down 
condition due to long dissipation.” 

The condition is brought about by dissipa- 
tion of public assets and public good will, of 
business honesty and the Golden Rule, of the 
fundamental rules of business, and of the 
ability to make a profit. 

Many of us have been running around look- 
ing for some super-man to return our yards 
to a profitable basis. We have hoped the 
Federal Reserve board would raise the rates 
of call money so high it would break all the 
brokers on Wall Street. We have dreamed 
of some high-powered business expert who 
would put our business, by some magical 
plan, far out ahead of our competitors. Let 
the “mystery man” of the lumber business 
prescribe the diet for your ills. 

Mr. Black then advised the dealers to re- 
turn to their yards, find a seat on a stack 
of crooked 2x4’s, and to “concentrate, uncon- 
centrate and concentrate again.” 


The Mystery Man in the Lumber Business 


Tell yourself it is your business. You made 
it. It is the outward reflection of your 
inward self. All it is, it owes to you and 
your efforts. It is your representative in the 
eyes of your community. When you have 


decided these things, get up, shake hands 
with yourself. You are the “mystery man” 
to prescribe for your lumber business. 

I have attended many conventions, but I 
have never found a speaker who could tell 
me exactly how to get rich in the lumber 
business. If you are a lumberman of average 
intelligence and experience, the best efficiency 
expert in the world can not tell you much 
about your business that you don’t know. 
You are the “mystery man” of the lumber 
business you have been seeking to cure all 
your ills. 

Since you are the mystery man, it is your 
duty to prescribe the diet that will cure your 
ills. What is this diet? Just profits. That 
is the diet that will cure a lumberman’s ills 
at any time. And how do we make profits? 
Use good common sense and sell your own 
merchandise at a profit. The greatest effi- 
ciency expert in the world could theorize, 
energize, advertise and specialize, and work 
until he’s paralyzed, but if he didn’t incor- 
porate a profit system in your business he 
wouldn't be worth a cent. 

Profit is the difference between the cost 
and the selling price. Cost is the purchas- 
ing price plus every expense necessarily in- 


curred in placing the merchandise in the 
hands of the consumer and collecting the 
money for it. Any fool knows that, of 
course; but it takes a smart man to put it 


into practice. 


The “question box” with individual dealers 
presenting their personal problems, followed 
Mr. Black’s address. In discussing whether or 
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E. E. WOODS, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Led Discussion 


H. W. GALBRAITH, 
Amarillo, Tex.; 
Addressed Meeting 


not a dealer should sell at cost to protect his 
trade from a “wildcat” yard, E. E. Woods, 
secretary of the Southwestern association, sug- 
gested that while rules could hardly be laid 
down for the individual, such a policy would 
usually “hasten the time when the wildcat 
dealer would either go out of business or con- 
form to the fundamental rules of the industry.” 
Mr. Woods also discussed briefly the service 
given by associations, approving the use of field 
men by retail associations. Such service should 
not be carried to the point where calls on the 
membership from field men “might become 
obnoxious,” he said. 

Roy Gaither, of Altus, Okla., pointed out 
that a young couple without money might be 
able to purchase a home without a down pay- 
ment, but declared such cases were exceptional. 
In a few instances finance companies have 
carried persons of good reputation and earning 
power under such conditions, but such is not 
considered good practice. 

The question of the dealer supplying a limited 
free architectural service precipitated consider- 
able discussion. Mr. Kirkpatrick declared that 
the dealer should give every .service possible, 
but “when you go out and put a man on the 
pay roll to draw plans, it is very expensive.” 

“Under such conditions, persons who have 
little idea of building will have you furnish 
them with plan after plan at considerable ex- 
pense. If you have a man in your organiza- 
tion who can handle the work, with other 





duties, I think that is abo f 
uties, | think that is about as far as 
should go.” the dealer 

Mr. Galbraith declared that under th 
tions as outlined the dealer would s 
that the man drawing plans “would haye no 
time for any other duties.” A more workabj, 
plan, Mr. Thompson pointed out, thas been to 
accompany the prospective builder to a capable 
architect who will draw such plans as the cus- 
tomer needs. 

Others who made brief talks included A J 
Wartes, H. Cress Eaton, R. G. Hyett, J, lee 
Johnson, jr., and E. V. Haltom. 

Convention visitors were guests of the 
Wichita Falls Hoo-Hoo Club at luncheon a 
the Kemp Hotel Monday noon. At the con. 
clusion of the afternoon meeting, delegates 
were carried for a brief automobile tour of the 
city, and then to the Hoo-Hoo club house 
located at Lake Diversion, approximately 9 
miles from Wichita Falls. A picnic dinner was 
served at the club house, while many visitors 
who had brought fishing equipment tried their 
luck in casting for the famous black bass of 
Diversion Lake. The majority of those at. 
tending the convention left Wichita Falls Tues- 
day morning for Amarillo for the international 
Hoo-Hoo convention there. 


Sales Deal for Greater Distribution 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 23. — Plans for 
the construction in the near future of factories 
for the manufacture of Insulite products are 
being made by the Backus-Brooks Co., of Min- 
neapolis, as a result of a deal announced in 
New York last week, whereby the products of 
the Insulite Co., of Minneapolis, will be dis- 
tributed through the sales organization of the 
United States Gypsum Co. and the Johns- 
Manville Corporation. 

E. W. Backus, president of the Backus- 
Brooks Co., a holding corporation of the In- 
sulite Co., announces that the broadening scope 
of the newly acquired sales distribution affilia- 
tion would compel the expenditure of millions 
of dollars during the next few years in the 
construction of factories in all parts of the 
United States where the demand for the 
United States Gypsum Co. and the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation service is made. 

The Insulite plant at International Falls will 
be doubled in capacity immediately through the 
erection of new buildings and a corresponding 
increase in the number of employees, it was 
stated by Mr. Backus. It is his opinion that 
the new affiliation with the Gypsum company 
and the Johns-Manville Corporation _ will 
greatly increase the sales of Insulite products 
and force the expansion of the industry to 
various parts of the country. 

“The deal does not in any way involve an 
amalgamation of capital interests of the In- 
sulite Co. with the United States Gypsum Co. 
or the Johns-Manville Corporation,” said Mr. 
Backus. “Briefly and concisely, the whole 
negotiation is merely a plan to use the mag- 
nificent distribution organization of the other 
two companies to promote the sale of Insulite 
products. Nothing more than that is con- 
templated. The two other industries combined 
have about 25,000 distribution centers. The 
Backus-Brooks Co. obviously senses that this 
is the finest distribution combination it could 
possibly affiliate with for the sales of Insulite, 
so we are selling our product through these 
agencies,” 

All insulating board manufactured to the 
specifications of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion will be made by the Insulite Co. for the 
territory west of the Alleghany Mountams. 
The Insulite Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. is controll 
by the Backus-Brooks Co. Other subsidiaries 
are the Great Lakes Paper Co., International 
Lumber Co., National Pole & Treating Co. 
Minnesota, Dakota & Western Railway, Fort 
Frances Pulp & Paper Co., Ontario & Min- 
nesota Power Co., Seine River Improvement 
Co., Kenora Paper Mills, Keewatin Lumber 


€ condi- 
oon find 


‘Co., and the Kenora Development Co., all 
affected by the new merging of distribution 
systems. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


sept 30-Oct. 4—Eighteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago. 
t, 3—-Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual. 

10-11—National Association of Wooden Box 
“Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. Semiannual meeting. ; 

Oct. 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

oct. 16-18—National Conference of Wood Indus- 
‘tries’ Engineers and Executives, Rockford, Ill. 

oct. 17-18— North Carolina Pine Association, 
Charleston, S. C. Semiannual meeting. 

Oct. 19—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. 

Oct. 21-22—Assoclated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual convention, 

Oct. 22-23—Southern Logging Association, Roose- 
yelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

Oct. 23-24-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, Olympic 

Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Nov. 1—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Nov. 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual meeting. 


Nov. 6-7—West Virginia Wood Utilization Con- 
gress, Charleston, W. Va. : 

Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual. 

Nov. 20-21—Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building 
~~" ee Dealers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. An- 
nual, 

Dec. 7—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles, La. 
Jan. 14-16, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. “ 

Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual, 

Jan, 22-24, 1930-—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan, 23-24, 1930—-West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Annual. 

Jan, 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 29-31, 19230—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—lIllinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 13-14, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20, 1930—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 19.21, 1920—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s 
Texas. Annual. 


Association of 





Associated Coopers Semiannual 


Sr, Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—The fourteenth 
semiannual convention of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America will be held at Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 
acording to an announcement made today by 
Louis F. Horn, secretary and treasurer, at St. 
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National Wood Industries Meeting 


The national conference of wood industries’ 
engineers and executives will be held in Rock- 
ford, Ill., Oct. 16-18, under the auspices of 
the wood industries division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Besides two 
days of plant meetings and visits in Rockford, 
on the third day the conference will make a 
trip to Beloit and Madison, Wis., at the for- 
mer place visiting the plant of the Yates-Amer- 
ican Machine Co. and at Madison visiting the 
Forest Products Laboratory. On both the first 
and second days the mornings will be devoted 
to plant inspection trips, the program for the 
meeting being as follows: 

2:00 p. m—Opening Session—Presiding Offi- 
cer, A. S. Kurkjian. 

1, The codrdination of Production and Dis- 
tribution of Wood Products, by Carle M. 
Bigelow, president of Bigelow, Kent & Wil- 
lard, Boston, Mass., and Thomas D. Perry, 
works manager, New Albany Veneering Co., 
New Albany, Ind.; Prepared Discussion: For 
the sash and door field, by Samuel S. Cook, 
manager Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, 
Clinton, Iowa; for the furniture field, W. 
Kowsky, superintendent, Rockford Furniture 
Co, Rockford, Ill.; for the piano field, by 
Paul Bilhuber, Steinway Piano Co.; for the 
sawmill field, by Harold C. Collins, C. C. Col- 
lins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

General Discussion and Questions. 

2. Making Animal Glue Water Resistant, 
by F. L. Brown, senior chemist, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

8. The Seandinavian Gang Saw System— 
an important aid in effective utilization of 
timber, by Axel Oxholm, director National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; to be illus- 
trated by a film showing operation of saw. 

7:30 p. m. Woodworking Machinery Sym- 
posium—Presiding Officer, Judson H. Mans- 
field, chief erigineer, Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
Rockford, I1l. 

4. Design and Application of Precision 
Machinery for the Manufacture of Piano Ac- 
tion Parts, by C. E. Ekstrom, Ekstrom Carl- 
Son Co., Rockford, Il. 

5. Theory of Boring and Mortising of 
Wood, by Lee Hawkinson, tool division, 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Ill. 

6. High Speed Cutter Heads, with special 
reference to grinding, fitting and jointing of 
such heads, by L. T. Medholt, Mattison Ma- 
thine Works, Rockford, Ill. 


7. Drum Sander, Manufacture and Use, by 
Richard A. Williams, Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Oct. 17 

2:00 p. m. Wood Development Symposium 
—Presiding Officer, James S. Mathewson. 

8. Plywood Cores as a Foundation for 
Good Woodwork, by E. V. Knight, president 
and general manager, and Thomas D. Perry, 
works manager and engineer, New Albany 
Veneering Co., New Albany, Ind. 

9. Mass Production of Radio Cabinets 
(author to be announced later). 

10. End Coatings for Lumber, by Lawrence 
V. Teesdale, engineer, Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis. 

11. Fundamental Principles of Wood Bend- 
ing, by Thomas R. C. Wilson, senior engineer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

6:30 p. m. Informal Dinner. 


Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Date 


Lincotn, Nes., Sept. 24.—Harry E. Dole, 
secretary-manager of the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association, this city, announces 
that the fortieth annual convention of the or- 
ganization will be held Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 
1930, at the Hotel Lincoln in Lincoln. All the 
exhibits and business sessions will be held in 
this hotel. lie 


Date for Georgia Annual 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 23.—Herbert J. West, 
this city, secretary of Georgia Lumber, Mill- 
work & Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, announces that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held Nov. 20 and 21 in 
Atlanta. The hotel in which the convention is 
to be held will be announced later. 


National Retailers’ Plans 


Preliminary announcement of the 13th an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held Oct. 23, 24 
and 25 at the Palmer House, Chicago, indicates 
that a strictly business program is in store for 
the delegates who attend. The discussions will 
be entirely practical, the experiences of dealers 
from all over the country on the various prob- 
lems in conducting a retail lumber business to 
be told and exchanged for the benefit of all. 
The topics to be discussed include home financ- 
ing, industry trade practice conferences and 
their benefits, lumber shipping and yard dis- 
tribution problems, approved yard business 
practices, better merchandising methods, re- 
modeling, properly seasoned lumber etc. A 
suitable entertainment’ program for both ladies 
and men is being prepared. 

Delegates are requested to make their hotel 
reservations now. Special railroad rates of 
fare and a half on the certificate plan will be 
granted by the railroads. 





Oklahomans in Semiannual Session 


Apa, OKLA., Sept. 23.—The semiannual ses- 
sion of the Central Oklahoma Lumbermen’s 


_ Association convened here Saturday, with reser- 


vations made for 300 lumbermen and _ their 
wives from the nine counties comprising the 
organization’s district. 

Visiting lumbermen were entertained at 
luncheon at the plant of the Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co. after making an inspection of 
the plant. The afternoon was given over to 
the business of the meeting and while the 
husbands talked business, their wives vied with 
each other for bridge supremacy at Oak Hills 
Country Club. A banquet at night closed the 
session. 

C. E. Cunning, of Ada, is president of the 
association; Ernest Stroud, of Wewoka, is vice 
president; and Jim Taylor, Shawnee, secretary. 
Lumber dealers from the following counties 
were present: Pottowatomie, Seminole, Hughes, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Okfuskee, McClain, Gar- 
vin and Pontotoc. 


Florida Lumbermen Discuss Credits 


Laxe Wates, FLa., Sept. 23.—In sight of 
the great singing tower erected by Edward W. 
Bok and dedicated by Calvin Coolidge just be- 
fore he retired from the presidency of the 
United States a few months ago, members of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in 
the Lakeland district assembled last evening and 
talked frankly about Florida credits. Jack 
Townsend, of the home contingent was _ host 
and the meeting was presided over by Harry 
Hedrick, of Winter Haven, director for the 
territory. 

Joe Webster, of the Webster Lumber Co., 
Lakeland, was just back from a long stay in 
Iowa, where his father has several yards, one 
of which is more than forty years old. “Out 
there the people give notes and when they come 
due pay them,” said Joe. “Here in Florida 
many feel insulted if a note is demanded and 
when they give such a paper take their own 
time to pay it. To my mind that is the differ- 
ence between the success of yards in the older 
_sections and failure of so many in Florida.” 

Mr. Townsend said that his policy had been 
for some time to take notes, and when they are 
not paid sue. He regards that it is better to 
have a judgment than nothing at all. He also 
files liens where notes are taken on building 
materials. In many cases men who have be- 
come in the hard times poor risks begin to get 
jobs and so far as the new work is concerned 
are good credit risks. They are asked to take 
care of the old debts in notes dated well ahead 
and are taken care of for the néw work on a 
basis of how good a risk they are. 

William F. Sneed, vice president of the State 
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Tycos Direct Set 
Recording Regulator 


Temperature and humidity affect your profits. Kilns cannot 
give good results unless these two factors in their operation 
are properly controlled. 
The temperatt humidity and circulation of the air dries 
the wood. Whether your kilns are old or modern you can- 
» not expect best results until suitable equipment is ured to 
control these two important factors—humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

Make your kilns a better investment. Other mills are re- 
ceiving dividends from their Tycos Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we can help you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT GRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only : 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
l St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 





























C.B. Richard & Co, smn 
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Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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association, who was present, felt that the credit 
situation is hurting the State and that some 
plans ought to be made to create a feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the people. It was 
the sentiment of the gathering that there be 
some effort made to have the credit laws bet- 
tered at the next session of the legislature. 
Will Bennet, of Avon Park, said that busi- 
ness had improved each month for several 
months! in his section. B. Edwards had 
found an improvement in collections at Frost- 
proof. These were indicative of the general 
trend in the district during the last few weeks. 


Oklahoma-Kansas Dealers Meet 


Ponca City, OKLA., Sept. 23.—One hundred 
and twenty lumber dealers of the northeastern 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas territory held 
their annual meeting here Sept. 19 under the 
direction of Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark., 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Black in his address to the dealers 
urged them to realize more of a common sense 
profit in their retail sales and to put a stop to 
the price cutting war, which some members 
of the association are now engaged in. He was 
accompanied by E. E. Woods, of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Associa- 
tion, and both attended a meeting of the lum- 
ber dealers of the southern part of the State 
at Oklahoma City on Sept. 20. 


Retail lumbermen from different cities in 
this section of Oklahoma and from Wichita 
attended the annual group meeting of members 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at a banquet in the Oklahoma Club here, Sept. 
20. President Black and Secretary E. E. 
Woods were the principal speakers on the pro- 
gram given for more than 120 retail lumber- 
men from Oklahoma Cty, Enid, Shawnee, Nor- 
man, El Reno, Wichita and other cities. C. E 
Sharp, former president of the association, was 
toastmaster. Responses were made by S. M. 
Gloyd, John W. Jacobs, D. I. Johnston and 
Sam Houston, of Wichita. 


Toronto Retailers’ Fall Meeting 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 23.—The fall meeting 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso~ 
ciation, held in the Council Chamber of the 
Toronto Board of Trade on Sept. 19, opened 
sharp at 10 a. m. with a good attendance. Sec- 
retary-manager H. Boultbee reported on the 
financial position of the association and the 


membersiip. There are at present 251 mem- 
bers. He reported having attended twelve lo- 


cal meetings this year to date and having trav- 
eled 3,593 miles on association affairs. 

A report on the queston of taking out life 
insurance for members on the “group” or “as- 
sociation” plan was reported upon, the directors 
having decided to give up any idea of taking 
out insurance of this nature. 

The legal rights and responsibilities of the 
association in connection with any information 
which it may send to its members regarding 
the trade ethics of wholesalers were outlined 
in a legal opinion which the secretary-manager 
had secured at the request of the directors 
and he was directed to correspond with other 
association secretaries with a view to learning 
how this matter is dealt with elsewhere and 
what the legal situaton is. 

Canada Gypsum and Alabastine (Ltd.), sent 
a deputation to the retailers to request them 
to co-operate in making representations to the 
department of forestry of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in favor of the use of frame construc- 
tion in conjunction with their Rocboard and dry 
Insulex. The retailers were much interested in 
their suggestions, but advised them that the 
proper people to approach for co-operation were 
the lumber manufacturers through the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association. 

The secretary-manager submitted a report 
upon the selling policies of flooring manufac- 
turers selling in the Ontario market. The re- 
port consisted of a number of quotations from 
letters from the manufacturers in reply to a 
request. It was decided to send a copy of the 


$cc 
report on this subject to all members of the 
eR. Hallid id f th 
: alliday, president of the W 

Lumber Dealers’ Association, and K. M Bene 
were a deputation from the wholesalers to x 
gest that when a dispute arises regarding i 
shipment, the retailer should make payment 
for the portion not in dispute, retaining opj 
what he considered a sufficient amount to Pi 
his claim. The retailers replied that this was 
a matter which might well be dealt with by the 
conference of wholesale and rétail committees 
which had held one sitting this year to deal 
with the subject of trade ethics. 

J. L. Naylor, Essex, president of the On. 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
appointed to represent the association at the 
annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago, on Oct, 23-9; 

The secretary submitted correspondence 
showing that the association was taking an ac. 
tive part in a campaign to induce the Hamilton 
School Board to substitute wood sash for steel 
sash which, had been specified for the new 
Westdale High School. 

The Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club, No. 53 was ex. 
tended the privilege of holding a banquet and 
concatenation on the first night of the annual 
meeting of the association to be held Jan. 22-94 
1930, in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 


First Illinois District Meeting 


The dealers of the First district of the Ill. 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
held an interesting and profitable meeting on 
Thursday of last week, Sept. 19, when thirty 
dealers of the group sat down to a good noon 
dinner at the Union League Club in Aurora, 
The repast was followed by some interesting 
discussions. 

A. H. Holcomb, of Sycamore, district chair- 
man, was in the-chair, and Ted Hammer- 
schmidt, of Lombard, secretary of the group 
organization, was on the job as usual. 

Ray Durham, of Harrisburg, president of the 
State association, spoke on the development of 
the lumber and material business, and the 
necessity for the dealers realizing the progress 
that had been made in the industry, and the 
changes that are necessary to keep pace with 
the progress of the country. 

State Secretary James F. Bryan discussed a 
petition from the West Coast lumber manufac- 
turers asking for a reduction in freight rates 
into the Central Freight Association territory, 
which rates are claimed to be unjust and dis- 
criminatory. 

A good talk was made by Charles Schwartz, 
of Naperville, on the necessity for co-operation. 

After general discussion of a few other mat- 
ters pertaining to association affairs, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Northwest Missourians in Session 


Sr. Josepu, Mo., Sept. 24.—The meeting of 
the Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held here last Friday was the largest in 
the way of attendance the association has had 
since its organization. It was a lively session, 
considerable discussion having arisen over the 
question of competition between city and coun- 
try yards. The principal speakers were Harry 
Dole, of Lincoln, Neb., secretary of the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association, and 
J. E. Johnston, traffic manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. There were 
113 persons in attendance, and following the 
meeting there was a dinner at the Frog Hop, 
a suburban club. 


Forestry Exhibition Car 


Mivvitte, Ga., Sept. 23—The Georgia & 
Florida Railroad Co. is sending a forestry ¢X- 
hibition car through the territory covered by 
its lines, containing an extensive forest exhibit, 
products manufactured from wood, methods of 
reforestation and various types of forests. 
motion picture is also being shown which graph- 
ically depicts the destructiveness of forest fires, 
and presents methods of preventing them. 
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The Master 


Man thinks himself the master, 
And he builds the way he will, 
Nails lumber and spreads plaster 
For a house on yonder hill. 
Then comes some stranger seeking 
For some friend he used to know. 
“The man of whom you're speaking 
Passed away long, long ago.” 


The little house up yonder 
Hasn’t changed an awful lot. 
It makes a fellow ponder 
If we’re masters here or not. 
I can’t quite understand it: 
On the hill the house appears, 
The master mind that planned it 
Has been gone these many years. 


We think the world’s a mortal’s, 
His the will to do and say, 
Yet can not pass the portals 
That we built just yesterday. 
We're always ageing faster 
Than the rafters, than the wall— 
Man, who thinks himself the master, 
Is the weakest thing of all. 


We See b’ the Papers 


They call it tag-day because you're it. 

They are advertising a humless radio. 
for a humless hired girl! 

That noise you hear isn’t the baby yelling 
for his bottle: it’s the old man. 

A Cuban who has always used alcoholic 
beverages has just died at the age of 137. 

Wonder if the alcoholic beverages made him 
live that long or merely made him think he 
had? 

You remember Billy Baxter’s salesman, who, 
every time he took a drink, raised his salary 
$1,000 a year. 

Fooling around with the bulls and bears is 
not so bad if you don’t buy cats and dogs. 

Another simple way to keep taxes up is to 
exempt from taxation those who fix our taxes. 

Now pictures are being hung in: the kitchen, 
and the newspapers think that’s something new. 

We can still recall the picture of Lily Lang- 
try that hung on the kitchen wall in North 
Muskegon. 

_And you should have seen the cook’s collec- 
tion in a lumber camp thirty or forty or fifty 
years ago. 

_There is a ruling class in this country, all 
right, but it isn’t the capitalists but the cab 
drivers. 

Mme. Assolant says her husband has the 
mind of a 12-year-old child. What husband 
hasn’t ? 

The mere fact that he is a husband ought 
to he proof of something like that, should it 
not: 





Now 


Edison is trying to make artificial rubber. 
Presumably to keep us from slipping on arti- 
ficial ice. 


Sinclair Lewis has been suggested for the 
Nobel prize. The Nobel prize is getting al- 
most as funny as the Pulitzer ones. 

Reading is: on the increase in Turkey, and 
we are trying to think of any American novel 
that would be fit for a Turk to read. 

George Charles Jenks, author of the Dia- 
mond Dick stories, is dead. They worried 
our dads, but we wish our kids read nothing 
worse. 

“Who Wrote This Jingle?” headlines the 
Chicago Tribune over an inquiry regarding 
“when lovely woman stoops to folly.” We 
know just how the ghost of Goldsmith felt 
about that. 


A Chicago bank offered $65,000,000 worth of 
stock in a new investment corporation and re- 
ceived $700,000,000 worth of applications the 
first day. Yes, sir, this prohibition has just 
about ruined the country. 


The House That Ott Built 


In Jefferson City, Mo., or on the edge of it, 
Louis L. Ott, “the lumber doctor,” is building 
him a house. Of course, he isn’t really. build- 
ing him a house, for no man ever does; he is 
building his family a house. And family means 
something more to Louie Ott than the folks 
who happen to be in the house at the time. It 
takes in the third generation, and we hope 
Louie lasts long enough so that it will also 
take in the fourth and the fifth. 

Some people raise kids like cats raise kittens. 
They love them while they’re young, but when 
they become of age they turn them loose. In 
the old days the foundation of society was the 
family, which was kept intact as long as pos- 
sible. But we Americans scatter to the four 
winds as fast as we can. There are sisters who 
never write to brothers, and sons who never 
write to fathers. 

Down in Kansas we met a schoolboy friend 
who had a brother 175 miles away that he 
hadn't seen in nine years. And he operated a 
garage! I asked a millionaire one time how 
his brother was getting along. “Well,” he said 
sympathetically, “you know he has a big fam- 
ily, and they’ve had a lot of sickness I under- 
stand, and I guess he has a hard time making 
both ends meet.” And he had a million. 

We Americans like to call the Arabs nom- 
ads and ourselves a home-owning and home- 
loving people. But Father and Mother are in 
Florida, John is in Wisconsin and Mary in 
New York. I’d rather shovel snow in Eau 
Claire and live next door to one of the kids, 
than bask in all the sunshine in the world. 
And, if conditions were reversed, and the boy 
were in Florida, no summer resort could tempt 
me north. And if I were Mary, I’d rather 
clerk in a store and live with Mother than 
have the best job New York has to offer. I'd 
rather make $2,500 a year among my own than 
$100,000 among strangers. 

But Doc Ott isn’t the cat and kitten kind. 
He wrote me just the other day: 

The son’s home and the daughter’s will be 
within a half block of. this home, and I am 
building a four-acre playground for my four 
grandsons within a block of this home. I 
have built a big lake which I am going to 
stock with fish, yes, educated fish, so that 
when you come and sit under the tree in the 
little island in the lake you can catch fish and 
they will bite every two minutes. The lake 
will be fed by a few springs that will keep 
the fish in good shape. I have planted twenty- 
five pine trees and will also have native trees 
in this playground, and adjoining this is a 
four-acre orchard with fifty-two different 
kinds of fruit besides a dozen kinds of grapes 
and a half dozen kinds of berries. This is 
going to be a place for me to pass my declin- 
ing years with my grandsons. The Lord has 

blessed me so far with four. 





Superior 
The pine swayed in the wind today, 
‘And yet it seemed to have its way, 
For when the wind had passed and gone, 
The same old spot it stood upon, 
The same old sky it lifted to, 
When winds were past and storms 

through. 

This is the hallmark of the great: 
They neither loudly love nor hate. 
The winds blow east, the winds blow west, 
They beat upon the pine tree’s breast, 
And so the winds of envy roll 
At times against the human soul, 
But through their whisper, through their whine, 
A man’s a man, a pine a pine. 


were 
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FLOORING— 
Beech 


Red Oak Maple 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
. Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 
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ERE is a wonderful ser- 

vice for dealers who 
want to furnish a big variety 
of stock to their customers 
and at the same time keep 
their stock investment at a 
minimum. 

All Meadow River stock is 
produced from famous West 
Virginia timber—the cream of 
the stumpage in the Appala- 


chian district. Careful han- 
dling and loading. 


The Meadow River Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Meadow 
River 


BRAND 


THE BRAND FOR SATISFACTION 
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How “Drug Store Tactics” 
increase lumber yard 
profits. 


Time was when the druggist 
sold pills and moth balls. To- 
day he sells $2 candies, $7 pens 
and $5 razors. The grocer for- 
merly sold yeast, but the drug- 
gist sells it now in place of pills. 
The drag store is a department 
store with a restaurant in con- 
nection. And the proprietor is 
making money. 


* + * 


Apply the idea to the lumber 
yard. Sell Supercedar. It may 
ruin the moth ball business, but 
the druggist won’t care. 


Every time you sell a Super- 
cedar Closet you also sell: (a) 
Studding, (b) siding, (c) door 
frame and door, (d) hardware, 
shelving, quarter-round, nails, 
etc. 

Every home needs a Supercedar 
Closet and every woman wants 
one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


, AC BRO WN& 


ZWORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
LOF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 


MEMPHIS 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 


- gtantly increasing demand for 


it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 





Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


West Side Hardwood Club Elects 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., Sept. 25—Today the 
West Side Hardwood Club celebrated its fifth 
anniversary. The birthday idea was carried 
out in the luncheon served at the Hotel Pines, 
in the form of a large and beautifully deco- 
rated birthday cake presented by the hotel man- 
agement, and Walter Trulock, genial manager 
of the Pines, was highly praised for the ex- 
cellent luncheon provided for the occasion. 

The meeting was called to order by W. H. 
Brooks, retiring president, who stated that the 
first order of business was the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. In his remarks 
Mr. Brooks expressed his appreciation for the 
co-operation given during his tenure of office, 
and also mentioned some of the accomplish- 
ments of the club. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Brooks’ remarks, the annual election was held, 
resulting in choice of the following officers: 

President—-A. W. Bird, Crossett Lumber 
Co., Crossett, Ark. 

Vice president—A. G. Wheeler, Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Secretaryv—O. S. Robinson, Central Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The new board of directors is composed of 
Messrs. Bird and Wheeler, together with E. 
H. Elsberry, Standard Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; G. R. McSwine, G. R. McSwine Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Carl L. White, Breece- 
White Manufacturing Co., Arkansas City, 
Ark.; S. W. Bowen, Weaver Bros., Shreve- 
port, La.; W. H. Burrough, Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

membership committee was appointed, 
composed of Carl L. White, chairman, E. E. 
Fohrell, Sparkman Hardwood Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Brooks, of the Stout Lumber Co. 

With the official organization for another 
twelve months complete, the meeting was re- 
solved into a round-table discussion of manu- 
facturing and market conditions. Statistics 
submitted by representatives of twenty-seven 
mills showed flooring oak stocks to be 8,000,000 
feet green, 4,700,000 dry, and orders for this 
item 2,300,000 feet. Orders for other hard- 
woods, 20,200,000 feet; logs, 7,650,000; total 
feet of lumber on hand, green and dry, 73,- 
780,000. Everyone was optimistic for good 
business during the remainder of the year. 

A talk was made by T. L. Kendall, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, giving 
facts and figures of interest to producers. 

Roy O. Martin, of the Roy O. Martin Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, La., was a guest. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
in Pine Bluff, Wednesday, Oct. 16. 


Columbus Club Reorganizes 


CotumsBus, Outo, Sept. 23—That Columbus 
will become one of the most important centers 
for educational work in lumber circles is in- 
dicated by the reorganization of the Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus into the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, whch was 
effected at a special meeting Sept. 20. At that 
time the former organization, which was re- 
stricted largely to the wholesale trade and 
which had membership among firms and cor- 
porations, was changed into an organization 
which comprises all phases of the lumber in- 
dustry with individual membership. 

The membership campaign which was car- 
ried on by two teams working under the direc- 
tion of President W. E. Morgan, resulted in 
the acquisition of many new members. The 
new organization is inaugurated with 138 resi- 
dent, 6 non-resident and 4 associate members. 

The program for the coming winter com- 
prises an extensive educational research cam- 
paign. A special research committee will be 
named by President Morgan to take up all 
phases of research with especial attention to 
securing, the co-operation and active interest 
of retailers. Another phase will be a series 






naa, 


of lectures as an extension of the educational 
campaign carried out early in 1929 by the as- 
sociation when it was a wholesale OF ganization, 
This series of lectures by well known authori. 
ties in the industry will be started within a 
short time. The extension course carried op 
recently attracted nation-wide attention. 
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Arizona Club Secretary Resigns 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Sept. 23.—Robert V. Baker 
having resigned as secretary-treasurer of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona to promote 4 
business of his own, has been succeeded by 
E, H. Wheat, under whose direction the ely) 
will continue to function with its usual actiy. 
ity. Mr. Baker is now an active partner in the 
Calvert-Baker Lime & Cement Co., of Phoenix. 


Central Wisconsin Election 


Stevens Pornt, Wis., Sept. 23.—Elbert ¢. 
Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, was elected president of the Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at its annual 
meeting in the Hotel Whiting, here, Sept. 16, 

Curtis, Wisconsin Building Material Co, 
Schofield, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 

The trio of visitors who have been touring 
Wisconsin and attending all the meetings of lum- 
bermen’s clubs during the last month—R. A, 
Sleeper, Chicago, organizer of home modern- 
izing bureaus, with E. A. Wade and R. T. 
Titus, representatives of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, addressed the club. 

An unannounced feature of the evening was 
the rendition by Secretary Arthur A .Curtis of 
Chick Sales’ book “The Specialist,” which pro- 
voked a round-table discussion following which, 
the wag from Schofield, Wis., was unanimously 
elected president of a new organization founded 
on the spot and the spur of the moment, which 
is to be known as the “Specialists’ Builders As- 
sociation of America.” 


Fir Log Features Meeting 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 23.—All records in 
Wisconsin cities for the number of visitors to 
the big Douglas fir log-home on wheels of E. 
A. Wade were broken when the log arrived at 
Wausau, Sept. 17, on the occasion of the Mara- 
thon County Lumbermen’s Glub dinner and 
meeting. Even Milwaukee during the State 
fair week was not able to provide a flood of 
visitors equal to the 7,400 who assembled 
around the log in Wausau. 

As the Wade family’s log home has drawn 
nearer to the sawmill regions of Wisconsin in- 
terest in the feature appears to be heightened 
and manufacturers as well as the lumberjacks 
and forest dwellers are irresistibly attracted to 
the exhibit. R. T. Titus, wood technologist for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Mr. Wade addressed the dealers following 
the complimentary dinner which was given by 
Wausau dealers at the Wausau Club. 

Efforts of R. A. Sleeper, of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau headquarters at Chicago, were | 
crowned with considerable success when he was 
invited to aid the local dealers in establishing 
a bureau for the Wausau district. 


Nylta’s Tentative Fall Program 


New York, Sept. 23.—The tentative fall pro- 
gram of the Nylta Club, as just announced by 
the Board of Governors is as follows: 

Oct. 4—Walter S. Goodwin, Salesmanship; 
Oct. 11—H. S. Newins, Dry Kilns; Oct. 18— 
Problems of the Purchasing Agent; Oct. 25— 
Delroy, Psycho-analysis; Nov. 1—H. S. New- 
ins, Care of Lumber in Yard; Nov. 8—talk 
on the economic effect of mergers; Nov. 
15—George A. Garratt, Wood Preservation; 
Nov. 22—Local Sales Problems; Nov. 29—Skit, 
local talent; Dec. 6—Prof. Samuel J. Record, 
subject to be announced; Dec. 13—keeping 
records; Dec. 21—annual banquet and Christ- 
mas party. 
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GENUINE WHITE PINE 


[NO. 11 OF A SERIES] 


In circularizing its trade concerning the materials 
used in Andersen frames, the Andersen Frame Cor- 
poration, of Bayport, Minnesota, manufacturers of 
outside window and door frames in large quantities, 
and big users of Madera Sugar Pine, has to say: 

“Faulty and misleading nomenclature has made it 
dangerous to specify simply “White Pine’ when the 
best in wood durability is required. To establish defi- 
nite appreciation of the fact that all parts of Ander- 
sen Frames most exposed to the weather are of ‘Gen- 
uine White Pine,’ and assist 
the architect to clearly differ- 


true in many localities. The genuine Soft or Cork 
White Pine will be obtainable, however, for many 
years to come in large quantities and in the finest 
grades. Large stands exist in many parts of the 
United States, especially in California, where the 
Sugar Pine abounds. 


Genuine White Pine 


“Characteristics: Genuine Soft White Pine is 
slow growing with a minimum of sapwood and a 
maximum of heartwood. The 
trees are large and yield a 





entiate in his specification be- 
tween this and the many mis- 
named varieties of so called 
‘White Pine, the following 
technical information is here 
included: 


General Classification of 
Pine 

“Pine is divided into two 
general groups, Soft or White 
Pine and hard or Yellow Pine. 
These are marketed commer- 
cially under various trade 
names. Each variety has its 
distinct use, and selection 
should be made carefully, 
based upon the individual 
characteristics. 

“White Pine is assumed 
to apply only to the original 
white pine used in early Col- 
onial and Pioneer homes 
which have stood 300 years 
or more, often under the most 
trying circumstances of neg: 
lect. They are wonderful ex- 
amples of the permanence of 


high percentage of clear 
stock, free from knots, sap, 
and other defects. The uni- 
formly even texture and soft- 
ness of fibre make it extremely 
workable. It combines 
strength with light weight. 
It endures for years without 
cracking, shrinking, warping, 
or swelling. It resists decay 
to an unbelievable degree and 
holds paint better than any 
other wood. 

“Soft White Pine Markets: 
—The Andersen Frame Cor- 
poration obtains genuine 
White Pine from the follow- 
ing sources: 


(1) Sugar Pine (Pinus 
Lambertina) from 
California. 

(2) Western Idaho 
White Pine (Pi- 
nus Monticola) 
from Idaho. 


(3) Eastern White 
Pine (Pinus Stro- 











good wood. 

“Western White Pine, 
Oregon White Pine, Califor- 
nia White Pine, and other so- 
called white pines are softer 
textured varieties of the Yel- 
low Pine group. They are 
excellent materials when used 
where this variety is best adapted. They generally have 
a harder, stronger fiber than Soft White Pine, but 
when exposed to the weather they are much less dur- 
able and do not hold paint as well. They often pass in 
general appearance and degree of hardness for Soft, 
or White Pine. Only recently have they begun to be 
marketed under the trade name of Pondosa Pine. 

“Genuine White Pine is of the Soft or White 
Pine group, and is sometimes called Cork Pine. 


“The impression has grown that the Soft or White 
Pine growth of timber has been consumed. This is 


“Sugar Pine has been subjected to such 

extremes of temperature as to produce a 

wood which will positively withstand any 
exposure.” 


bus) from Minne- 
sota and Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The characteristics of 
these three varieties are prac- 
tically identical. All have the 
five-needle leaf cluster.” 

The Andersen Frame Corporation has for years 
been a large user of MADERA SUGAR PINE, and 
we are pleased to have it come out in such a clear-cut 
fashion regarding the superior durability of Sugar 
Pine. 

Sugar Pine produced from trees grown at the 
proper elevation has been subjected to such extremes 
of temperature as to produce a wood which will 
positively withstand any exposure, and we have in 
Madera County any number of split Sugar Pine 
Shake Roofs which have seen better than half a 
éentury’s service. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Hardwoods Show Healthy Tone - 


Demand Good; Rains Hinder Logging 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 23—A much better 
demand for all species of southern hardwoods 
has been noted during the last week or ten 
days. The statistical department of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute showed produc- 
tion at 101 percent for southern and Appala- 
chian mills, while orders were 109 percent and 
shipments 87 percent of normal production. 
With figures of the northern mills included, 
production dropped to 92 percent of normal, 
with orders at 102 percent and shipments at 85 
percent. 

Prices generally are firm, with a tendency to 
advance. There has been an advance on 8/4 
sap gum during the last week, but this item is 
exceptionally scarce and buyers are offering 
premiums where a good supply is found. The 
prices on some items of sycamore, hackberry 
and black tupelo have also advanced, as these 
woods are being substituted in many instances 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PI 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods : 
1 17 











for sap gum. The slowest demand has been 
for Nos. 1 and 2 common oak, as flooring 
manufacturers continue to buy in small lots. 
These buyers, however, are looking for stock 
for the winter months. There is an exception- 
ally good demand from practically all other 
buyers of hardwoods, with best demand coming 
from furniture and radio cabinet manufactur- 
ers. The interior trim manufacturers continue 
in the market constantly, as do the sash and 
door plants and box and crate manufacturers. 
The automobile buyers are’ also back in the 
market, and demand from this group contin- 
ues to increase each week. Several exception- 
ally large orders were placed by automobile 
buyers during the last week or ten days. For- 
eign buyers are still taking a good volume and 
many orders for deliveries during the remain- 
der of this year have been received by export- 
ers. Prices being offered by foreign buyers are 
satisfactory, and it is safe to predict a heavy 
movement overseas well into the new year. 

There has been too much rain in many sec- 
tions, and logging is becoming difficult, but 
there is an ample supply of logs and no mills 
have yet had to close. 


Many Flooring Items Are Scarce 


WarrREN, ARK., Sept. 23.—Fall demand for 
hardwoods has not set in as fast as the mills 
had hoped for. Enough orders are being re- 
ceived to keep planers going to capacity. Some 
staple items are in very limited supply, while 
stocks of other items are plentiful. First, sec- 
ond and third grades of white oak flooring, 
t#x2'%4-inch, all plentiful for mixed car-loading, 
while fourth grade is scarce. First and third 
plain white oak flooring, %x2-inch are avail- 
able only in mixed cars, while second grade is 
oversold. First grade quartered white 34x1%4- 
inch and first grade quartered red are in lim- 
ited supply. Second quartered white is avail- 
able only in mixed cars. First plain red is not 
as plentiful as usual. Second plain red, 344x1%4- 
inch, is another scarce item. 

Small mill operators are still taking advan- 
tage of the favorable weather to place as 
much lumber on the market as they can pro- 
duce. 


To Reproduce Hoover Birthplace 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 24.—A unique feature 
at the Better Homes & Building Exposition 
to be held in the Broadway Auditorium the 
week of Oct. 21 is a replica of the Hoover 
home at West Branch, Iowa. This 2-room cot- 
tage will be furnished in the period, and re- 
produced in exact detail from architectural 
plans and photographs furnished under the su- 
pervision of a friend of the Hoover family. 
The exposition is expected to draw a large 
crowd. of people, and its features include land 
buying, construction, financing, architectural 
design, planning, decoration and landscaping. 
More than two hundred booths will make up 
the displays. 

The annual Buffalo Radio Show is being 
held this week, with an unusually elaborate 
display. The use of fine wood cabinets is more 
in evidence than ever before. 

The annual celebration of President’s Day 
will take place at the Buffalo Automobile Club 
on Sept. 28, with a wide variety of amuse- 
ments. A number of lumbermen have been 
president of the club since its organization in 
1903, as follows: Maurice M. Wall, 1913-1914; 
Orson E. Yeager, 1918; C. Walter Betts, 1921- 
1922; Ganson Depew, 1926; Harry L. Ab- 
bott, 1928. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion will be held at 1112 Prudential Building 


at noon on Oct. 2, at which time directors wil] 
be elected. 

Elmer J. Sturm, of the Yeager Lumber Co 
spent several days last week on a trip to mills 
in Ohio. 

H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lum. 
ber Co., is visiting the mills of the company 
at Memphis and Little Rock this week, 

Fred S. Palmer, general sales manager of 
the Madera Sugar Pine Co., San Francisco, 
was a visitor here this week. 

E. W. Conklin, president of Mixer & Co, 
returned this week from a two weeks’ vacation 
at Provincetown, Cape Cod. 

A. J. Brady, Jr., of Palburn (Inc.), has 
been confined to his home by illness during 
the last week. 


Quartered Sap Gum Is Active 


Macon, Ga., Sept. 23.—Business is good in 
all hardwoods. Sap gum is leading the, list 
and is in great demand by furniture manu- 
facturers. There appears to be a shortage of 
sap gum throughout this territory, and prices 
have jumped $5 to $8. Quartered sap gum is 
demanded by the furniture trade. Prices for 
inch quartered sap gum are: FAS, $55; No. 
1, $38; and for 2-inch, FAS, $65, and No. 1, 
$48. There is every indication that the demand 
will be heavy throughout the remainder of the 
fall and winter. All woods are moving. Mills 
are running full time. There is an ample sup- 
ply of logs, logging conditions having steadily 
improved throughout September. 


Prices Show Less Variation 


PitrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 24.—Reports from 
local lumbermen who attended the convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in Chicago last week indicate a general 
feeling that the hardwood industry is in a 
more healthy condition than for some time. 
One ot. the outstanding features here is that 
variation in prices is now less. There is un- 
deniably a shortage in all thicknesses of Ap- 
palachian ash. The surplus stocks of poplar 
have been reduced to normal, and in some 
grades the mills are entirely sold up. With fall 
weather setting in, there are apt to be de- 
cided shortages in some items of dry stock. 
Stocks of Appalachian wormy, No. 2 and FAS 
oak, both red and white, are moving quite 
freely, and a slightly better demand for com- 
mon oak is noticeable, though common is rela- 
tively slow. Demand seems to center around 
a few species, and there is a good inquiry for 
specially cut stock. Items of hard maple are now 
in less demand than for some time, and though 
there has been a slight decrease in prices, 
stocks at the mills are accumulating. 


Overseas Trade Prospects Bright 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 23.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters 
Association, is more hopeful over the outlook 
for the foreign trade, in hardwoods especially, 
than he has been for months. He has had re- 
ports from various centers, all of which tell of 
a change for the better. Discussing the situa- 
tion today he said: 

Trade conditions prevailing, especially in 
the United Kingdom, are better than they 
have been at any time during the last year 
and, it may be said, better than they were for 
several previous years. Brokers and buyers 
are looking forward with confidence to an 
increased demand not only for hardwoods 
but for softwoods. 

The amount of business done in American 
hardwoods during August was larger than in 
the corresponding period of 1928. Stocks ot 


American hardwoods in the United Kingdom 
are considerably smaller than they were in 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 82 and 83 
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September, 1928. Sor of the American hard- 
wood exporters ma ‘ep siight concessions in 
prices during Augus put the same exporters 
are now firmly hol@®ng to their July prices. 
“The house building industries in London, 
Liverpool and smaller ports, in fact all over 
the United Kingdom, are flourishing. Whiie 
house pbuilding requires large quantities of. 
softwoods and low grade hardwoods, it also 
calls for considerable quantities of hard- 
woods for flooring and interior trim. It may 
pe safely said that there is more activity in 
nouse building in the United Kingdom than 
at any other time in the last several years. 

Imports of American hardwoods into the 
United Kingdom continue on a moderate 
scale, while stocks which have been in store 
for some time are ‘being slowly consumed. 

The demand for cabinet oak was very good 
during August, and prices have held up well. 
The wagon oak demand has _ been light. 
prices for tough ash are firm and the demand 
is fair, the expectation being that the demand 
will improve during fall. 

Glasgow is about the only United Kingdom 
port that offers ground for any complaint 
regarding hardwood conditions, and the com- 
plaint emanating from there is not serious. 
Glasgow reports state that requirements of 
American hardwoods are being principally 
supplied from stocks on hand, and that busi- 
ness is not easily negotiated. There appears 
to be some demand in Glasgow for 1-, 1%4- 
and 1%-inch oak, as well as for inch 
quartered oak. Cabinet oak planks two 
inches and thicker are being given some at- 
tention. A few inquiries are coming out for 
prime basswood and prime wide sap gum, 
chiefly in %- and %-inch stocks. 


Gum and Oak Selling Well 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 23.—There is a good 
demand for practically all items of hardwood. 
Sap gum is scarce in all grades and thicknesses. 
Furniture and sash and door factories are 
taking all of the higher grades, while box 
and crate factories have absorbed lower grades. 
Flooring factories are taking some oak, while 
millwork plants are actively after the higher 
grades. Thick magnolia is about the slowest 
item on the list. Sales managers expect auto- 
mobile factories to be again active in. the amar- 
ket within the next thirty days. 


Furniture Plants Are Best Buyers 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 24.— Though Georgia 
hardwood production is heavy, bookings are 
also large, but are well below the cut, so that 
many of the larger mills are beginning to ac- 
cumulate sizable stocks. For the first time in 
several months, furniture factories have taken 
the lead in buying, especially gum, those in the 
Carolina, Georgia and east Tennessee district 
being the best buyers. Gum prices are firm 
and have been showing an upward tendency. 
The automotive factories are still buying well, 
but not as heavily as had been expected. Some 
sizable orders are looked for to take care of 
early 1930 automotive requirements. Oak 
flooring plants are fairly active in the oak 
market, and operating on the best basis in two 
or three months, with retail call for flooring 
holding up well in this section. The millwork 
plants continue good buyers of shop items. A 
few small orders are reported by larger whole- 
salers for maple flooring in the industrial field. 
An increasing movement to foreign buyers is 
noted, with inquiry improving. 


Demand Light; Prices Firm 


Cincinnati, Onto, Sept. 23.—Spot buying of 
Appalachian hardwoods has been light, al- 
though inquiries continue in fair volume. 
Building industries are much hampered by 
tightness of the money market. Orders from 
auto factories are tapering off and inquiries 
have not been developing into orders. Prices 
rule firm, and dealers are receiving good sup- 
port from mills of the Appalachian region. 
Distress cars are few. The only weak items 
on the list are red oak 4-6/4 FAS and No. 1 
common. Plain white oak is firm, and so are 
maple, ash and chestnut. Thick plain white 
oak and sound wormy oak and chestnut are 
scarce and command premiums. Grade 2A 


poplar is being sold in place of chestnut for 
furniture core stock. Oak orders from furni- 
ture factories are tapering off, the plants being 
pretty well stocked up. Export inquiry is im- 
proving, and orders are not so hard to develop, 
although competition with foreign producers is 
still strong. British and German customers 
are buying more on quality and many old cus- 
tomers are returning to American species after 
trying out European woods. 

Pine and cypress are rather slow, and pur- 
chases of Pacific coast woods are limited to 
fill-in orders. Prices are only fairly steady. 


Better Grades Moving; Lowers Slow 

E.xins, W. Va., Sept. 23.—Although the 
market for hardwoods has been more active 
since Labor Day, certain species and grades 
are not moving. There is still a good demand 
for better grades of maple, beech, birch and 
basswood, but demand for lower grades is not 
strong. Chestnut is probably slowest and the 
weakest species on the hardwood list. Special- 
ties such as ties are not being taken up very 
rapidly, and ties are accumulating. 


Outlook Considered Satisfactory 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—Hardwood whole- 
salers speak appreciatively of both foreign and 
domestic demand. The request for furniture 
woods was really good throughout the summer, 
and indications are that business will continue 
satisfactory through the autumn. Better orders 
are expected from manufacturers of automobile 
bodies and a strong market for thick birch and 
maple is expected. Buyers in England and 
on the Continent are inquiring, and more than 
a little business already has resulted. The slow 
piano trade is offset by very active business in 
radio cabinets. House finish mills and retail 
yards are showing a little more interest. Quo- 
tations are well held throughout the hardwood 
list. 

The buying of hardwood flooring continues 
quiet, and retailers are very hesitant about 
paying prices now quoted. The first grade of 
plain white oak flooring is $92@94.50; second 
grade, $82@84.50, and third grade, $67.50@ 
73.50. The second grade is attracting the most 
attention. Maple and birch flooring are very 
quiet and firm. First grade maple flooring is 
ire quoted $98.50, and first grade birch, 

88. 


Some Interests Buying Well 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Sept. 23.—There have been 
some releases of old orders from automobile 
plants, but very little new business. But ash, 
4/ to 12/4, is now in better demand than for 
a long time, though sales are not large. There 
is little ash on the market, following long 
months in which it was one of the slowest 
moving species. Some lumbermen claim that 
there has been more fuss made about lack of 
demand from the automotive interests than 
conditions warrant. Spring is the big season. 
In December and January plants step up pro- 
duction to high levels as new cars move in the 
spring. The radio and musical instrument in- 
terests have been buying core stock veneers 
and some lumber and furnishing a very nice 
volume of business. Furniture plants are busy 
with their fall orders. Railroads are buying 
a little oak, pine etc. Flooring plants are still 
taking stock sparingly. The planing mill and 
interior trim plants are buying little. Gum is 
generally reported to be active especially the 
lower grades. Poplar is slower than it was 
six or eight weeks ago. Oak is more active in 
sound wormy than in any other grade although 
there is scattered business in FAS and com- 
mon and better red and white. Quartered oak 
continues dull. Maple, elm and magnolia are 
rather slow. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville continue 
steady at about the following levels: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $90; Appalachian, $95; saps 
and selects, $64@70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, 
$36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $95@ 





The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 





First “Bite” on Success 


To be punctual with deliveries to cus- 
tomers it isn’t necessary for you to carry 
big slow-moving stocks. 

The exceptional railroad facilities of 
St. Louis enable us to get anything you 
need—one board or a carload—to you in 


short order. Seidel quick local lot ship- 
ments enable you to render punctual 
service to customers and at the same 
time keep your investment low and 
stock moving. 


How may we serve you today ? 


(%, 


LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











' Lath and Shingles 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 





For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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100; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; 
No. 1, $45 to $46; quartered sap, FAS, $61; 
No. 1, $46 to $48; plain red gum, FAS, $98; 
No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, 
$52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, 
$50 and $30. Southern red oak, $68, $52 and 
$42, white, $86, $54 and $44. Appalachian plain 
red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and 
$58; quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered 
red, $110 and $60. 

Good rains and reasonable weather over Sep- 
tember in Kentucky have materially aided corn, 
tobacco and other crops, and if frost stays 
away long enough, much late planted stuff 
which didn’t look like it would mature, will 
be harvested, and ‘result in much better rural 
conditions. 

The dairying industry in Kentucky is pro- 
viding and is going to provide much oppor- 
tunity for the lumberman in sales of barns and 
material. Kentucky is now coming fast as a 
dairy State, at least three counties having been 
ridden of scrub bull stock. Three cheese 
plants have been established in the State dur- 
ing the year; several additional milk condens- 
ing and cream handling plants, butter plants 
etc., and the number of milk cows in the State 
is increasing steadily, as well as quality of 
breed. It is pointed out that Kentucky has 
pasture grass and good water more months 
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4} Order What You Need 
} from Specialists in 


§ YELLOW PINE and 
{3 HARDWOODS 


Lumber, Timbers, 
Ties, Piling 


WHITE PINE, FIR 


We are also Headquarters for 
Creosoted Products. 


Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL treadguarters tor 


Lumbermen of 
the Northwest 


Spokane, 


U.S.A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventilation 


























than some of the northern dairy States, which 
means cheaper feeding and production. 


Birch and Maple Sell Steadily 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 23.—Current demand 
for practically all grades of northern hard- 
woods has continued steady. Birch has been 
moving well, and hard maple flooring continues 
an outstanding item in sales. There has been 
little change in the price situation. Stocks 
throughout the Wisconsin Valley region appear 
to be ample to meet fall demands. 

“Although the market situation appears to be 
a bit ‘spotty’ at present,” a leading shipper 
states, “we are not looking for any appreciable 
let-up in the movement of hardwoods. Birch 
has been in good demand for some time. In- 
quiries for hard maple flooring and some 
grades of hardwood finish indicate a resump- 
tion of building activities.” 

Hemlock stocks are low. The movement to 
retail yards has been quite steady the last few 
weeks, and prices have held well. Pine stocks 
are also low. The demand for the latter wood, 
however, has not been as brisk as it was a few 
weeks ago. 

The heavy frosts last week, which greatly 
curtailed the potato crop throughout this sec- 
tion of the State, have had a bad effect upon 
sales of retail lumber yards in the potato pro- 
ducing areas. 


Authorizes Advertising Program 
(Continued from Page 55) 


however, said the four manufacturers present 
had a spokesman in J. Arthur Whitworth, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manager of the Asso- 
ciated Office Furniture Manufacturers. 

Mr. Whitworth was brief but pungent in 
his remarks. He told of the absolute necessity 
of immediate and far-reaching advertising of 
the value of hardwoods in office furniture. He 
stressed the importance of impressing “the man 
behind the desk,” for that man is responsible 
for nearly all of the purchasing of hardwoods, 
and he should have hardwoods daily impressed 
upon his mind by their use in his desk and 
in his office furnishings. 

He illustrated the hold which steel has on 
the office furniture field in a most startling 
way. He asked those lumbermen present who 
keep “the very essence of their business— 
their records” in a steel filing cabinet, to raise 
their hands. As several rather unwillingly 
complied with the request he said, “That sort 
of typifies the situation.” 

The office furniture manufacturers are plan- 
ning a similar trade promotion campaign, and 
Mr. Whitworth said they would be glad to 
co-operate with the hardwood manufacturers. 
He stated that few manufacturers of office 
furniture would buy from a mill or whole- 
saler who was not a contributor to the hard- 
wood campaign. Mr. Fish said the furniture 
association would be furnished a list of con- 
tributors. 

Immediate action on the campaign was urged, 
also, by J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., 
who represented the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute. » He stated that several of that or- 
ganization’s members had been in favor of 
species advertising, but had changed their minds 
in favor of the group plan. 


Divided on Inspection Question 


When the report of the inspection rules com- 
mittee was read by George C. Ehemann, of 
Memphis, Tenn., the chairman, all was quiet 
and the proposed changes were adopted with 
no dissenting votes, until the matter of allow- 
ance for scant thickness of kiln dried lumber 
was broached. The committee itself had been 
divided on this question, so it was decided to 
put the two propositions up to the convention. 

Under the former rules, the association in- 
spectors have thrown out all rough lumber, kiln 
dried or otherwise, that was scant more than 
1/16-inch on thicknesses of % to 1%, inches, 
or scant more than %-inch on 2-inch and 
thicker, as air-dried rules specify. Some lum- 
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bermen thought, however, that the man 
should be allowed twice that much 
dried stock, to make up for the natura 
age in the kilns, and contended that 
as adopted give them that privilege. Two ne 
rules, both of which were explicit on Pe 
matter, were drawn up by the committee and 
for about an hour the proponents of each 
argued on the floor of the convention. Finajj 
though, after Chief Inspector William H. Ne 
son had assured the men that there had 
little real difficulty because of the past inter. 
pretation of the rule, the following rule was 
adopted : 


ulacturer 
for kiln 
1 shrink. 
the rules 


“Kiln Dried Rule” 


“Checks and warp shall not be consid. 
ered defects. Rough kiln dried lumber speci- 
fied %” to 1%” thick may be ,” 


2 


: : Scant of 

the nominal thickness; 2” and thicker may 
, 

be %” scant. In other respects Standard 


rules of inspection will apply. 


Support Rosenwald Museum 


A letter from Helmuth Bay, research as. 
sociate in forestry for the Rosenwald Indys- 
trial Museum, in Chicago, was read. The 
museum seeks the co-operation of lumbermen 
everywhere in gathering a material for a com. 
prehensive exhibit showing all the factors that 
enter into the lumbering industry. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a committee to 
aid in the matter, and the resolutions committee 
also drew up a resolution favoring the project 
and urging the active support of the association 
members. 

The resolutions committee also offered a 
resolution in the nature of a memorial to the 
late Harry B. Curtin, a former president of the 
association, whose death occurred last January, 

Thanks were extended to E. C. Atkins & Co. 
for the badges which they furnished for the 
occasion. 

The election of officers brought the convention 
to a close. Vice President John |. Shafer pre- 
sided during the election of the president. Di- 
rectors elected for the three-year term were: 
Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind; 
Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis.; 
James C. West, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Walter E. 
Chamberlin, of Boston, Mass.; W. F. Oliver, 
of Toronto, Ont.; E. C. Schoen, of Chicago; 


.E. J. Young, of Madison, Wis.; John Raine, 


of Rainelle, W. Va.; W. H. Lear, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

All elections were unanimous. 

The nominating committee consisted of C. F. 
Maples, of Knoxville, Tenn., chairman; C, H. 
Kramer, of Richmond, Ind.; Paul Rush, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. G. Christmann, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; and John R. Thistlethwaite, of 
Opelousas, La. On the resolutions committee 
were: John W. McClure, of Memphis, chair- 
man; Joe Thompson and O. M. Krebs, both 
of Memphis; Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, 
Ind.; and E. C. Schoen, of Chicago. The com- 
mittee on officers’ reports had as its chairman 
John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., and with 
him were Thomas Blagden, of New York City, 
George F. Kerns, of Chicago, Harry E. Kline, 
of Louisville, Ky., and C. H. White, of San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Fields for Extension Widen 


(Continued from Page 35) 

veloped secretly and are to sell for $175, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by an official 
of the Radio-Victor Corporation of America. 
Commenting on this new device which will 
take its place as a new musical instrument be- 
side the piano, violin, etc., this official said: 
“Anyone who is able to hum a tune, sing of 
whistle may play the RCA Theremins as well 
as a trained musician. Continuous improve- 
ment, of course, may be secured by study. 
The first instrument we are placing -on the 
market has an entirely new tone color, similar 
to the violin or cello.” 

The source of the sound is-a loud speaker 
to which is applied alternating current voltage 
of variable frequency, generated within the 
instrument itself. 
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September 298, 1929 
OOO — 


Hoo-Hoo Plans 


Nore: A full report of the annual 
meeting of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo will appear in the Oct. 5 issue 
of the American LumMBERMAN—EDITOR. 








_ sill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

AmariLLo, TEX., Sept. 25.—Possibilities, pro- 
posed improvements and recommendations for 
4 complete reorganization of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo were outlined to delegates 
attending the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the international fratern:ty of lumbermen at 
its opening session here today. 

The recommendations were contained in the 
annual address of Melvin M. Riner, of Kan- 
sas City, Snark of the Universe; the annual 
report of Secretary H. R. Isherwood, St. 
Louis, and a paper prepared by A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore., a member of the Supreme Nine, 
outlining a plan of reorganization. 

Chief among Snark Riner’s suggestions for 
improvement of the organization were the 
elimination of the death benefit fund and the 
requirement of sustaining membership fee of 
$25 a year. He spoke optimistically of the 
future of the order with proper support from 
lumbermen. 

The addition of 919 new members and the 
reinstatement of 175 others were reported by 
Secretary Isherwood. He declared that the 
membership for the new year appeared to be 
more stable than in recent years, indicating 
that the lumber business is reaching a more 
stabilized basis. Figures on business of the 
international club showed a reduction of sev- 
eral thousand dollars in administration costs. 

A staff of speakers who would tour the two 
nations and organize local clubs in every city 
where two or more lumber companies exist 
was recommended in the paper prepared by 
Mr. Dixon, and read by Franklin A. Hofheins, 
North Tonawanda, N. His plan would 
place every Hoo-Hoo club on almost an en- 
tirely new basis of operation. 

Visitors were welcomed to the city by Mayor 
Ernest O. Thompson, and Dwight Newby, 
president of the Amarillo _Hoo-Hoo, who 
spoke in behalf of the local club, as well 
as the Hoo-Hoo of Texas. Adelard Beadette, 
Montreal, Canada, made the responsive address. 

Six former Snarks of the order, now mem- 
bers of the House of Ancients, were in at- 
tendance, and were introduced from the floor 
of the convention. They were N. A. Gladding, 


Indianapolis, oldest living ex-Snark; A. C. 
Ramsey, Terrell, Tex., second oldest; E. D. 
Tennant, Santa Monica, Calif.; W. S. Dicka- 


son, Tulsa, Okla.; Arthur A. Hood, Chicago, 
and James M. Brown, Spokane, Wash. 


Many other prominent lumbermen, repre- 
senting almost every State in the United 
States and Canada, were in attendance. There 


were 250 at the opening session, with a pros- 
pective total attendance of 400. A class of 
novices was initiated into the Osirian Cloister 
in the afternoon session, with James M. Brown, 
High Priest of Isiris, officiating. The annual 
Cloister banquet was held Wednesday night, 
Harry F. Kendall, High Priest of Ptah, Kan- 
sas City, being the principal speaker. 

Officials of the order believe the thirty- 
eighth annual will see the inauguration of a 
new program that will mean the perpetuation 
and development of the fraternity. 


Hear Raetibins on Wood’s Superiority 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 24.—The instruction 
class of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 13 of Boston met Saturday evening and 
listened to a very interesting lecture by J. K. 
Kapp, forest products engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, on the 
superiority of wood over substitutes for build- 
ing. The regular monthly meeting of the club 
was held’on Sept. 18 in the rooms of the Bos- 
ton Square and Compass Club, and the follow- 





Reorganization 


ing officers elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Fred W. White; vice president, Vernon 
Mattson; secretary-treasurer, Frederic Kemp; 


directors, U. M. Carlton, Herbert Meagher, 
George Perkins, Frederic Kemp and Thomas 
Eagan. 


Frederic Kemp was elected delegate to the 
international convention at Amarillo, Tex., and 
is now on the way there with a handsome 
present to be presented by the local club to 
the international order. It is a suitably en- 
graved gavel and block made from the oak of 
the far famed frigate Constitution which is 
now being reconditioned at the Charlestown 
navy yard here. 


New Plan Stimulates Attendance 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 24.—Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo, or rather its new president, H. S. 
Berge, has evolved a new method of stimulat- 
ing attendance at meetings which should prove 
conducive to big turnouts. 

Judge Gunnar Nordbye was the chief 
speaker at the last session, which was in the 
nature of a Constitution Week observance. 
“America’s greatest need,” he declared, “is a 
more intelligent and interested citizenry. We 
must not only be recipients of the benefits af- 
forded by our form of government, but we 
must do something to deserve those benefits 
and see that they are preserved for posterity.” 
The speaker defended the right of the Supreme 
Court to pass on the constitutionality of legis- 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 23.—Robert Black- 
burn, chairman of the golf committee of the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, announces that the 
final tourney of the season will be held Oct. 1 
at Jefferson at the reconstructed course and 
club house. Special prizes will be awarded for 
the various events. 


Empire State Salesmen’s Outing 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 23—More than 100 sales- 
men and guests attended the outing of the 
Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen held at Trout 
Brook Inn on Sept. 19. Among the guests was 
Mayor Rath, of Utica. Those present included 
many from the New England States. Luncheon 
was served at noon, followed by sports and 
games, constituting a jamboree. The finale to 
the two days’ session which opened with a 
dinner at the Yates Hotel, was a clam bake 
at 5 p. m. 


Buffalo Dealers in Chestnut Outing 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The annual 
chestnut outing of the Buffalo lumber dealers 
was held yesterday afternoon and evening at. 
the farm of Attorney General Hamilton Ward 
at North Boston. The various lumber inter- 
ests, the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, the Buf- 
falo Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Hoo- 
Hoo Club were all represented, the attendance 
being about 180. The members of the lumber 
trade left their offices at noon and after lunch 
they motored to Mr. Ward’s farm, where a 
delightful summer day was spent in harmony 
with nature and in the playing of games of 
different kinds, including baseball. Eugene 
Whissel, of the L. N. Whissel Lumber Co., was 
the captain of the winning nine, which de- 
feated that of Ed Hoffman, of the Bennett- 
Bison Lumber Co., by a score of 9 to 7 in 
five innings. 
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Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
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FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 





Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 
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Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit in thefuture. Investigate now! 1 y 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you, 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
sold to Whittle & Slade, 


Eufaula—J. H. Gordon Lumber Co. 


CONNECTICUT. Norwich—H. F. & A. J. Dawley 
succeeded by Charles E. Lamb. 

Milford—Milford Lumber Co. succeeded by Guern- 
sey-Westcott Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Canoochee River Lumber 
Co. removed headquarters to Savannah. 

ILLINOIS. Plano—Jeter & Jeter sold to Plano 
Co-operative Grain Co. 

Wheaton—F. A. Roadstrom Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Du Page Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Harlan—Farmers Lumber & Grain Co., 
organized by local capital in 1900, sold to settle 
estate of William A. Davie, who was manager and 
held controlling interest. 

Hawkeye—Schrader & Hand, lumber and build- 
ing materials, consolidating its two west end yards 
and erecting 132-foot shed. New offices will also 
be erected. 

KANSAS. Cambridge — Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lumber Co. sold to Harlow & Turran. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Barnard & Powell 
Co. succeeded by Barnard Lumber Sales Co. 

Houghton—Worcester Lumber (Ltd.) changing 
name to Hamar Land & Lumber (Ltd.) 

Linwood and Pinconning — Gebhardt-Morrow 


(Inc.) 


Lumber & Supply Co., succeeded by Linwood 
Lumber Co. 
MINNESOTA. Ivanhoe—George H. Munn sold 





to Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. 
Thief River Falls—M. A. 
Central Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Miner & Frees Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Smith Coal & Material 
so 


Ireland succeeded by 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Claremont—Hadley & Dem- 
ers succeeded by Hadley & Flower. 

OHIO. Spring Valley—W. R. Hiatt & Son suc- 
ceeded by Caldwell & Clellan. 

OREGON. Noti—Briggs Bros. have purchased 
the Flack Saw Mill near this point. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Winyah Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Rankin & Tyson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. New Effington—Jones-Beito 
Lumber Co. sold to Irelands Lumber Yard (Inc.). 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Bristol Builders’ Supply 
Co. succeeded by Hassinger Lumber Co. 

Martin—Johnson-Pickle Lumber Co. sold to Hurt- 
Vowell Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Ballinger—L. E. Blair Lumber Co. sold 
to Higginbotham Lumber Co. 

Coleman—Higginbotham Bros. & Co. (Inc.) sold 
to H. H. Hardin. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Snow Lumber & 
Shingle Co. has given a bill of sale to mill and 
equipment to James D. Esary. 

Kalama—R. Gourley is reported to have pur- 
chased the tie mill of John M. Steaeger, near this 
point. 

Issaguah—Carl Pearson and Albin Hedberg have 
taken over the sawmill of E. P. Neukirchen, near 
here, and will operate as P. & H. Lumber Co. 

Snohomish—L J. Taylor and Arthur Meenk 
have sold their interest in the Snohomish Lumber 
Co. to Laird McCormick, who becomes half owner 
in partnership with Robert Skalley. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Kelly-Dodson 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
in Prairie Grove. 


Lum- 
Main office 
A. W. Bone, Springdale, presi- 


dent. 

CALIFORNIA. San Leandro—Progressive Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Mack-Chiasson Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Miller Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $125,000. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Kentucky Table Co., 


incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


MAINE. Orange—Gale Box Co., incorporated; 
100 shares, no par value; to manufacture boxes. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Michigan Woodframe & 
Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $9,000. 

Grand Rapids—Steil Mfg. Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $40,000, common, and $35,000 preferred. 

Petoskey—Michigan Block Corporation, incorpo- 
rated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tupelo—Leake & Goodlet Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital to $75,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Ornamental 
incorporated. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—S. R. Parquet Flooring 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000, to deal in floor- 
ing material of all kinds; Solomon Napolsky, 350 
Stone Ave., Brooklyn. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Hominy Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


OHIO. Brooklyn Viliage—Ridge Roan Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
and sell all kinds of lumber. 

Cleveland—Midiand Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 250 shares, no par stock, to deal in lumber 
and building supplies. 

Youngstown—Stambaugh-Frampton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 100 shares no par stock, to 
deal in all kinds of lumber and building supplies, 


Floor Co., 


OKLAHOMA. Drumright—Home Lumber Co in 
corporated; capital, $25,000. ae 
OREGON. Noti—Long Tom Lumber (Co, 
ing capital from $10,000 to $15,000. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—Lansing Lumber Co 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. - 
VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Old Dominion Table & 
Cabinet Works, incorporated; capital, $150,000: to 
manufacture and deal in furniture. : 
WASHINGTON. Everett—Granite Falls Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,500. 
Kelso—Taylor & Seaberg, incorporated; capital 
$6,000; sawmill. - 
Seattle—L. H. Wood Novelty Co., incorporated: 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture wood novelties. ’ 
Tacoma—Tillicum Toys (Inc.) increasing capital 
to $35,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Spencer—c. A. Parrish 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; sawmill, 
WISCONSIN. Hiles—Hiles Lumber Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Anniston—The Anniston Box Fac- 
tory plans enlargement of plant. 

Athens—Knight Bros. reported planning to re- 
build stave plant recently destroyed by fire. 

Birmingham—Alabama Millwork Co. will soon 
start improvement and enlargement of plant of 
Southern Millwork. Co, recently purchased. 

Goodwater-——Singleton Lumber Co, plans improy- 
ing and enlarging planing mill recently purchased 
from McLeod Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS, Stuart—Anderson-Tully Co. plans 
reconstruction of an 8-ft. band mill and resaw 
plant here which was recently destroyed by fire 
with loss of $75,000. 

FLORIDA, Palatka — Boaz Barrel Co. has 
awarded contracts for additional unit to plant and 
will also add dry kilns. 

OREGON. Austin—Cavanaugh Lumber Co. plans 
erection of 170,000 foot capacity sawmill on Sum- 
ter Valley Railroad near here. C. W. Cavanaugh, 
president. 

Carnation—The Carnation Lumber Co. will re- 
build its sawmill. 

Coquille-—E. W. Gregg, building supplies, will 
erect a woodworking plant. 

Rainier—L. B. Unkefer, of Longview, Wash., 
will erect sawmill, kiln and woodworking plant at 
Oregon end of the new Longview-Rainier bridge. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—tThe shingle mill of 
the Barr Shingle Co. is reported to be rebuilt. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Wadley—Planing mill and office of 
Feckler Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Moehn Cooperage Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Brentwood—Texas Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., loss by fire, $3,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Tifft Lumber & Mill Cor- 


poration, storage shed burned with contents, con- 
sisting of white pine lumber. 


increas. 


& Co., 


Brooklyn—Mortenson Woodworking Co. (lInc.) 
loss by fire, $50,000. 

OREGON. Lafayette—Sawmill of Haynes & 
Berkenfield, destroyed by fire. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Roger Laudati 


(Inc.), loss by fire, $40,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—C. P. Robinson 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $2,500. 


TEXAS. Kingsland—Cedar yard of F. W. King, 
of Austin, damaged by fire. 

Texarkana—East Texas Box & Crate Co.’s plant 
damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Jorden—Sawmill of Ole Eliason 
& Sons burned with no insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Nanaimo—Pickett & Strom 
Co. (Ltd.), loss by fire which destroyed boiler 
room, lumber mill, bunk and cook houses, and 
office building. Mill had capacity of 40,000 feet. 

St. Andre—Sawmill of the Burgess Lumber Co. 
destroyed by fire. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Fire in the 
Lumber Yards caused loss of $5,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—J. F. Baldwin Builders’ 
Supply Co. has started a building supply business 
with warehouse on Morris Ave. and L. & N. R. R. 
tracks. Will carry no lumber. 

Birmingham—Moore-Handley Hardware Co. in- 
stalling sash and door and other woodworking ma- 
chinery; will build stock items for the wholesale 
and retail trade. 

La Fayette—La Fayette Lumber & Supply Co. 
opening new lumber and building materials busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Cabinet & Fur- 
niture Works engaging in the manufacturing busi- 
ness at 1899 Union. 

IOWA. Carnarvon—Westerman Lumber Co. will 
build a lumber yard, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Kimball Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) has started a wholesale millwork 
business. 

NEBRASKA. Petersburg—The Rosebud Lumber 
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will open a lumber yard at Wood, S. D., under 
management of Mr. Phillips. 

NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—Higginbotham-Bartlett 
co, starting retail yard. ’ 
NEW YORK. Buffalo—H. C. Vackel & Bro. 
tarting @ lumber business at 351 Le Roy Ave. 

se ooughkeepsie—The Davis & Cole Lumber Co. 
puilding new yard, including shed, storage house 
and office. 

gOUTH DAKOTA. 


Co. 


Wood—Rosebud Lumber Co. 


will open new yard under management of Mr. 
Phillips. 
TEXAS. Amarillo—Marvin Heinatz has started 


a lumber business. 

Houston—Swan Lumber Co. recently started a 
cominission business with offices in the Union Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Pine Lumber Co. 
plans expansion through opening new yard at 
Courtland Ave. and 27th St. 

Osceola—Anderson Yard Co. has opened a new 
branch yard in the business section to which the 
offices have been moved. 


SAREE AEEAEEAAE: 


Trouble and Litigation 


OLEAN, N. Y., Sept. 24.—R. G. Brownell 
and Perry E. Wurst, Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 
19 were named receivers for the Keystone 
Wood Chemical & Lumber Corporation, of 
Olean, N. Y. The receivers were_appointed 
upon the application of George SB. Barclay of 
Williamsport, Pa., and Stanley D. Barclay of 
Laquin, Pa. The complaint alleges that while 
the Keystone concern which is engaged in 
manufacturing timber and timber products 
and operates a saw mill and wood distilling 
plant has assets of $4,239,692, as against liabil- 
ities of $1,901,202, it is experiencing difficulty 
in meeting its current obligations and ex- 
penses. An answer filed in Federal court by 
the Keystone company admits the allegations 
of the complaint and states that the defendant 
joins in the prayer for relief outlined in the 
bill of complaint. The Keystone corporation 
also has about 70,000 acres of virgin timber 
land near Glenfield, N. Y:, also a large lumber 





mill and wood distillation plant, said to be 
one of the largest in the country. 


DANVILLE, ILL., Sept. 23.—Tegge Bros., a 
co-partnership operating lumber yards, coal 
and elevator properties in Papineau, IIl., filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the Fed- 
eral court here. Injunction has been issued 
against the sheriff to restrain him from sale 
of the properties to convert them into credit- 
ors’ assets. 


UTICA, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The South Bay 
Lumber Co., of Whitesboro, N. Y., filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy in the United States court 


here on Sept. 19, listing liabilities of $12,500 





“and assets of $33,945. 





Hymeneal 


WOODRUFF-THOMAS. Announcement was 
recently made of the marriage on July 7 of 
Miss Ethel Thomas of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Vee O. Woodruff, Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co., 
of that city. The marriage took place at Her- 
nando, Miss., but the couple did not let their 
friends know of the marriage. They are now 
at home at 1626 Jackson avenue, Memphis. 


WOODS-STANLEY. Announcement is made 
of the marriage on Sept. 6 of Miss Wilma 


Stanley, of Tiptonville, Tenn., and Frank 
Woods, son of Eugene Woods, president of 
the Woods Lumber Co. of Memphis, Tenn. 
The couple will reside in Memphis. Frank 


Woods is vice president of the Woods Lumber 
Co. 

GEHRKE-LOFTSGORDON. Elmer James 
Loftsgordon, member of the Madison, Wis., 
firm of Loftsgordon Bros. Lumber Co., was 
married at Baraboo, Wis., Sept. 5, to Miss 
Leona Mary Gehrke, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Gehrke, of Baraboo. The wedding cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Poppe of the 
German Lutheran Church in the latter city. 
A dinner and reception followed the ceremony. 
Following an extensive trip the couple will 
make their home in Madison. 





HERVEY LINDLEY, retired Seattle, Wash., 


lumberman, capitalist,. civic and national 
leader, known all over the United States as 
the “father of the Columbia Basin project,” 
died of heart failure at his home in that city 
on Friday morning, Sept. 20. Mr. Lindley 
was born in Belleville, Ind., June 25, 1854, and 
was educated in the Minneapolis high schools 
and Minneapolis Commercial College. For 
thirteen years he was engaged in the lumber 
business at Waterloo, Iowa, and in 1886 hav- 
ing acquired some means, he moved to Cali- 
fornia. He founded the town of Whittier, 
Calif. and was a director of Whittier State 
College, a Quaker institution. He engaged ex- 
tensively in lumbering operations in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington and built up a 
large fortune in that business and in mining 
and railroading connections. He disposed of 
his interests in 1906 to the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, and moved to Seattle where he had 
lived ever since. While in California, Mr. 
Lindley entered politics, -holding many impor- 
tant offices in the local Republican organiza- 
tion, and in the ’90s was Republican leader of 
the State. After moving to Seattle Mr. Lind- 
ley became an active member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and took active part in all 
civic movements. About eight years ago the 
Columbia Basin League was formed and Mr. 
Lindley was selected president, a position he 
held until his death, making many trips to 
Washington and sparing neither time nor ef- 
fort in forwarding the project. His dream 
was to live to see its completion. Mr. Lind- 
ley leaves a brother, Albert Lindley, of Los 
Angeles, two sisters and a niece. Mrs. Lind- 
ley died about ten years ago. 


GEORGE D. HUBBARD, for several years 
Past a representative in Birmingham, Ala., 
for the Austin Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died suddenly on Sept. 14 at his residénce in 
Birmingham. He had spent the afternoon at 
the Masonic Temple club rooms and visited a 
Physician just prior to going home, but had 
not felt any alarm at his condition. Mr. Hub- 
bard was one of the old-time buyers and in- 
Spectors of Mississippi. For more than twen- 
ty-five years he had traveled up and down the 
southern states buying yellow pine stock and 
inspecting. During the war Mr. Hubbard han- 
dled important Government assignments in 
connection with lumber used in various proj- 
ects and after the close of Government activ- 
ities went to Birmingham, where he had lived 
ever since. He was widely known and liked 
in the South, numbering. his friends among 
the millmen and his fellow travelers by the 
hundreds. Surviving are his widow, one son 
and two daughters. 


CHARLES C. CAMBRIDGE, of the Savan- 
hah Planing Mill Co., Savannah, Ga., died Sept. 


11 at his home, in that city. He had been 
in failing health for several years. He was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 8, 1868, and 
received his early education in Savannah. His 
first position was with the Savannah, Florida 
& Western Railroad. At the end of a year he 
resigned to accept a position with the James 
M. Dixon Co., which later became the Dixon 
Lumber Co. After twenty years in the em- 
ploy of the company, he and P. G. Judkins 
bought out the business in 1912 and started 
the Savannah Planing Mill Co., which they 
continued to operate up to Mr. Cambridge’s 
death. Mr. Cambridge was a member of the 
Kiwanis Club, Savannah Yacht Club, Savan- 
nah Golf Club, Catholic Laymen’s Association, 
president of the Savannah Builders’ Exchange 
and an Elk, of which lodge he was at one 
time Exalted Ruler. 


JOHN S. BONNER, JR., of Houston, Tex., 
died on Friday morning, Sept. 20, at the 
Bayshore home of his parents at the age of 
27. He had been ill for several months. Mr. 
Bonner was the son of John S. Bonner, Hous- 
ton oil man and former well-known lumber- 
man, who still maintains an active interest 
in lumber affairs, and was vice president of 
the San Jacinto Trust Co., of Houston. He 
was widely known among Texas lumbermen, 
having almost as extensive an acquaintance 
as his father, and his death will be sincerely 
mourned in lumber circles. 





GEORGE M. BOYD, aged 66, superintendent 
of the shingle mill of the Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla., died at his home there after an 
extended illness. Mr. Boyd was born in Green- 
wood, S. C., Nov. 16, 1862. Before moving 
to Palatka in 1895 he lived in Louisiana. Dur- 
ing most of the thirty-four years that he lived 
in Palatka, he was connected with the Wilson 
Cypress Co. He was a member of the Elks 
lodge of that city. Mr. Boyd is survived by 
his widow and by two daughters, and one 
brother. 


ALEXANDER STEWART, at one time en- 
gaged in the sash and door business in Chi- 
cago, died at his home, 5624 Dorchester Ave- 
nue, on Tuesday, Sept. 24, at the age of 94. 
Mr. Stewart had lived in Chicago for 52 years. 
He was born in Lancaster, Ont., and moved 
to Fond du Lac, Wis., when young. He came 
to Chicago in 1877, engaging in the sash and 
door business until he retired in 1908. He 
was a member of the Hamilton Club. A widow 
and one son, Charles C., survive. 


FREDERICK K. WEYERHAEUSER, JR., 
thirteen-month-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick K. Weyerhaeuser, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
died Sept. 20 in a Minneapolis hospital, Fu- 
neral services were held Sept. 21. 
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Jiffy Service” for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 






Vv COMPANY 
olympla Washington 








SALES AGENTS: 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 


Service-Quality 
Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 


WRITE US. 


TheGriswold Lumber Co. 


Failing Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 
All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 











RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERME 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS - 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


Longview, Wash. 


Sept. 21.—Construction began Sept. 16 on 
the first unit of the M. & M. Plywood Co. plant 
here. The contractors expect to have it ready 
inside of ninety days. The daily capacity will 
be about 100,000 feet of veneer, which will 
be exported over the local export dock, and 
a portion shipped to Portland for working at 
the M. and M. Woodworking plant. 

The sawmill of the Winlock & Toledo Lum- 
ber Co., Winlock, closed down Monday, Sept. 
16, to be down for a week. Superintendent 
Lee Tarleton announces that the plant will 
resume operations on a 5-day-per-week sched- 
ule until market conditions justify full-time 
operation. Logging operations, on the com- 
pany’s holdings southeast of Toledo, will like- 
wise be curtailed. 

John Channing, superintendent of mills of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, 
Tex., one of the oldest lumber manufacturing 
concerns in the United States, was a recent 
visitor to Longview. Mr. Channing has been 
spending a few weeks in the West looking 
over various manufacturing operations, prior 
to working out plans for development by his 
company of holdings it recently acquired in 
New Mexico. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 21.—Capt. E. A. Selfridge, lumber ex- 
pert and trade commissioner in Europe for 
the Department of Commerce, was the guest 
of honor at the regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s club yesterday, which 
brought out one of the largest attendances 
of the year. Discussing European conditions 
and the future of the foreign lumber market, 
Capt. Selfridge told the lumbermen that more 
and more Douglas fir is being used in Europe 
every year, but that prices are too low and 
the competition is very keen. “The only real 
competition Douglas fir has. over there is 
with itself,” the speaker said. “There is a 
wide field in Europe for all kinds of Amer- 
ican lumber, but for special uses and not in 
competition with the European woods. Your 
products should be exploited abroad on their 
merits. It is for you to decide how this 
shall be done.” Capt. Selfridge recommended 
an expansion of the trade extension work of 
the west coast and national associations to 
foreign fields. The best potential market for 
west coast woods, he said, is England, with 
Germany second. “European buyers now play 
one American broker against another and so 
keep prices far below what they should be,” 
he said. “Cargo shipments to Europe are 
practically unknown, due to fluctuations in 
prices and freight rates. There are no stocks 
of Douglas fir carried and all buying is for 
immediate needs.” The captain answered a 
fire of questions put by the Tacoma manu- 
facturers, who seemed keenly interested in 
the conditions he described. He told of the in- 
creasing production of Russian lumber, the 
contracts made by British lumber agents with 
the Russian producers which have kept the 
price up, and the curtailment program of 
the Scandinavian and Finnish producers. No 
business was taken up at the meeting, which 
was followed by the regular discussion by 
the manufacturers. 

With the whole western portion of Wash- 
ington an inferno of forest fires, the Tacoma 
district has so far escaped any serious dam- 
age, though all logging camps have ceased 
operations and the public is entirely excluded 
from the forested areas. The heavy smoke 
pall which has hung over the entire Cascade 
range has made airplane observation and fire 
lookout stations useless. Conditions have im- 
proved slightly during the last two days, as 
there have been a number of light showers 
and the humidity has increased. Forestry 
officials here believe the worst has passed 
but are still apprehensive of a new fire get- 
ting out of control and doing immense dam- 
age in the tinder dry timber. The season 
is said to be the worst in more than twenty 
years. 

John Dower, president of the John Dower 
Lumber Co. and the Tacoma) Chamber of 


——, 


News Notes from Am 


Commerce, has been selected to represent Ta- 
coma at the meeting of the western division 
of the United States Chamber of Commer 
which will be held at Ogden, Utah, Sept. 3 
Mr. Dower will head a delegation of Tacoma 
business men. 

A recruise of the timber in Pierce County 
has been demanded by the county assessor 
who declares the value placed on the timber 
is 50 percent below its actual value, and that 
the county is losing the taxes on $3,000,099 
to $5,000,000 worth of property every year 
The last timber cruise in the county for as. 
sessment purposes was mdae in 1908, ang 
the figures obtained then are still being useg 

The Neimi Brothers Logging Co., of Olym. 
pia, has filed amended articles of incorporg. 
tion changing the name of the company ty 
Krakenberger & Neimi (Inc.), and increasing 
the capitalization from $15,000 to $100,000, 

H. C. Bolton and A. W. Newman, of 7,. 
coma, have organized the Mountain Highway 
Lumber Co. with a capitalization of $10,009, 
A small mill is to be erected not far from 
the city. 

A shipment of three loads of fir piling from 
128 to 132 feet long was recently made by 
Carl Sander, who is operating a logging camp 
near Alder. The piling was shipped to New 
Jersey, where it will be used in the cop- 
struction of a new Ford Motor Co. plant. The 
sticks were sent to Tacoma and from here by 





boat. 2 
Portland, Ore. 
Sept. 21.—Showers today broke the longest 
drouth in the Pacific Northwest for many 


years, and logging and lumbering operations 
may now be resumed actively. Until the 
very tail end of .the long dry spell, Oregon 
escaped serious losses, but last week in sey- 
eral districts there were houses and equip- 
ment burned. Resumption of operations by 
logging camps in the Columbia River district 
is fortunate for the sawmills, as log supply 
has been below normal for some time. 

Local, export and _ intercoastal business 
has slowed down, and production is_ being 
curtailed considerably, with many mills on 
a 5-day week basis, both in the fir region of 
western Oregon and the Inland Empire pine 
region. The spruce market remains steady, 
although the volume of business is not as 
large as it was a couple of months ago when 
it was booming. The amount of lumber mov- 
ing to California ports, from mills here and 
on the lower Columbia River, is about 
normal. 

To meet log demand on Grays Harbor, an 
effort is now being made to raft fir logs from 
Florence, on the Oregon coast. The third 
raft is waiting for smoother water on 
Siuslaw bar, with a tug ready to proceed to 
sea. One of the earlier rafts broke up, but 
the logs were salvaged. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 25.—A fair volume of sales, and more 
inquiries, are reported in the northern pine 
trade this week. Prices of northern pine are 
holding firm. Sales for the last week or two 
are not quite up to those of earlier in the 
season. Railroads are continuing to work 
out their exceptionally large budgets, and 
their purchases have been a big factor in 
maintaining satisfactory conditions. The box 
and crating interests and users of snow fence 
material continue to play major roles in this 
market. 

Cedar dealers report that while there has 
been no falling off in the demand for the 
larger sized posts, they are now filling orders 
for some of the smaller sizes. The supply of 
the large sevens has been depleted, with re 
sultant firmer prices. Rural telephone repair 
and construction work has lent greater 
strength to the pole market, and buying of 
fencing has helped spur the demand for mixed 
cars. Farmers throughout the Northwest and 
down into Nebraska and southern Iowa, juds- 
ing by the trend of the market, are putting 
in their spare time at fence repairs and new 
construction. 

While Twin City sash and door men still 
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week he attended the Wichita Falls meeting 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


1" No.1 Hemlock 
Boards and Shiplap 
If you are in the market for 
better Western Hemlock 
and desire extra Snappy 
Service, we invite your 
future orders. 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
mentsand let usdem- - 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

















Hemoc 


Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 
our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ 
lumber; 150,000 
shingles; 50,000 lath. 








Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Saves weight—Strong, but Light. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4, s*¢'! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log a 


estimated ‘ws of lumber and miscel. 
tabulations. epaid, 50 cents. f 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


ner Co., Brooklyn, is visiting in the city, hav- 
ing motored north from his headquarters at 
the Osceola Cypress Co.’s operations in Flor- 
ida, 

W. E. Huson, of the Whiteman-Huson Lum- 
ber Co., is on a visit to the plant of the Kin- 
zua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore. 

LeRoy H. Stanton, of E. J. Stanton & Son, 
Los Angeles, Calif., spent several days in 
New York recently on the way home from 
Europe. Mr. Stanton was accompanied 
abroad by his wife and children. 

Lucien A. Hold, president Hold-Meredith 
Lumber Corporation, is planning to sail this 
week with Mrs. Hold for a pleasure trip to 
France, Belgium and Italy. 

Charles Grosskurth is on a trip to the 
Idaho Pine country with R. V. Gibson, whole- 
saler, of Newark, N. J. They will spend 
some time at Spirit Lake, Idaho, scene of 
the operations of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
of which Mr. Gibson is eastern representa- 


| Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 23.—The larger southern pine mills 
seem to have been getting a fair amount of 
business, and are holding prices firmly. They 
have been getting a somewhat better vol- 
ume of railroad and special orders. Smaller 
units have been getting a very small amount 
of business and prices have sagged to a very 
low level, so that they can hardly afford to 
run. If there is not some price improvement 
in the near future, it is very likely that there 
will be curtailment in the production by small 
mills. They have depended for years on local 
and eastern wholesalers supplying them with 
orders for straight carloads, but wholesalers 
have virtually withdrawn from the straight- 
car market. Where the smaller unit is able 
to handle mixed yard orders, the wholesaler 
can supply »% f°'r amount of business. The 
mills have had fine weather, labor is in gerd 
supply, and cars are plentiful, but production 
is not increasing. 

‘Hardwoods are selling well, but cypress is 
not moving readily. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 23.—The crop movement in Texas is 
now well under way, with the result that 
there has been a slight improvement in de- 
mand for building material. Representative 
mills will enter the fall with market condi- 
tions better than is usually the case. So far 
the demand from Oklahoma has been rather 
quiet, that being one of the districts in which 
there is strong competition with West Coast 
fir. Sales managers contend that the disin- 
clination of building and loan and trust com- 
panies to back speculative building has tended 
to hold down demand. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 23.—The “Parent and Child,” 18-hole 
medal competition, held under the auspices 
of the Ontario Golf Association, was played 
recently over the Toronto Golf Course. There 
was an entry of over fifty couples. The medal 
was won by A. E. Eckardt, of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, and his son, 
W. A. Eckardt, who are both members of 
the Mississauga Golf Club, who turned In a 
net score of 69, which is three strokes better 
than the second best. 

E. C. Parsons, eastern sales manager Ca- 
nadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., and Mrs. Parsons have 
returned to Toronto after a two months’ visit 
to the Maritime Provinces, where Mr. Parsons 
went for a holiday for the purpose of regain- 
ing his health. Mr. Parsons has come back 
looking particularly fit and is hard at work 
once more. D. S. Mowat, who was in charge 
of the Toronto office during Mr. Parsons’ ab- 
sence, has returned to Victoria, B. C. 

D. H. Johnston, Montreal, eastern repre- 
sentative for Coast Sawmills (Ltd.), was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Mable Powter, of Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que., where Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston will reside. 

Roy Campbell and C. G. Anderson, of Coast 
Sawmills (Ltd.), have returned to Toronto 
from an extensive trip to the company’s mills 
in British Columbia. 

Bert Powell, of the Coast & Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. (L4d.), Vancouver, B. C., made a busi- 
ness trip to Toronto last week. 

F. G. Brynolson, of the Northwest Spruce 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was a visitor to Toronto 


oe 
recently and called upon some of the local 
trade. 
Walter Thorn, manager of the Imperial Lym. 
ber Yards, Moose Jaw, Sask., was in Toronto 
on a business visit recently. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Sept. 23.—The University of New Mexico 
has established a course in architectura] his- 
tory and design in charge of Irvin B. Parsons, 
who received his bachelor of architecture 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1924, 
and is a member of the Pennsylvania Archi. 
tectural Society. 

The Beverly Gardens dancing floor, 51 by 
120 feet, together with staging, used 10,009 
feet of “‘Breece” marked random length, end 
matched 2%-inch fourth grade flooring, ana 
its appearance speaks well for this grade. 
Laid on 2 8-inch joists at 1-foot intervals, 
the floor, which accommodates 700 couples, 
has foundation independent of the single-span 
wood-trussed roof, raised on 8 by 8 wood 
piers on cement footers, so that possible jar 
of the floor would cause no vibration and 
weakening of the roof support. With frame 
stucco walls, this is essentialy a wood struc- 
ture, and withal is most attractive throughout. 

Clyde Paddock returned from Kansas City 
Friday, and on Monday took a position with 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. in charge of 
a newly created specialties department. 

Vice President T. M. Stribling, Secretary 
Q. R. Craft, and longest time member, Angus 
McGowan, of the Albuquerque Hoo-Hoo Club, 
left Tuesday morning to join the hosts at 
the national convention in Amarillo. 


Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 23.—The situation in the roofer mar- 
ket is discouraging to manufacturers. A few 
weeks ago the price tendency was upward, 
but now it is the reverse. Manufacturers 
are holding off for $17 and $18 or better, but 
some sales being made at $16.50 and $17.50. 

However, production is at its lowest point 
in months, and manufacturers appear confi- 
dent that there will be an improvement in 
the demand and in prices starting with Oc- 
tober. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers are enjoying 
fairly good business, according to _ reports 
from local wholesalers. Railroads are heavy 
buyers. There is a steady movement from 
the mills. Production is not being increased. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 23.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
has been fair only, though some mills able 
to ship by water have got a better volume of 
business. North Carolina mills are losing 
much business to West Coast competition. 
Fir framing is being put into the eastern 
market at prices just slightly above what 
the North Carolina pine mills want for the 
same stock f. o. b. cars mill, and even then 
the pine mills are not making a fair profit. 
Prices are as low as they will be. A number 
of mills are still shut down. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has 
been light, both in band and circular sawn 
stock. Much air dried No. 2 and better is 
being bought, and this not now so plentiful. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 edge and stock 
widths mixed, have been moving fairly well, 
and as most mills are pretty well sold up, 
the price is a little stronger. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths have been moving 
well from some mills only. There is not 
much unsold surplus and prices are almost 
unchanged; 10- and 12-inch appear scarce. 
Good circular mixed stock widths are very 
scarce, as many mills are not operating, and 
are firm. No. 3 4/4 stock widths have not 
been very active. No. 2 and better 5/4 and 
thicker, also 4/4 bark strips and miscuts, 
have been quiet. 

There have been some cargo sales of 4/4 
edge No. 1 box kiln dried rough and of dressed 
and dressed and resawn combined, at good 
mill prices. Good air dried edge box rough 
has been moving better. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box has been very quiet, although some 
dressed has been sold in mixed cargoes. No. 
1 4/4 stock box has been in fair demand 
in both kiln and air dried. Most air dried 
is wanted either dressed or dressed and re- 
sawn. Prices remain the same. Box makers 
are taking in a little more stock on old or- 
ders. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been rather 
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t in all widths. Box 5/ and 6/4 has not 
peen in demand. Box bark strips, 4/4, are 
sluggish. There continues a very brisk de- 
mand for 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 cypress at good 
rend for mixed cars of flooring etc. has 
peen light. Most inquiries call for a wide 
variety of pine and cypress, and a number 
of mills were unable to quote. Some solid 
cars of one width of No. 2 and better floor- 
ing were sold but very low prices are being 
quoted. Kiln dried roofers continue to move 
fairly well. Air dried roofers continue very 
quiet, with prices unchanged. Dressed fram- 
ing continues very quiet, other woods being 
offered at very cheap rates. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sept. 24.—Booking of new business has 
been quiet. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
say the reason is likely the accumulation of 
orders on the books that would have been 
shipped by this time had it not been for in- 
clement weather. Buyers are disinclined to 
place new orders until old ones are shipped. 
Mills have not been taking a chance on load- 
ing shed stocks and other items that should 
go into the cars thoroughly dry. Jacksonville 
weather has been damp and very much un- 
suited to air drying. The pine mills have been 


quie 


T. M. Keller, president T. M. Keller Lumber 
Co., has just returned from a ten days’ busi- 
ness trip to New England. 

EK. E. Mack, president Mack-Chiasson Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), is now on a trip to several of 
the larger northern and eastern markets. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 23.—‘There is every indication that 
Bogalusa is on the verge of one of the most 
prosperous eras in many years, and unless 
there are some changes in plans, or a disaster, 
the next four months should compare favor- 
ably with the best in the history of Boga- 
lusa,” says the Bogalusa Sunday Times. D. 
T. Cushing, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., was out of town, en- 
joying a vacation, and was therefore not in- 
terviewed. But the southern pine and hard- 
wood lumber markets are declared to be in 
good condition. According to R. H. Laftman, 
general manager of the Bogalusa Paper Co., 
there is less unemployment in Bogalusa today 
than at any time in many months, and, while 
the paper market has not been the best, an 
improvement is looked for during the re- 
mainder of the year. The paper box factory 
operated here by the Gaylord (Inc.) has just 
completed the most successful month in its 




















Showing longleaf southern pine being laid on the spar deck of the famed U. S. frigate “Con- 


stitution,” now being restored at the Boston navy yard by popular subscription. 


The longleaf 


shown was donated by southern pine manufacturers through Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) 





More or less hampered in their logging oper- 
ations by the rains of the last several weeks. 

There have been no changes in prices of 
Pine during the last week, except that roofers 
seem a little weak and in poorer demand. 
There has been some tendency to accept lower 
prices for shed and yard stocks, No. 2 com- 
mon kiln dried. Export items are in fair de- 
mand, and the mills are able to ship some of 
the stock ordered kiln dried. However, air 
dried stock is coming on very slowly, and 
shipments are reduced. 

The market -for mixed cars of cypress con- 
tinues fair. There is plenty of shopping being 
done, but mills in position to handle mixed 
Cars of specified widths and lengths. with 
moldings, casing and other items, are sticking 
to their lists, 

Hardwoods have been moving fairly well, 
especially ash, magnolia, maple and some sap 
and red gum. Ash continues in demand at 
very attractive prices. Magnolia is being 
Moved, but at slightly reduced prices. There 
is a steady demand for poplar from the East, 
with a good part of the production moving 
for export. Prices on this wood have re- 
Mained fairly steady. 


history. Shipments of products from the fac- 
tory of the White Wood Products Co., says 
H. C. White, are 10 percent ahead of last 
year. According to H. B. White, president 
of the Bogalusa Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
the furniture manufacturing business is extra 
good, last month showing a 40 percent in- 
crease over the best month the company has 
had since it began business almost three years 
ago. The last three months have been the 
best summer months in many years for hard- 
wood manufacturers, stated George H. Field, 
general manager of the Baer & Thayer Lum- 
ber Co. J. H. Grimmett, of the Lamar Lum- 
ber Co., returned recently from a _ business 
trip to the middle West and is very optimistic 
over the business outlook. He stated that the 
Lamar Lumber Co. would increase its ship- 
ping force in order to keep up with sales. 
Shipments are expected to equal production, 
and prices are firm, with sales and collections 
good. In Mr. Grimmett’s opinion, the next 
three months will be tthe best in the history 
of his company. In fact, every industry in 
Bogalusa is running on full time and. none 
have any idea of shutting down. 

Mrs. Lou Bateman, wife of F. O. Bateman, 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 
Manufacturers of 
e = a e 
California White Pine 
Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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—SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 
By H. W. DURHAM 
This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 



































to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 


er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 
During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
shospeniag shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 
This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


.LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fees 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 
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| Logging Ralph C. Bryant. 


well known employee of the forestry depart- 
ment of the’ Great Southern Lumber Co., 
passed away recently. She is survived by 
her husband and three daughters of school 
age. 

Miss Jessie Johnson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. K. Johnson, is ill at the home of her 
parents. While her condition is serious, her 
many friends are hopeful of a speedy re- 


covery. 
Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 23.—Arkansas soft pine orders and 
shipments have been running about equal. 
Fall buying is expected to set in within the 
next two or three weeks. Several nice orders 
for wrapped trim, upper grade items and 
floor boards have been placed. The mills are 
still sold up on 38-inch B&better edge grain 
flooring, as well as 3-inch B&better flat grain 
flooring, and sales of these items are being 
limited to only a few thousand feet to the 
car. Bé&better 4-inch flat grain flooring is 
also scarce, but most mills have a fair stock 
of 4-inch “C” flat grain. Inch finish is avail- 
able only in certain widths and lengths in 
B&better grade. 1x8-inch is plentiful in 12- 
and 14-foot, but short in 16-foot; 1x10-inch 
is available in 8- to 16-foot, but 18- and 20- 
foot in all widths are scarce. The mills have 
practically no 14- and 16-inch in any lengths, 
with 1x12-inch, 12-foot very scarce. Another 
scarce item is 5/4x12-inch, 10- to 16-foot, this 
being oversold at most mills. No. 1 lath are 
plentiful, but No. 2 are in very limited supply. 
No. 1 dimension is reasonably plentiful, but 
2x8-inch, 18-foot, 2x12-inch in all lengths ex- 
cept 12-foot, 2x10-inch, 18- and 20-foot are 
all in limited supply. 

Small mill operators are still disposing of 
as much lumber as they can cut, but favor- 
able weather will not last many weeks longer. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 23.—Interior demand for southern pine 
last week was comparatively quiet. Orders 
being accepted by local mills are, however, at 
full list prices. Most of the local sales man- 
agers are turning their attention to export 
business, which is considerably better. Kiln 
dried saps seem to be much stronger and so 
do prime and Genoa prime. The strongest 
item on the export list is sawn timber. Dur- 
ing the last several months, while the sawn 
timber market was comparatively weak, the 
manufacturers turned their attention to the 
interior market, and booked orders for special 
cutting. ‘This course depleted overseas timber 
supplies, and also depleted exporters’ boom 
stocks here. It tended to strengthen the sawn 
timber market. 

Hardwoods are much stronger. The local 
mills last week reported good business. Furni- 
ture and automobile body manufacturers are 


again in the market and are placing orders for 


large blocks. 
increase. 


Prices are strong and tend to 


Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 23.—Southern pine is moving rather 
slowly on the whole, and the market weak- 
ened in spots this week, but the situation as 
to hardwoods looks better. 

Pine yard stocks are all quiet. Nos. 2 and 
3 boards and shiplap have suffered reductions 
in price. Export timbers continue very 
strong, and there is a good demand also for 
kiln dried saps and prime. Texas crop con- 
ditions are less encouraging than formerly, 
except in the Panhandle region, where an 
early wheat crop brought good prices. 

The present week has seen a revival in 
inquiries for sap and red gum, cypress, 
magnolia and ash. Oak continues dull. 

A city-wide inspection of public buildings 
will be started next Monday by the fire de- 
partment in observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. Fire losses in Houston thus far this 
year have been about half of last year’s. 

The Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was to begin Wednesday of this week, 
at Austin, a consideration of changes in the 
Texas general basis of fire insurance sched- 
ules, the approved forms, rules and regula- 
tions affecting every rate schedule. The re- 
tail lumber yard schedule is one of those up 
for consideration. Several credits were to 
be requested where fire extinguishers and 
water barrels are maintained within the 
yards. Some credit also will be asked on the 
theory that the more lumber stored within 
the shed the less the fire hazard. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 24.—Though southern pine Mills jy 
Georgia are operating actively, bookings about 
equal the cut, having shown improvement due 
to building activity in the Southeast, Retail. 
ers in the larger centers are placing some ey. 
cellent orders. The millwork industry js 
actively in the pine market than at any time 
this year. Demand for textile mill construc. 
tion has eased off considerably. Good orders 
are coming from some of the larger Southeast. 
ern railroads. The outlook for Georgia rural 
trade seems particularly promising because 
records were established this year by three 
of the State’s most important crops, Cotton, 
tobacco and watermelons. Most mills report 
lumber prices rather weak. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 24.—Prospective increase of building 
activity is engendering a more hopeful senti- 
ment among lumber dealers. New Englang 
construction contracts are now running a 
little ahead of last year and nearly up to the 
large volume of 1925 and 1926. Massachy- 
setts August building permit total for thirty- 
nine cities and sixteen larger towns was 
$15,908,066, only 3 percent less than the July, 
and 6.2 percent larger than the August, 1923, 

The spruce lath market has been in the 
doldrums for weeks and it took another 
little slump last week. Some business jn 
1%-inch at $4.75 is reported, and $5.75 is 
about the best obtainable for 15%-inch, mostly 
used in this vicinity. 

The potato digging season, particularly in 
northern Maine and New Brunswick, has 
caused a temporary shortage of labor at 
many of the lumber mills and forced a cur- 
tailment in production that is giving prices, 
especially quotations on frames which are 
sawed to order, a firmer tone. 

Six cargoes arrived from Nova Scotia last 
week, including one large shipment of birch 
boards and plank, the remainder being 
spruce. From Port Alberni, B. C., there came 
a cargo of 1,273,995 feet of fir and hemlock 
and 5,000 bundles of lath. 

George W. Allport, president of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, has 
been calling on the New England trade the 
last few days. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 21.—The first change in log prices 
for several months occurred this week. 
Cedar dropped $2. New log prices are: Cedar, 
$19 and $33; fir, $13, $19 and $26; hemlock, 
$10@12 and $11@13. 

Rail buying, especially of car matenjial, is 
holding up _ well. Prices of uppers are 
steady, but common lumber is weak. In- 
quiries are few. Wholesalers report 1x4-inch 
No. 2 vertical grain flooring a scarce article. 
There is a good demand for this in California. 
Lack of clear logs is believed partly respon- 
sible for this scarcity. Local retail business 
is highly competitive, and wholesalers report 
a slow demand. The belief here is that east- 
ern purchases are being kept as low as pos- 
sible, particularly those of dimension. 
Shingle sales in the middle West are light. 

Plans to stop logging in the Cedar River 
watershed by cancelling, through the courts, 
the city’s contract with the Pacific States 
Lumber Co., are the subject of a sharp con- 
troversy among city councilmen. The cor- 
poration counsel recently held the city’s con- 
tract invalid because of a technicality. The 
city owns but 6% square miles of the water- 
shed timber, and is considering purchasing 
the rest, some 74 square miles. This timber 
is owned by Weyerhaeuser: interests, the 
Government and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. 

'E. L. (Ted) Connor, sales manager of the 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., passed through Seattle during the week 
on his way to.the East, where he will stay 
for a month to six weeks. 

H. C. Hilke, the genial and capable super- 
intendent of Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co.’s mill here, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, left during the week for 
a two to three months’ pleasure tour of the 
United States by train. Their itinerary in- 
cludes Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Schenec- 
tady, Rochester, Buffalo, Boston, Washington, 
D. C., New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville and possibly Key West and Havana. 
Mr. Hilke is a man who takes great pleasure 
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jn his work, and his vacations have been 
w. He has several inventions to his credit 
a have been adopted in many mills, and 
et on this vacation trip he plans to visit 
thie large works_of the General Electric Co., 
t Schenectady, and also other large industrial 
plants, because he is interested in machinery 
and its applications to solve specific problems 
connected with manufacturing. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Sept. 23.—Dealers have been feeling much 
petter about this week’s market, though some 
retail prices have declined, for they have been 
able to increase volume and hold to fair prices 
on most items. Lump-sum bids at heavy dis- 
counts are being made. Contractors are doing 
a lot of estimating, especially on general re- 
pair work. Yard stocks are in broken condi- 
tion, and car orders cover a large number of 
items, but every yard here will have to.re- 
plenish assortments in the near future. Mill- 
work plants report plenty of work at good 
prices, as the yards stocking rough boards 
and dimension have to have them worked. 

Pine manufacturers have been able to main- 
tain the Sept. 15 advance of all items of No? 1 
flooring to $33@34 mill. Dropping grades of 
fooring and siding are coming in for a lot of 
ynfavorable discussion. Sheathing or decking, 
6 inch, No. 3, has been in demand at no higher 
than $17, mill, and air dried with a heavy 
proposition of shorts is $15.50. “C” finish, 10- 
inch and 12-inch, is in demand at $38@50 for 
10-inch and $50@58 for 12-inch. No. 2 stand- 
ard dimension, of 8 to 16-foot, is $1 under last 
week’s price; straight No. 1 is off $2, and No. 
2 and better, about half No. 2 and half No. 1, 
is off $1.50. Small timbers are sluggish, and 
railroad stocks are slow. The cross tie mar- 
ket is active, with price levels low. Cedar 
posts and piling are also active. No. 1 long- 
leaf dimension thas been slow, and sales of 
No. 2 and better have been limited. Most 
yards are getting back to the shortleaf stock 
to meet competition. Red cedar shingles have 
been coming in more freely for suburban trade. 
Oak flooring prices have softened, as demand 
has been poor, because of shifting of demand 
to competitive floorings. 

Allen G. Loehr, of the State retailers’ asso- 
ciation, visited Gadsden district dealers last 
week. He spoke before the State association 
of realtors, now in annual convention at 
Gadsden. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 21.—Demand is fair to brisk for 
mixed cars of western pine, but there is very 
little demand for shop. Mill stocks are badly 
broken, and the filling of many orders is diffi- 
cult for this reason. With the drying season 
practically at an end and most of the mills 
on a 5-day week*basis, the meeting of re- 
quirements will become increasingly trying 
to manufacturers and customers alike. 

Lumbermen are deeply thankful for long 
needed fall rains yesterday and today. For 
the first time in days, the sky is not shut 
out by smoke from numerous and serious 
forest fires. 

The large mill of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
at Potlatch, Idaho, shut down last Saturday 
owing to lack of water in the Palouse River. 
This is the first water shortage in the his- 
tery of the mill. To prevent a recurrence, 
the company is rebuilding the Rock Creek 
dam to secure an adequate storage reservoir. 
The mill has been operating two shifts and 
employing about 250 men. The mill at Elk 
River, which had been operating one shift, 

now gone on a 2-shift basis. The Pot- 
latch planing mill is operating as usual. 

Announcement was made this week by 
E. H. Stanton, vice president of the Hedlund 
Lumber Co. and also vice president of the 
Washington Trust Co., that the Hedlund 
Lumber Co. has increase its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $2,000,000, of which $1,750,000 

common and $250,000 is preferred stock. 
An issue of $750,000 7 percent 10-year gold 
bonds was also authorized, to take care of 
& previous issue of $500,000 and to pay for 
Some recent plant enlargements and im- 
provements. The company is now on a cash 
basis. Only a small part of the bonds are 
to be offered to the public. 

The quarterly meeting of the trustees of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will be held 
here next Wednesday. This meeting was 
Postponed from Sept. 11 so that members of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., meeting the 


first of: the week in Tacoma, could attend. 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, and R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, arrived in 
Spokane today and will be present. 
Dickinson Tate, son of I. N. Tate, general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, 
leaves tomorrow night for Yale university. 


Denver, Colo. 


Sept. 23.—In this section, building is fairly 
brisk for this season. A number of large 
buildings are being erected, and considerable 
smaller construction jobs are under way. A 
good deal of building is reported under way 
in Pueblo, Colorado Springs is planning much 
work for this fall, and reports from smaller 
cities and towns of the State are to the effect. 
that trade is holding up fairly well. Lumber 
dealers say there is quite a good deal repair 
work, and such jobs are causing a demand for 
lumber and other building materials. Whole- 
Salers report that they are not selling a great 
amount of lumber, as yards are pretty well 


stocked. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 23.—Conditions in the softwood trade 
here are encouraging, with demand on. the 
increase, while stocks, especially of southern 
pine, have undergone no expansion. Assort-_ 
ments on the wharves have been brought 
down to a lower level than for years and 
large additions can be made without affecting 
the strength of the market. Except on short- 
leaf pine framing and roofers, the quotations 
are well sustained, and on even these items 
there have been no further recession. The 
tendency to take up long-leaf pine in prefer- 
ence to some other woods is still in evidence, 
demand for it having shown a distinct re- 
vival in recent months. Cypress is also in 
good demand, and is being used in, a larger 
scale by the building contractors and the 
sash and door mills among other consumers. 


(‘PEGGHRZASGEZEGGZEGEZES 


Timber Land Sales 


ELKINS, W. VA., Sept. 23.—iNearly 14,000 
acres of timber land and a lumber mill in 
Preston and Monongalia counties of West Vir- 
ginia, valued in all at $600,000, will be sold 
at auction before the court house at King- 
wood on Saturday, Oct. 19. A decree to that 
effect has been entered in the circuit court of 
Preston County by Judge A. G. Hughes, direct- 
ing the holdings of the Kendall Lumber Co. 
to be disposed of for the benefit of creditors. 
J. V. Gibson of Kingwood was named as spe- 
cial commissioner in charge of the sale. Prop- 
erties to be offered for sale at the auction 
include a large mill at Cheat Haven; the J. 
M. Guffey tract of land, 2,900 acres, Monon- 
galia County, and the Chess tract of land, 
11,000 acres, in Monongalia and Preston coun- 
ties. The timber on the two tracts is valued 
at $450,000; the mill, equipment and other 
properties of the company at $150,000. 


OCALA, FLA., Sept. 24.—The Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., York, Fla., has announced its 
purchase of approximately 35,000 acres of 
timber property in Palm Beach County, near 
here, the tract estimated to contain not less 
than 75,000,000 feet of timber. The property 
was purchased from Percy Thigpen, of Ocala. 
The Long Leaf Lumber Co. operates large 
mills at Indiantown, Fla., and expects to start 
development of the tract in the nea? future, 
establishing sawmills therein and transport- 
ing the rough lumber to the mills at Indian- 
town. The same company purchased about 
200,000,000 feet of timber from Mr. Thigpen 
in December, last. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Sept. 23.—Wilmoth Bros., 
heretofore operating a portable sawmill at Val- 
ley Bend in Randolph County, purchased 1,100 
acres of timber land in the Caplinger settle- 
ment in the same county, about five miles 
south of Elkins. The purchasing firm will 
complete cutting on the Valley Bend tract 
about Jan. 1 and will move to the new location 
after the first of the year. The tract was pur- 
chased originally from the Caplinger heirs by 
D. E. Lutz and was bought by Wilmoth Bros. 
from Lutz. The firm consists of Howard J., 
Truman and Stewart Wilmoth. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Sept. 21.—The largest 
single timber sale in the history of Thurston 
County, it is said, was made here when the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. purchased a section 
for $234,027.50 cash. The money goes to the 
State school fund. The Mud Bay Logging 
Co., purchased an eighty-acre tract for $11,828. 
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Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
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MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of . 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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*QOur Pine is Grown in California 
and Southern Oregon 


Harty ManufacturingCo. 
PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 











Know Your Costs 


per man— 
per M feet— 
per hour— 
per day— 
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Manufacture 
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PORTLAND 
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: MODEL No.2 
Meter eee. es 
You'll be surpri to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 

unsuspected |; and increase your profits. You can’t aficrd 


to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There's a size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 
ADDE & COMPANY 
es Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 








Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
reper al a edn 

n index. size, 300 p: . 5x7 inc’ water- 
ained $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 
sg morocco leather, gilt 


edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
ther, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3}4x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 
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American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
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You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just asa a portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts Sof ge books, 
our Collection Department can pro! get your 
money for 7 and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Esstern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 





,Lumber Co., was in Chicago on Friday and 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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John D. Spaulding, of the California Door serve as a special representative in western ter. 
Co., Diamond Springs, Calif., arrived in Chi-  ritory of the Blue Book, published by the Na. 
cago Wednesday to call on local lumbermen. tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora. 


Charles R. Miller, of Klamath Falls, Ore., tion. 
secretary-manager of the White Pine Moulding Ed_ Shultz, of the Stephenson-Browne Lym. 
Co., called at Chicago lumber offices Tuesday. ber Co., operators of building stores, with home 


ae fice at Chickasha, Okla., is spendin 
William Eckman, of the Coulter Lumber %'. . 4 : pending a Vata- 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., arrived in Chicago tion in Minnesota. Mr. Shultz was on te 


; ‘ program for a talk at a meeting of retailers a 
aaa — the rest of the week call- Wichita Falls, Texas, on the subject of “The 


Modern Trend of Merchandising,” but as he 
W. N. Jaeck, of Longworth, B. C., presi- does not expect to return from his vacation 

dent of the Longworth Lumber Co., a spruce until some time in October, he was not able to 

manufacturer, spent this week with Baxter, appear on the program. 

Robison & Montgomery, his company’s exclu- James McGraw, of the McGraw-Curran 

sive Chicago sales agents. é Lumber Co., Yazoo City, Miss.; Henderson 

A son was born Tuesday night, Sept. 17, to Baker, of the Henderson Baker Lumber (Co, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Grobe, of Chicago. Mr. if ho ko a baer mae of the 
Grobe is a member of the firm of Rich & John 5b. Ransom Lumber Co., Nashville, calle 
Grobe, hardwood wholesalers. The young 0n business at the office of the O’Neil Bros, 
man has been named Edward Albert. Lumber ry in ~y to — the con- 

, vention of the National Hardware Lumber As- 

Mg a Fen? yg a oe ayo g hg sociation. They all reported a brisk trade in 

troit and other lumber purchasing centers in a wah a cee UNE 

Michigan, after attending the Chicago conven- fe : ; 

tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- J. Reichenstein, who is at the head of Cow. 

ciation. & Co., retail a Ph ag of Dallas, 
” ied by hi ily, 

M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman days’ in Chicago last week. My. Ieichennien 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left Sunday night for who operates probably the largest individual 
New York City to attend a meeting of the retail lumber yard in Texas and who is con- 
executive committee of the National-American ceded to be one of the most outstanding lum- 
Wholesale Lumber Association, of which he er merchants in the South, has been making 


is vice president. a leisurely tour of a number of cities and 
A. K. Martin, of Tatoma, Wash., vice presi- | 2Cduainting himself with merchandising meth- 

dent and sales manager of the Pacific National 04S prevalent in those cities. 

Lumber Co., was in Chicago on Friday and A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond 


Saturday of last week, on a trip which will Lumber Co., was in Chicago last week con- 
take him to several of the country’s lumber ferring with W. R. McMillan, manager of the 
consuming centers. Chicago headquarters, and at the same time 

Ast Melee. of the Melee Haeréwead looking after some important transportation 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., was in Chi- matters. While here Mr, Hammond was taken 
cago Tuesday on his way home from a visit ill, but, after a couple of days in a local _hos- 
to his company’s office in Buffalo, N. Y., where pital, was feeling all right again and left Mon- 
he went after the adjournment of the National day for Los Angeles. Although 81 years of 


H “2 abate ° age, Mr. Hammond is vigorous and active, and 
ardwood Lumber Association’s convention. is 2 dominant figure in the lumber industry 


M. D. Campbell; of Portland, Ore., general on the West Coast. 
sales manager of the Charles R. McCormick oon 


Heads Commerce Committee 





Saturday of last week, and called at several 


local lumber offices. He also had his com- Announcement was made this week, by the 
pany’s Michigan and Iowa sales agents meet Chicago Association of Commerce, of the ap- 
with him in Chicago. pointment of Fred C. Rose, traffic manager of 


, ; the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., as chairman 

G. N. Harrison, of Clarks, La., superintend- of the lumber and forest products committee 

ent of the hardwood mill of the Louisiana of the association’s new industrial traffic divi- 
Central Lumber Co., was in Chicago a few gion. 

days last week, to confer with Frank R. Lin- Mr. Rose has been traffic manager of the 

roth, Chicago manager of the Exchange Saw- Marsh & Truman company for several years, 

mills Sales Co. The Louisiana Central com- since shortly after the world war. He went 


pany is one of the Exchange sawmills. overseas with the sixth regiment, United States 
J. F. Wigginton, of New Orleans, La., presi- Marines, and was wounded in action at Sois- 

ag the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., was sons. eueeeseaeans 

in Chicago this week, conferring with L. E. : 

Hooper, jr., his firm’s local sales represent- To Improve Trade Relations 

ative, and with other Chicago cypress distrib- | For the promotion of better understanding 


utors. He stopped in St. Louis on the way, between the northern hardwood manufacturers 
and will visit Detroit before his return home. and the wholesalers, and to work out r im- 

C. M. Crow, of the F. H. Crow Lumber proved plan of distribution, the trade re ations 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., called last week at the a - = oe H a ok & 
office of his company’s Chicago sales agent, © Wh me wey she ; Lan — es iation 
the John Hansen Lumber Co., taking advantage po! h — og — 1; eae ad Associa 
of the opportunity offered by his attendance at po t the S . t ay * . 4 ag Chi- 
the annual convention of the National Hard- — oe oa a ae eee 


he cago. 
ee Lumber Association at the Congress “The discussion was very informal,” accord- 


ing to a statement made by A. L. Osborn, of 


Fred W. Wright, who recently severed his Oshkosh, Wis., chairman of the manufacturers’ 
long connection with the Lumbermen’s Credit committee. “The aim of the people present was 
Association, left Chicago a few days ago for to bring about the better merchandising of 
the West Coast. He is making the trip by lumber on the part of both the mill men and 
automobile and is going via the southern route the wholesalers, and to work out a plan_ for 
For the next few months, Mr. Wright will more economical distribution than has existed 
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in the past, in the hope that the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, and the buyer will all be bene- 
- A. Vangsness, of Chicago, is chairman of 
the committee from the northern wholesale as- 
sociation, and E. A. Thornton is chairman of 
the Chicago wholesalers’ committee. 

It is expected that another meeting of the 
organizations’ representatives will be arranged 
within the next month or so, after each group 
has an opportunity to act upon the preliminary 
steps taken. 


(aa eaeaeaaaaaan: 


Named Exclusive Representative 


J. R._ Stinson, general manager of the Ar- 
kansas Trim Co., Forrest City, Ark., was here 
last week to arrange with C. B. Cunningham 
for the exclusive handling of the Arkansas 
company’s account in the Chicago territory by 
the Cunningham Lumber Co. The Arkansas 
Trim Co. is one of the largest and best known 
manufacturers of sap gum, tupelo, oak and 
red gum moldings and trim and enjoys an 
enviable reputation for quality and service. 
Mr, Cunningham has had many years’ experi- 
ence in both the manufacture and distribution 
of hardwood moldings. Arrangements are 
being made by the Arkansas Trim Co. for the 
manufacture of “Ambar-wood” moldings from 
“Ambar-wood” processed lumber, which is re- 
ceiving much attention from millwork and fur- 
niture manufacturers and architects and which 
is also exclusively handled by the Cunningham 
Lumber Co. 


Joins Retail Organization 


The Berwyn Lumber Co., of Berwyn, IIl., 
has announced that F. C. VanBrunt ‘is now a 
member of its organization, with his headquar- 
ters at the Norwood Park branch yard. Mr. 
VanBrunt has been with the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. for the last eight years; his time with 
that firm has been about equally divided be- 
tween the Long-Bell mill and its Chicago sales 
office. He is not entirely new to the retail 
business, for he says his “earliest recollection 
is falling off a lumber pile.” Mr. VanBrunt 
is a grandson of the late A. M. Dougherty, 
pioneer retail lumberman of St. Joseph, Mo., 
who was a familiar figure in the old boat cargo 
days in the Chicago lumber industry. 

There is much activity around the Berwyn 
company’s Norwood Park yard these days, for 
the new sheds are being built and the office is 
being modernized, in preparation for the 1930 
business, which is expected to show consider- 
able improvement over present conditions. 


@Saesaranaaaaea: 


Contracts for New Cars 


Local lumbermen will be interested in sev- 
eral contracts that have been, or are about to 
be, placed for new freight cars. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is buying: 
3,500 box cars; 500 autqmobile cars; 500 re- 
frigerator cars; 500 gondolas; 300 stock cars; 
and 104 miscellaneous, including cabooses, flat 
cars, and ballast cars. The Southern Railway 
Lines are purchasing 2,000 box cars, and the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad is buying 
400 gondolas and flat cars. 


Red Book Organization Expands 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chi- 
cago and New York, has sent its thoroughly 
revised Red Book to all subscribers to its 
credit agency’ service, popularly known as 
Clancy’s Red Book Service. This highly 
Specialized service is designed for the use of 
lumbermen and others who sell to furniture and 
other woodworking factories and to lumber 
dealers. An attractive introductory free trial 
offer, the details of which will be explained on 
request, is open to any responsible concern. 
his association has been serving lumbermen 
for more than fifty-three years and in spite of 
osses encountered through numerous consoli- 
dations, liquidations and failures. W. C. Clancy, 
Secretary, says a number of additional concerns 


have turned to this organization this year for 
reliable credit, sales and purchasing informa- 
tion, and the number of its subscribers has in- 
creased. He also announces that a program of 
continuous improvement in the service has been 
accelerated by recent additions to the staff, 
most notable being that of Willis F. Bieder- 
man, who for the last thirty years has served 
lumbermen along these lines. 

One feature of Red Book service that ap- 
peals strongly to the subscribers is the ‘semi- 
weekly change sheet, in which appear changes 
in credit ratings as they occur and announce- 
ments of new concerns as soon as they start in 
business. This information is an aid to credit, 
sales and purchasing departments. Because of 
its listings being confined to lumber concerns 
and lumber and woodworking factories, and be- 
cause street addresses are shown in twenty- 
seven of the large cities, the Red Book is con- 
venient to use. : 

The executive offices of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association are at 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and eastern headquarters are 
maintained at 35 South Williams Street, New 
York City. 


Appointed to Forestry Council 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 23.—C. A. Bruce, 
vice president of the E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis, has been appointed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arthur M, Hyde as a member of the 
Southern Forestry Research Council, to repre- 
sent Tennessee and the hardwood interests. He 
now is in Washington, D. C., conferring with 
Secretary Hyde. The appointment to the 
council is for a three-year term. 


English Buyer Here on Visit 


MempPHIs, TENN., Sept. 24——Fred Hooten, 
of C. Noel Legh & Co., Liverpool, England, 
one of the most important buyers of hard- 
woods in that country, is in the United States 
for an extended visit. He attended the annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in Chicago last week, and is now 
in Memphis, buying hardwoods for shipments 
throughout the remainder of the year. He 
speaks optimistically of the prospects for future 
sale of American hardwoods in England. 


Poor Lumber Advertising 


A Chicago wholesaler, who prefers to re- 
main nameless, recounted to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative a recent experience 
in buying a few boards from a retail yard in 
a suburb of Chicago. The wholesaler, who 
deals in hardwoods exclusively, speaking : 

“It was just a little incident, but it showed 
me what it is that makes people decide, now 
and then, that hereafter they will buy any- 
thing but lumber. I was building a bin in my 
basement, and bought my lumber—it was pine 
—from a retailer to whom I sell a lot of hard- 
wood. It was a beautiful bunch of lumber, 
not even a knot in it. But I found that I 
hadn’t ordered quite enough, so I phoned for 
ten more boards. But I got these from an- 
other dealer, who was closer, but who didn’t 
know me from Adam. When he got the order 
for ten 12-foot boards, half of them six-inch 
and the rest eight-inch, I guess he thought it 
was just a good place to turn off some poor 
stock, that I must be a sucker who didn’t use 
much lumber, and knew very little about it. 

“Well, I don’t know much about softwoods, 
but I know wood, and when that stuff came I 
just had to laugh. One of the boards was a 
roof board, warped beyond all hope of use. 
Another was all ‘dozy’—practically every bit 
of it rotten. The other eight could be used. 

“Being a lumberman myself, I knew what 
had happened. But what about the average 
consumer who would get such lumber? He 
would say, ‘If this is lumber then I’m not buy- 
ing any more lumber if I can get something 
else to do the work.’ And that is one of the 
big things that is hurting the lumber market.” 
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L t l figure your 
2 any Cc er invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on la 

lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when & 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL 3 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list gf America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excelience and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 







1108 POTEEL COMPANY 
o" TeevecHr en on 
cnicasoe 
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ee 
Complete 
consumer satisfaction — 


ore Can 
~C ealer 


™ 











E. L. Dudenhoeffer, 
Vice-Pres. 


~ 







>>. 





Rte n Lumber cs: Inc. 


“The quest wider and door™ j 


frames louie in the minds / 
of most lomihesarll say ites a A 
Dudenhoeffer, Vice - President“ 
progressive concern at Erie, Pa. sy 
“When asked, ‘Do /you make your 
own or carry a trade-fnarked line?7, we 
take considerable fide i in telling that 
we standardized off Andersen /‘rames 
years ago and have never regfetted it. 
ERIO Formerly, we made them ip, as you 
goF Euamaasree Dp know, but found it an expéh sive oper- 
ation, comparatively spéaking, and 
not nearly As satisfactory to ourselves 
or our customers. 
“Complaints are practically uns 
knownj/which sighifies complete 


White: consumer satisfa ¢fion with resultant 


= qptCarings increased sales. 4\ ‘hat more can any 
, White Pine for Styles and Sizes lumber dealer g 
BEAUTY 

































The Lumber Store of 


The Johnson Lumber Co., 
Erie, Pa. 












































" PERMANENCE [Phe reasons for the success and 
> osde comteder |* feceewurdenes satisfaction fhich Andersen dealers 
5 Standardized Quantity Procuction for ECONOMY enjoy are s ammed up below under 





the heading, “Why Andersen Frames 
// are easie Zio sell’. 

Any limber or millwork dealer who 
is opensminded towards a proposition 
which/may mean more business and 
morg profit for him, will find it worth 
while to talk to our representative. 


Dfop us a line and he will call on you. 


84 jobb. fy 
ted for service . fy 





FRAMES @ve 
Zo SELL..... 


-° G) Standardized styles and 
vi, eémyvertible for all ar- 
f needs. 


knownand dis- 
a rs 





(1) Patented, no 
wearing Anderse 
used exclusively. oe 

(2) Genuine soft White Pine 
sills and casings—last a 
lifetime. 

(3) Patented, exclusive weather- 
tight features including 
groove for wide blind-stop. 

(4) Absolute accuracy of mill- eoltap eg 
inguses re-fitting time and 

expense. “A frame up in (8) The Andersen Trade Mark 
10 minutes.” is die-stamped in every sill. 


‘Andewen FRAM ES 
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i This Week’s Lumber Prices : 








Plooring 


F “10- 20° 


"10-20". 
, 10-20"... 
No. 2, 6-20’... 
1x4” E.G. — 
B&Btr, 10- 20’. 
No. 1, 6-20’... 
1x4” F.G.— 
B&Btr, 10-20’. 
No. 1, 10-30’... 
No. 2, 10-20’.. 


Ceiling 


x4", 10-20’ — 
B&Btr 


Partition 


1x4”— 
B&Btr 
No. 1 
No. 2 


.$66. ae 
47.8 


** 3740 


40.06 
32.71 
23.01 


32.39 
29.18 
20.68 


43.00 
39.25 
27.25 


| Drop Siding 
1x6”, 10-20’— 
sa 40.68 
» Sie Taran 37.25 
a © &keeen 25.11 
Finish, All 10-20’ 
B&Better Rough: 
6/4 & 8/4x4, 
gre TP 55.00 
6/4 & 8/4 
10&12” 5.00 
B&better Surfaced 
a 48.44 
rau are enn 51.47 
Tb cemanus 50.51 
1x5 and 10”.. 54.93 
re 67.16 
5/4x4, 6&8” 64.58 
5/4x5, 10&12”. 75.01 
6/4 & (B/Ax4, 
| —7— er 63.00 
6/4 & 
10&12” .. 72.50 
CS Surfaced: 
1 hae bik 44.00 
ale 43.00 
NS aint ac at 43.00 
1x5 and 10”.. 51.00 





Following are f. o. b. mill prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jambs Casing and Base 
B&better: B&better: 
V%,,1% & 2x4 ‘ 4 and 6” 56.31 
seeeeees 86.25 eS eee 
Fencing, 81S, 10-20 5 and 10” 61.23 
zi eS 35.78 No, 1 Dimension, 
ae” xc wades's 37.78 S1S1E 
No. 2-— Short- Long- 
oi Trre ryt. tase leaf leaf 
wae a | ee 2x 4”, 10’. $29. 09 . 
ee ate 16.83 19’. $7.98 ..... 
RSI 17.31 16”, 37.82 32.00 
18&20’. 30.92 ..... 
Boards, S18 or 828 2x 6”, 10’. 21.55 ..... 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12’. 21.89 29.00 
OO ROLES 35.11 16’. 23.34 ..... 
OT  eeey 39.10 18&20’. 28.30 31.00 
| eS 2.92 | 2x 8”, 10’. 25.00 29.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20): 12’. 26.13 29.00 
MEE 3.30 16’. 27.05 30.24 
none . 33.97 18&20’. 29.88 32.00 
SOG ®t oae wins 25.16 | 2x10”, 10’. 25.00 ..... 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 12’. 30.13 34.00 
oS ORE 18.30 16’. 28.75 34.22 
SOO cece 18.86 18&20’. 29.20 34.47 
See. ohnc ows 19.58 | 2x12”, 12’. 29.87 39.00 
No. 4, all widths 16’. 32.20 45.00 
and lengths.. 7.50 18&20’. 33.22 45.00 





for the week ended Sept. 21: 


No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension S1S1E 


am 4, Beds ns- Bee 

(FRAP 23.02 

oe 24.47 

OS Fe 22.57 

So a. we vac tae 20.00 

| aa 19.92 

Ses 21.26 

1BR8O".. 6.54 0.5 21.49 

Su St, FE xs 20.38 

Ss gwen t. 21.80 

ae 21.59 

SO  gerere 24.67 

Sule”, T0400 20.00 

. 2 23.50 

| a een 21.31 

| Pere 20.81 

yi 20.00 

5 ee 21.82 

| ee 22.08 

SOR sos sos 24.88 

No. 3 Dimension 

on 17.29 

SY aan 16.03 

PE  iietan tonne 16.77 
Stringers 

Sq. E., 26 to 28’ 57.86 





Shiplap 
No. F (all 10-20’): 


aaa eee .09 
“ 2. (10- 20’): 
Na 1.65 
x10” ionee be 23.56 
~ — all 6-20’): 
ale dte eaih 17.01 
iio” seoeene 16.59 
leaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 
S48, 20’ and 
under: 
pee a eee 29.55 
Ge ao 4a weber’ 33.18 
Se ts deeseawt 42.84 
Plaster pa 
No. 1, %”, 4’ 3.68 
No. 2, %”, 4’ 3.23 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
B&Btr., 9 and 
rae ee 55.50 
10.-and 20’ 43.25 
o. 1— 
» 3: = 41.25 
Serr 26.00 
i. 2 2 38.75 
| ee 41.25 
No. 2 random 22.01 





Bevel siding, 


10-*rot: 


Prices f. o. b. 


D&btr., 4-inch. .$238.00 
6-inch.. 


ac iy ant pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 


31.00 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


6-inch 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
ra, © 80..cenee $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. 1 

btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 42.00 41.50 41.50 41.50 
No. 3, 8-20’... 34.00 36.50 36.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5”&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 2” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
i o. OO oscee 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; Noo. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

’ *Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
%-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


No. 1 and 
In No. 


BE, 4-inch.......$18.00 
21.00 





thousand 
approximately 
prices) f. o. b. 


Extra stars, 6/ 
L 
XXXXX 


Burekas 


Extra stars, 6/ 
Extra clears... 
XXXXX 


a 


Eurekas 


Common stars, 


Common clears.. 


eee 





Extra clears, 5/3 


Common Stars, 5/2. 


5 ce 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—Eastern prices, per 
(shingles packed by the square are 
straight car 


nts over 


mill are as follows: 


5/2. 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


2....$ 2.55 


seeee 


6/2. 


eee 
eeeee 


Straight Mixed with 

cars cedar lumber 

2.20@ 2.45 $ 2.40@ 2.65 

2.50@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 

3.50@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.90 

3.60@ 3.70 3.75@ 3.80 

4.50@ 4.75 7 

9.50@10.50 10.00 

3.25@ 3.45 

3.10@ 3.65 

3.85@ 3.90 

4.25 

4.95 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
$ 1.157 1.25 $ 1.20@ 1.25 


1.65@ 1.75 
2.05@ 2.25 


1.65 


2.10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Sept. 
18. Reports of prices shown on S828 _ in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than 82S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 
random length. AL means all lengths, re- 
gardless of whether random or = specified 
lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 


Average 
Price 
Pondosa Pine 

1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL.........6. $38.50 
1x8” No. 2 common S828 AL.......-.... 26.87 
1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.......sccce 21.62 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL........ 15.06 
ae Ee We ME inks bok oe 000s 90s 43.28 
5&6 /4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL........... 55.16 
gt i Se OS eee 61.01 
5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL........... 66.83 


kg SP eee 32.94 





5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S 
Be ry ee eee ee 38.10 
DN Ue c nchocwan eda ve~e Demi b euresebee 28.10 
Wk. BS  chkbeesd0edCise enters teaeeverh ee 21.80 
Idaho White Pine 
ix8” No. 1 commen B26 Rho. ..ccccccser 46.00 
1s8” No. 3 common BBO Beli. ccc cc's cccce 34.92 
1x8” No. 3 common 828 AL.........e.- 25.04 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 19.20 
Ra” TD GUO Se WRG k 6 a8 .0 6-6 oicis <.n.6-0.0:0 48.57 
5&6 /4x4"&wdr D sel S2S RL........... 76.92 
oo ee” 4 UF eee 80.00 
OS” Co Rees GRE ao kb sb ewe'e cee pe eens ene 43.00 
Larch and Fir 
Se? I ee. FG nn ce cence edies 19.60 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension......... . sare 
1x8” No. 3 common S828 RL............ 18.50 
a? CREP VOR. cn Oe. BE Tabs coc cccccccwses 39.05 
6” Cébtr D/S or rustic Ribs, .is ic secede 30.88 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Sept. 24.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
. -) esiudwhs tee as eee ae ee $1.35 $1.70 
we” Ch eS WWE A ee eh ORS re Cesare 1.25 1.60 
Se © Nwh acess oad VCs Ewe wEC eae 1.05 1,25 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 24. 
on. actual sales of fir, 


F. o. b. 
Sept. 20, 





mill prices 
21 and 23, 


direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc dD 
SS © ts srehe one $42.00 $43.00 $29.00 
Se” ss saendeees vttes 43.00 © ieee 
ln oe . 45.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
BE ‘¢.6g wan hha 906% 24.75 20.25 
Be” “svecwsVbone + 35.50 32.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
WI Seed pacn wee pene a $17.25 
Ceiling 
er “~cecce see en ren 24.25 19.50 
See 5430425. cee" 24.75 19.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
. Seer ee ce 33.50 29. 7. 
Rae -‘biedasew sore 33.00 28.5 vase 
PS ge ree ae 19.50 
; Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea ana ‘gurfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
eT ae a eee $43.75 $47.50 $57.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 220" «ine 
dae Rae Pe $17.50 $18.25 $18.50 $22.50 
ee SF ee 8 = 12.50 13.25 13.75 16. + 
me BS ccvissanvas 9:75 9.00 9.00 aieee's 
Dimension 
13’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


1, 2” thick— 


No 
4”, $13. 50 $18.50 $20.75 $20.75 $20.50 .. 
6”. 17.25 17.50 19.25 19.50 19.50 $23. 00 $24. 75 


8”. 18.50 18.75 20.00 19.75 19.50 
18.75 18.75 20.00 19.75 19.75 24.00 25.75 
19.25 19.00 19.75 20.00 20.00 23.50 26.26 


10”. 
13”. 


23.25 25.00 


2x4”, 8’, $17.25; 10’, $18.75; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 
gee pa 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. -$14.00 var * 25 $15.50 ~~ 00 $17.25 
No. aoe 8.50 50 _ naa 
No. 1 Commnen Timbers” 
3x3 te 4533” to 20°, surfaced. .......4. $20.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, See 18.75 
6x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.75 
Fir Lath 
ee aa reer . $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Se” Se sick anweae pes Re Rn Ok od ae eee ek « $40.00 
Be. eds mca ocd be Ree ek Ee een atk aceon 39.50 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, 


Ky., Sept. 23.—Poplar siding de- 


mand continues relatively slow, but there is 


prospect for some increase after harvest. 
Prices at Louisville read: 

No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

ele Soa ko artn .$50 $40 $30 $24 

eg eS Sree or 50 338 28 22 

ee 36 24 18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN]) 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed cariots prevailing here today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
BEE sovceee $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
1x4—10” - 55.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

ae siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

eoeeeas 24.00 8/4 . 37.00@40.00 


ex 
exe”, Flat gr. 27.00 


. 4.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18.00@19.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 24.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, gs Ast pe 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@ 
Fir, red: Ungraded, 11048 50. 
Cedar: $16@17. 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11 
. re No. . $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
13 


Everett, Wash., Sept. 21.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 
$1: [ . 
6; 


Hemlock: “%; 2, 3, $10 
Spruce: No. 1, $2 No. 2, $19: No. 3. $138. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 24.—Following are 
prices on northern white 0% f. o. b. Duluth: 





Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 
10 &12 14 ft. 16 ft. 
Pe: Or SS. wcncion $49.00 49.00 $53.00 
Ix 6 or 6” 51.00 51.00 53.00 
* rrr 55.00 55.00 53.00 
Se. éeeenns 61.00 58.00 57.00 
Se skcbeke 83.00 81.00 $1.00 
cS Se ore 38.00 38.00 43.00 
ix 56 or 6”. 39.00 39.00 42.00 
a 41.00 40.00 39.00 
a. weaves 43.00 41.00 39.00 
ee” §«6eaceeas 53.00 49.00 48.00 
oe 2. £ are 28.00 28.00 29.00 
ix 56 or 6” 30.50 30.50 $2.00 
See” (vevtusx 33.00 33.00 33.00 
OT Mere 34.00 33.00 33.00 
le 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8- inch $29; 10- ry $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4- inch and ‘wider, $28.0 
Mo. 1 me sislizE— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” hig 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ... 83.50 33.50 82.50 32.50 34.50 
- St are 36. 50 35.50 33.50 33.50 385.50 
2x10” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 88.50 39.50 
2x12” - 88.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.60. 
Siding 4- and 6- to 20-foot— 


inch, 4- to 
Cogaee 
Cc D E 
Oo . wenont aa ry $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 Se 06 
oe secbes 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s18s— 
8’ 10,13 S10 16’ 


BE ST beccseesveees + - $28.00 00 8=6©$ 30.00 
BE O “ ceccccececcoeces 31.50 32.50 34.0 

BBS ovccccsocs . ++ 82.50 33.50 35.00 
BRIS” ccccce eecccccecce 35.00 36.00 37.50 
Um1S? .cccccs ceececees 86.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable 81S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For ee or flooring, add 60 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Cratin  ateeh, 81 or 28, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, , $28; No. 3. $23. 


Ho. 1 sidiien Dimension, © isliz— 
P 12’ 14’ 16° 


8 
3x 4” ...$32.00 #32. 00 $32, 00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 3100 81.00 %3.60 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34. 
3x12” ... 81.00 35.00 85.00 35.00 85.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. L . 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel a a ¥-inc 





=. oon” 

ae $3000 $27.00 $20.00 

OES Pee 31.00 26.00 23.00 

OS ee ae 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

RN er ee ee eee $48.00 $39.00 

ED ie ah aad oe Uae e om oe 56.00 43.00 

RP re ee ee 65.00 arahe 
Clear Finish, 8 to 16’ 

S2 or 4S Rough 

PE” Via bewd due W eke ee eon $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

SPE eS eT 80.00 76.00 

Ne ee ia ik in kw’ hee ae 90.00 86.00 

oe ES eae 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Teeerane One Side V or B 


ae GS Ce, Se OD BG ccc ercséncccars $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under............. 50% 

ee: en. ee SD, on ova ceceved ae an 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


SE SAAR sous cahoenb cxekun thadb backeoe %o 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
UO “Dia ele ahaa eae i O66 date ee & eaaak es .30 
Ne “Bharani Bing baie: ot ae eae ote be eel aoe 40 
RM ciate’ aa btota: 0.6 wemord bak 1a ee <a a wis wheel 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Aug. 24: 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge gontn—Dabetter $64.00 ag 
Flat grain—Babetier - vase 41.50 41.25 
No. ieee Lee Aare 25.75 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $41.25 

Pinish and Moldings 
gp gh $62.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............. 70.50 
ee Ne on ni. en wae eum ie 66.25 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 36% 
1%” and over.... 28% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $34.75 
Saar » Se Bs cevecns 26.25 
Ph 2 2 Becaveseveneavevceuns 23.00 
Se Gh Badveccncenecevsaeeees 17.25 

Dimension 
ee Se ere rere $24.75 
ee, See Ee onc cd wsrceiees 27.2 
TE a a nn key oe 30.50 
ee Ss ee Sg Bee OE Oe nc beceseuwesess 19.75 
es Se EE . cob acutenavewene 22.00 
Lath 

Pi ae MEO Kutiiescheetas xeGunducwies 3.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 21.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the pe- 
riod ended Sept. 17: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 Clr. 
ea $67.50 $65.00 $51.75 $39.60 
wstamma 67.80 64.05 50.70 54.45 
ee -pidenae ik 66.35 57.55 45.65 54.20 
a oneseons 76.75 66.50 53.00 64.65 

California Sugar Pine 

 seneaee $93.30 $82.40 $70.00 $46.50 
ae weawbue 85.45 73.90 68.15 59.90 
., eer 84.55 66.75 49.65 59.75 
re J ewaactes 96.65 80.45 65.35 75.45 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common. .$30.35 Com— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 39.65 - scees $26.40 $20.45 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 28.70 Oe Wai es 27.65 21.00 
Panel, C&better oe  shawe 28.65 20.95 

a SEW. «ccc Cacte a eee 28.85 21.75 

ox— 

Sugar Pine Shop D. tenuis ae et yo 
Inch common. .$41.35 No. 2 ..eceee 17.50 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 43.90 Biding 1x6" 32.35 
No. , Ww. * ’ aie ws . 
a & oe ae B&better $35.00 

White Fir > * cereeok ee 32.75 
No. 3&better th— 
eink: 93.55 SS ere ee $3.60 
InSOO* .....93855 Teg °°7°°°°" 2:70 
Australian No. 1 dim $18.70 
4/4 Xa.w........ 351.00 Lfsx4” ...... 
5/4 Xa.w........ 47.65 6” «16s 16.45 
Se eae 44.35 Do 
Gere is 684 we 51.95 Cé&better ...... $43.55 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 





Following are typical average f. o. bp, No 
= prices mate ae fee prtes Sept, ts 
as reporte y e ort 
Association: rama Pine 
Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
B&better eAMEK He eee hedpee ten mann egee $45.79 
te Me ds cccsccccsconsvenssecss a 
Box NO. 2.2.0.0 .ceecccccccceececcceces 2095 
B&better No.1 a 
Me is ae $40.50 > = 
1x 5. EN esas 46.40 esis occe ae 
BEE Sacto wna dietate 45. 34.85 ocne ae 
et ne 50.4 ate nee $22.25 
BOP a ose ocdininn 48.15 35.75 wee 29.45 
also area gible 51.65 40.05 $26.90 21.55 
BEE Kiaeede hens 66.50 46.15 29.95 99 5 
Edge B&better— 
ET ie a 
SD? eceCecedwasubegeateoestnvccssin 67.35 
SY -inhiasVsrdderdveeewaweaesddoanae 52.35 
Bark Strips— 
a eee rere $29.15 
DT SEO, cosesesdudcevabenscoatl 19.45 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
gg pnt Eh ie daca bral $41.60 $40.20 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 37.65 36.15 
No. 2 common, }§”...... Ad 26.25 
pT errs oe $3¢0 
B&better bark strip partition. i waste cca $33.35 
Box bark strips, dressed................ 20.75 
No. 2 * Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
tT bs vin eth a eeda ev eeee $27.50 18, 
I aah Sa cel'ass ce loicdg Whe bahia ie hao 27.10 ry 
NE te clr ahead ante Wik Sw ted ee 28.35 19.15 
NEE. ce Waie@ Maka wa weble ae oieaie 31.10 19.85 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS .........$140@145 vse iss ue = 
Selecta ...... 105@110 115 
No. 1 com.... 80 85 eH 90 1‘ 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54@ 59 #8 
Sound wormy 45@ 47 54@ 59 57 


QUARTERED Rep OAK— 
re $115@120 ... 


No. 1 com.... 65 a th« wee. wae 
No. 2 com.... 465 «ie wes 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 

at <eeens soon ee te $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60 68 68 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy 49@ 61 69@ 62 62@ 67 


Basswoop— 


BAS wcccccece $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 9% 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 1% 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 


TT xevndenes $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 


No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 4 
BircH— 
eterna - speeamene $105 @115 $110@120 
N commo 


mal sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 7% 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42 


ee ...$ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 175 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 is 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 33 
PoPLaAR— 
Panel & No. 1 
my & wider $140 $150 $160 
eral pt 05 120 18 
Sap & Sel... 80 95 11 
SE sscereee 60 65 70 
No. 3 pleted $38@ 41 45@ 47 49 
No. 2B....... 83@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 4 
MAPLE— 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 commo 


and sel... 61@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com..-- 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 8! 


Ph 


. 
= 


sec 
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=— tM NORTHERN HARDWOOD 
b. Nor. Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: ; ‘| 
Pi 1lts  AsH— Sort MaPLe— Harp MAPLE— 
na Ping FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 «-+8 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 
5/4 s+. 80.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 6/4 ... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 5/4... 87.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 20.00 
$/4 se-+ .95-00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21. “00 8/4 ... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 6/4 ... 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 20.00 
3/4... 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 ie 8/4 ... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
$45.9 - Rock ELM 10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
30.69 BIRCH . 4/4... 80.00 .... 655.00 27.00 19.00 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 .... 
att Wt ‘ 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 31.00 5/4 ate 85.00 str" 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 .... eee 
. . . . . . . ‘ns . sees 65.00 30.00 %20.00 Ad 
Nor J gu ss: 9600 76.00 $0.09 40-00 2.00 S/d <1. 95.0021 15.00 $8.00 26.00 wines, SL teak nek atin 10-inch and 
Ox 8/4 one 10.00 100,00 90°00 : : 10/4 ... 105.00 — 85.00 52.00 ee Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
one 10/4 110. . -0 60.00 .... 12/4 ... 115.00 . 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 f 
° 12/4 12, 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 .2:: ; 7 + oot, and the Tollowing percentages 
$2233 a IID 7900 64:00 38.00 24:00 -~ *Bridge plank. of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
— fe lL 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 cities and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
22.49 Q-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & ie HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING StockK— 
th For 10-inc a ne war. 4/4... 75.00 63.00 62.00 31.00 24.00 No. 1 ‘ 
2211 — & war., 8-foot & lgr. ~ B/4 .. 77-00 65.00 54.00 34.00 26.00 on Come 
i ot ste © sek Bettie 6: cel Sie $/4 : $2.00 72.00 4.00 36.00 BS eee ienendd $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 
Ce gg SF eg FF : . Y 36.0 26.00 6 in nea déuvae ti ..-- 50.00 40.00 30.00 
$47.95 Tee Tee en tn tk tot intdaan two t 10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... SP ccucekwandch vaaeea 57.00 40.00 30.00 
"63.08 Rough bi >, © Sp Sree Seana ‘ se aoge 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... BeecH— No. 2 and 
+ 67.35 ae oo’ gaee clear, $06: 4 a Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; better 
: 52:3 inch, one and two face wy 0 " ’ 6 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. No 1, io 6/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, $90: ue ces bans beneweawenevionss Eee $38.00 
Be : : sbdaichanlensid com bile ities aaa 47. 
seis Sort ELM One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- AS Sel. 01 No.2 No.8 
ous “ FAS Se, No.1 No.2 No. 3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75. 6/4 $70. 00 $60.00 $50. 00 $35.00 $22. 00 
Bad i BS HS BS BE eee Tae anne rer ale 
ide ; : y Y : : e+ 100. 0.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 4/4 ....... 5 
$40.25 8/4... 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 Hr hen sere je ih kins eu $ + 
36.15 10/4 . 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... 6/4... . 110. 00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 ..... . f t 
/ ‘ ; 127.00 82.00 
2825 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 :... 8/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 8/4 2 .222IIDIDITITIITIIITS 1sel00 95.00 
$39.50 
$33.8 SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
15 Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Sept. 17, Chica 
*Air F Rep G 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 R _— ~‘damacon 
IGURED ED GUM— / ED OAK 4 
Pre a ey” §  ccvescuned “aenveesbedta subéaaevouns Pin. FAS... 70. 50@ 77.50 81.500 92 50 91 -—" 108 25 @118 00 
inn Rep GuM— . 7 = No. 1&sel 51.25@ 60.00 56.25@ 60.25 61.75@ 65.25 80.25@ 80.50 
tt Qtd. FAS... 97.50@102.00 102.00@103.50 102.00 102.25 @ 104.00 No. 2.... 41.25@ 50.00 ..... 3 -_— zy a 
ines pn? piksel 5 53. 8.75@ 56.2 25 57.25@ 59.25 60.75@ 62.50 64.00@ 71.00 7 St: wormy. 37.50@ 41.50 11... 222177! L ccitthh cet ~ <br on pee 
. n. a SE  citaneeaen « Maem waahne Rambadnerke ies. ee ey eee eee ee FE eee 
No. 1&sel 50. 006 61. 50 58.25@ 62.00 59.50@ 62.5 ag ee 56.25 
No. 2... Te pasdheatdias: obepeveest ba ; OD Se ete oe aS al tee eee 46.25 
— Sap GuM ve. Pe.. she weed A 63.50 
Qtd. FAS... 62.75@ 64.75 66.00@ 69.50 67.00@ 68.50 67.50@ 73.00 i: SO eG GUM i oc cn) aoe eee 535 
3.00. 3.50 
ODS No. l&sel 48.25@ 52.00 48.25@ 50.00 49.50@ 53.50 51.00@ 57.50 se No. 2.... 37.35 — pnvetedbekean ee ac 
No. 2 Re RR eee era a ee ie oe tee ee + 6 eee fl ee eee ee | ES oe 
Pin. FAS... 58.00@ 63.25 62.25@ 70.00 63.50@ 69.25 66.00@ 72.25 Pee 78.00 75 . 
whole. No. 1&sei 43.00@ 51.75 46.00@ 48.75 46.25@ 50.25 54.25 No. “i&sel 50.75@ 58.50 - sesoe thee ote ita 
eC» No. 2. -- oe 28.50 28.00@ 31.75 26.75@ 33.50 31.00 Sorr MaPpLe, WHND—  . —""'”° yas ai _— - 
“ee are SG Be) xeadcseaneses  weswedeeeCee  weeeennaw eee ES ekeaarkc’ ie sae a oxo warace 7 7 
oa ree 75 AS del Tce 12. 75@ 76.50 Seog 
Qtd. FAS... 51.00@ 56.25 56.75 53.75 56.50@ 60.50 Beecoe— #77} ..-**** a ’ . 
pre l&sel 41.00@ 46.25 46.7 43.75 46.50@ 47.50 ee | es 63.75 
n, No: 1&sel 44. a RR “Gaeje ere 
++ $+ eM = dsnsetvanade are menitede —paeeseaees a |. Sarena ts weer ‘ee ote 
No. alle de bated Gil 7 75 
+ eS a er rer rs 102.75 ie Serer ree eae ae 
7@ 62 Saps&sel. 68.75 _ 7 68.00@ 72.00 ......cee0. 71.50 a Re ne on ee eee 70.00 70.00 
No. 1&8el 61.00@ 63.50 66.00@ 68.00 ........c000) ceecceeceees Wh ND occdveabndee. ss 45.00@ 53.50 55.00 
i pee (re noe en guener ie 62.75 ae. ee ere oe Toe 
J No. 2-A.. 37.50@ 43.00 39.75 aa. + wansmcinabe No. 2...." 32.75 
# i es SEE EE vecccssineed ‘sbvocsctecss Jerperendens Cees a ee ee en ee ee 
: Waite OAK— FAS... 53.75 
Qtd. FAS.. -127.50@ 137.00 137.75 134,00@142.75 144. 1.50 ™ A Bocas CR ORES cocusetle dtc biwadass bea, Lc. ao 
No. se SRR ES ae Pa 2.5 aa ee ee ee eee er ge ee 
10 @ 135 Pin. FAS... 81.50@ 93.75 96.50@110.50 101.50@115.00 122.00@128.7 ' Bae 58.00 ee 61.50 
0 @ 105 No. 1&sel 54.50@ 60.75 58.75@ 72.50 71.50 76.50@ 79.50 ee, S08 GRO8" hc ecccnnsavs ee) eo ee 
5@ 92 “a? eee SS eae Ree ONS geen ee aa oe OE eae yee ae TRE eee 
6 58 No. 3, fig. 30.00@ 33. 50 ean a ekkaey aa Gad oat ae nee wes ee me no. Grades 
a ot ie aoer iP arte sence an ae niin Oe Pe re te Oe ee ee ee 
2@ 67 eee MM ee Ore cacca sawauebeeues No. 2... 30.75@ 35.25 35.25 5 
ys, wormy a. ; 5 eis - urd vite Cas 33.25@ 33.50 
: ns Sd. wormy. 33.25@ 44.25 ......--.00+  ceeeeeeeeeet seeeeeeeeees PE ndenks! otaddescced’ etbacbies 66.25 68.25 
2@ 41 PHILADELPHIA PRICES Cherie Seaton, SE. ae Co WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 23.—Wholesale-prices 2x4” .......... $30.50 gill ET ‘ 
5@113 secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” ..... ikeice EE EE” Soeesu vee See Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 23.—Prices of West 
ag 65 for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x8” .......... 30.00 Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
3@ 24 = eS. North Carolina Pine Flooring tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
8@ 40 oc elivery, adelp a . R No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 | LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
Southern Northern — 1x34. rift...» 867. 00 +300 $28.00 Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
0@ 4 — Florida Florida Louisiana 8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
ge cM HEE USED ace, Habaccegooe tasers ge apenas | $00: S800 S10: 84, so, 
eeoceccoce ° ° le ° ee x ° x e e 
aS eee 42.00 43.50 50.00 1x8", %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, 4x18: 34.00 Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100 
0@120 2&4x10” }#-inch thick, add $1. ; , on ee 
: sbix10 ee 52.00 51.50 52.00 a 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
98 ms erie Biman . 50.00 48.58 53.00 Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 
Selaxi2”’ ss... 58.00 60.00 60.00 eat severceacoussesoenesecesseenceseseaE Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, $125. 
06 1% ieiecee : Pry oe ae ME a cnc wlesaiaeaseské ateaa aeecera Spain hiatal . 64.00 | Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
5@ 50 2&4x16” estore 80.00 Kh 87.00 "Maple Flooring, f. o. b. eyeers $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
0@ 33 iexiee ap $2.00 MFMA— x24 1 yz? 5&6/4, $70&73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. Sioeme Gully c....ccccc cee, 82. 50 83.50 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot Third grade .............. 59.50 58.50 common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33: 8/4, $34@36. 
150 z Bach 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. - mae - eae 2 No.3 115 4 By PA ~ $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
0. oO. 4 ; ‘ ommon and select, 4/4, 
1% Longleaf Pine rete, Se /eeats-tat ee ee i ccuws $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $88.75 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77 No. 3 
90 51 Ba (Ra elivery) Ee 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 | common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4 $47@50; 8/4 
a3 | bie ne agg Ne be aati ee SAS ge HES | ieee ae 
. rift. y oO. sa at.. J Me. s2ceenseeee e f ‘ Af ‘ 
btr. flat ... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 1x12”....... 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110&115; 5&6/4, 
5@100 Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 13” and up...... 1104.50 93.50 56.25 45.25 | $125&130; 8/4, $130&135. Common and select, 
D2saM— DiAs— Lath, 4-foot No. 1 4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80&85. No. 
8@ 82 1x6” (%x5%").$26.00 1x10” (%x9%%")$28.00 Spruce ............$6.50 c.L.f.—$6.75 delivered | 2 common, 4/4, $50&53; 5&@/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
6 1x8” 
7 x8” (%x7144"). 27.00 1x12” (%x11%%”) 28.00 emlock .......... 4.90 o1.2£— 5.60 delivered | $60@63. 
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To cut your lumber 
faster and cleaner equip your 
mill with the dependable SIMONDS 
INSERTED POINT SAWS —’saws 
that stand up to the hardest kind of 
cutting. They operate at less cost be- 
cause they are made of quality steel 
that withstands wear longer and re- 
tains its cutting edge. Then too—the 
scientific design of the SIMONDS 
tooth makes it possible for these saws 
to cut faster and stand heavy feed on 
all kinds of cutting. 


Your Simonds dealer can supply 
these Saws, Points and Shanks. Specify 
them when you order. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Il. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N. B. 


SIMONDS 


Inserted Point 


SAWS 


i 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—Trade in northern pine 
is decidedly on the upgrade, distributers re- 
port, in the last two or three weeks. Mill 
stocks are not large, as shipments have ex- 
ceeded production, and in some items are badly 
broken. Dry stocks of 1x12-inch boards twelve 
feet long are very hard to get. Prices are 
satisfactory. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Northern pine 
stocks at the mills are much broken and 
prices therefore are holding firm. Some ad- 
vances in leading items are looked for in the 
near future. Low grades are going into con- 
sumption in relatively large quantity, and 
box plants report that stocks are not avail- 
able at prices of a little while ago. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—Most of the Chicago 
hardwood distributers report an increase in 
sales volume, particularly from the furniture 
and flooring plants. The latter are buying 
inch maple flooring lumber. Prices on some 
items of oak flooring advanced from $1 to $3. 
Auto body plants are also buying steadily. 
The interior trim trade, however, is off. It 
is believed the year’s volume of sales will 
about equal that of 1928. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 23.—Prices rule 
firm on southern hardwoods, except that plain 
red oak continues weak. Stock of 4/4 and 
thicker red oak are hard to sell, the trade 
preferring white. Sap gum is best seller to 
the furniture trade, but orders are tapering 
off. Gum prices continue firm. Inquiry this 
week from automotive factories and body 
builders was slower. Wholesalers are taking 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended Sept. 21: 


First Second Third 
ill $89.77 $74.57 $51.66 
DE” wibeeuecteka 67.80 ae nee 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$285; 8/4, $295. 

Select: 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


$180. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 





Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
2x2%y” 433x114” %x2” %x1% 
Ist qtd. wht..$124.00 $124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd. red.. 91.00 86.00 75.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
lst pln. wht.. 91.00 74.00 69.00 55.00 
lst pln. red.. 84.00 74.00 61.00 60.00 
2nd pln. wht 81.00 68.00 51.00 651.00 
2nd pln. red 77.00 68.00 53.00 54.00 
Sm WEE. cccccs 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
en Oe asteos 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
PeewGn wesexes 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 
%x2” %x1%” 
CE Who ose célne eek aee $103.50 $103.50 
og ee ee ee 103.50 103.50 
gS a ee ek ee ee 81.50 83.50 
A EE pide 6nd ee ees oho 81.50 81.50 
fe ore 79.50 81.50 
NT ann a o's anata 73.50 75.50 
ge OS eee eae 73.50 69.50 
CM, i wb eo dha beeen ee 67.50 69.50 
eee rca a's cal a aleree oe 52.50 50.50 
CE Cobh kia whew eam ae 52.50 50.50 
i EE a ea Pe eh ee ee 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For jj-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


on small lots of oak, ash and maple. Flooring 
factories are buying 4/ and 6/4 plain white 
oak. Furniture factory purchases of oak are 
light. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Hardwood trade 
is fair, though not quite so active ag it was 
a short time ago. Dealers say that their 
customers in many cases added to their stocks 
to quite an extent several weeks ago, ang 
so are not much in need at present. Oak, 
ash and maple are the leading sellers at a 
number of yards, and there is also a fair 
inquiry for walnut and gum. Considerable 
strength is displayed in oak flooring, though 
demand is not especially active. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 23.—Southern hard. 
woods are quiet, buyers and sellers both mark. 
ing time. Mills are holding firmly to present 
prices, while yards and consumers are holding 
off in the hope that prices may be shaded, 
Gum is showing the most activity, on account 
of the demand for radio cabinets. The oak 
market is especially firm, and there is q 
spread of not more than $1 to $2 in prices 
made by mills. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 23.—Inquiries for 
various hardwood, except oak, showed a no- 
ticeable increase this week. Good business is 
expected during October and November. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—Little change in either 
price or volume is noted in the fir market, 
except there is some increase in the demand 
for structural timbers. Quick delivery is de- 
manded on practically all orders. Spruce is 
continuing its increase in sales volume, both 
the industrials and the yards doing some buy- 
ing. Prices are fair. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 23.—The demand 
for fir tends to increase, but there is greater 
consideration now given to eastern woods. 
The ability of shippers to get lower ocean 
freight rates has resulted in some marking 
down of prices. Consignment shipping is 
definitely greater than could be desired, and 
is causing some pressure. The outlook, how- 
ever, appears to be encouraging. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—Fir demand is just 
about the same as it has been recently, and 
prices are holding. There have been some 
large cargoes received of late, but the market 
is not suffering seriously from over-supply. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 24.—wWhile a 
good many fir mills are standing firmly on 
their lists, there is enough shading of prices, 
especially on easily filled orders, to classify 
them as soft. The demand in the middle 
West has picked up somewhat in the last 
week, especially that from country yards, 
which usually want well mixed cars. Well 
assorted transit cars are easy to sell. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—The western pine mar- 
ket here is quiet, with yard trade very spotty. 
No price change is noted, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 24.—The California 
and Idaho pines are holding steady, though 
demand has not picked up to any large extent 
recently. Customers are taking on stocks as 
they are needed. 
tivity in the building line this month as had 
been hoped for. The fall demand is expected 
to show a fair amount of improvement, how- 
ever, and as a rule the stocks of retailers and 
industrial users are low. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—With gaps still ex- 
isting in stocks of the main items Pondosa 
and Idaho pines, wholesalers report that de- 
mand is light, though they could sell more No. 
3 common if they had it. Mills show little 


disposition to ship to this market, although 
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ices are standing firm at the highest levels 
prices &** 


of the year. 








CITY, MO., Sept. 24.—Moldings 
been in a little better demand 
, ra enecis > 1 

st week, especially from local and 

1 Som millwork plants. The demand from 
regilers holds about the same volume, which 
ane not been large this month. Prices show 


no enans* HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—Demand for western 
. lock continues light, with wholesale stocks 
more than ample and very few yards carry- 
ing more than they actually need. Heavy 
jumber is selling fairly well in some sections. 


KANSAS 
and shop have 


hem 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 24.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are dull and prices are 
parely steady. The few buyers of boards will 
not pay more than $32 for clipped, and $30 for 
random lengths. The western hemlock situa- 
tion is still far from satisfactory. Metropoli- 
tan yards particularly are very well supplied 
with bargain lots. Nearly all the distress 
lumber has been disposed of, however, and 
gellers are showing more determination to se- 
cure at least some margin of profit on their 
lighter offerings. Uncertainty about cargo 
continues, and some space is said to have 
peen sold within a few days at $8. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 24.—Demand for 
eastern spruce is very quiet. Many retail 
yards have high piles of Coast softwoods 


pought at a bargain. Enforced curtailment of 
spruce production caused by temporary short- 
age of labor has stiffened up the general tone 
of prices in spite of the slack inquiry. Large 
mills quote $42 base for frames. Easy dimen- 
sion schedules are quoted well under $42. For 
narrow random, $33 is about top price, and 
some nice scantling is offered at $32. Boards 
are dull and easy. Lath are very dull and 


wrices weak. 
| CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—More indications of 
the expected fall business are seen in the 
order files beginning to show on the desks of 
local cypress distributers. The industrials are 
beginning to buy, but their demand is spotty. 
There is some pick-up in the yard trade, too. 
Prices are firm. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 23.—Box grades 
of cypress are strong this week, but finish 
and upper grades are slow and weak. Up- 
State reports indicate that casket factories 
and planing mills are taking small lots, and 
that country retailers are filling in stocks 
for fall repair work. Mixed lots are the rule. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 23.—There still is a good 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common yellow cy- 
press, With upper grades dull. Shop is selling 
around $37 f. o. b. St. Louis. There is a 
fairly good demand for red cypress. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—The demand for south- 
ern pine here, while low, is by some reported 
to be a little better, especially in inquiry and 
orders from the industrials. The movement 
of timbers to Mexican railroads is said to be 
of material aid to the mills. Yard trade is 
quiet, but retailers are buying to fill in low 
spots in their stocks. Prices are low. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 23.—Southern 
Pine common boards and flooring are weaker, 
With stocks at mills heavy. No. 2 common 
dimension is also freely offered at lower 
Prices. Transit cars are having hard sled- 
ding. Prices of finish and millwork are none 
too strong, but steadier than those of com- 
mon lumber. Wholesalers complain that mills 
aré not supporting the market. Yard orders 
are light, and retailers are shopping about 
for lower prices. 


BOSTON MASS., Sept. 24.—New England 
business in southern pine is not coming along 
Much, if any, better than before Labor Day. 
Roofers look cheap, and 8-inch air dried are 
freely offered at $28. Partition is in moderate 
request and prices are fairly well maintained. 

Soring is very quiet, but quotations are 
quite well held. B&better rift 1x4-inch floor- 


























Showing how we hand split rungs right out of Oak, 
Ash or Hickory logs and then hand shave them for 
the higher grades of famous 


Babcock Spruce Ladders 


Remember we pay the freight—Send for catalog. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, New York 
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ing is offered from a low of $70 for shortleaf 
up to $80 for the nicest longleaf. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—Although demand is 
light, wholesalers of southern pine are not 
complaining, and several wholesalers reported 
today that prices are fairly well stabilized. 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 23.—The southern pine 
market was quieter last week than in the 
preceding two weeks, inquiries and orders 
both being less. Transit cars moved more 
slowly, and their number is small. Reports 
are that rain in the South is interfering with 
shipments. Prices are unchanged. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 23.—The southern 
pine market is generally quiet. Yard stocks, 
especially Nos. 2 and 3 boards and shiplap, 
are in poor demand. PExport demand for tim- 
bers is very strong. There is also a good de- 
mand for kiln dried saps and prime. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 24.—Middle West 
demand for southern pine has improved, and 
the volume of orders from Texas and the 
eastern States is holding up well. Most orders 
from country yards in this section are well 
assorted and quick shipment is desired, such 
yards have been doing more selling than 
buying. Prices are on a little firmer basis 
as a result of the increased demand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Sept. 24.—Wholesalers’ stocks 
of eastern spruce lath are comfortably fixed 
for the winter season, although some ship- 
ments are coming in by rail and cargo. Prices 
have not changed in the last fortnight. The 
demand for West Coast shingles is light, but 
quoted prices have not been altered for a 
month, There are large quantities of shingles 
in storage. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 24.—The shingle 
market remains slow, with clears selling 
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around $2.45, and stars at around $2.25. Small 
transits have been a little easier to sell. The 
demand for siding also is slow, and prices 
are unchanged. Lath demand is fair. 





HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 23.—Shingles are 
very quiet. Lath are in fair demand at $3.50 
for No. 1, and $3 for No. 2. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 24.—Wholesalers 
have noted a slight improvement in demand 
for clapboards, but business is still quiet. 
Building is picking up and, as retail yards are 
generally lightly stocked, they will have to 
make some replacements for fall trade. East- 
ern spruce and native white pine continue 
searce and firm. Large distributing points are 
well supplied with West Coast clapboards, 
some sellers of which are disposed to make 
their quotations attractive. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 24.—The boxboard 
market is fairly healthy and satisfactory. 
Consumption is well up to normal and, with 
little excess of unsold dry box lumber on 
sticks, there is a quite general disposition to 
maintain prices. The majority of large in- 
dustrial consumers have their requirements 
covered by contract and are not placing new 
orders. Current business in containers for 
food products is good. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 











Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 

Reports of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association show that the 
loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended Sept. 14 totaled 1,153,062, as follows: 
Forest Products, 64,798 cars (a gain of 4,165 
cars over the week immediately preceding); 
grain, 52,867 cars; livestock, 29,263 cars, coal, 
191,753 cars; coke 11,241 cars; ore, 69,600 
cars; merchandise, 269,242 cars; and miscel- 
laneous, 464,298 cars. 


Opposes Revision in Class Rates 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—A proposed re- 
vision of Western Trunk Line class rates, 
which would move tight and slack barrels, 
half barrels and kegs to a class B basis, 
which would increase the rates on cooperage, 
is being opposed by the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America. The association is 
filing exceptions to the report of the examin- 
ers and also will send a representative to 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, beginning Oct. 21. 


Change in Stoppage Rules Postponed 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 23.—Action on the 
proposed changes of the rules for stopping 
ears in transit in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory will probably be postponed 
until November when the National Industrial 
Traffic Association convention is held at Chi- 
cago. Information to this effect was received 
indirectly by lumber wholesalers and con- 
firmed later by the statement of Samuel 
Herndon, traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Ohio Industrial 
Traffic League. Mr. Herndon says that he 
has been informed that the Central Freight 
Association will hold a hearing late in No- 
vember at which the National Industrial 
Traffic Association will take a prominent part. 
The Cincinnati Lumber Traffic Bureau has 
been active in opposing the proposed changes 
which were outlined in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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CHAIN STORES are known to be expanding 
rapidly, but few people realize that small, in- 
dependently owned stores are increasing much 
faster in number. There are twelve times as 
many independent retail outlets as there are 
chain stores, and the August statistics showed 
that there were 4,252 new independent stores 
opened, against 937 branch stores. Of all re- 
tail outlets, 42-percent had sales of less than 
$200 a week, and chain store concerns generally 
close down a branch that sells less than $250 
week. , 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























Wanted—Salesmen 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For salesman of proven ability in Western Michi 
gan territory. Wholesaler with established ~ 4 
tation requires a man to sell Southern Pine Het. 
woods, Inland Empire and West Coast woods. giv, 
age, references, experience, salary wanted, — ee 

Address “M. 27,” care American Lumberman, 











—____ 
WANTED A HIGH POWERED AGENT 
or firm who can sell our Aromatic Tenn. Cio 
Closet Lining. Good commission and exclusive ter. 
ritory to,those who can produce results, r 
NELSON LUMBER CO., Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


muncepesaains 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


For Northeast Iowa to sell fir and cedar 
Address “A. 62,’’ care American Lumbe 





Products, 
rman, 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til, 


Wanted—Employment | 


HARDWOOD AND PINE SALESMAN 


Wants connection; eighteen years’ experience: 
twelve years buying and selling as contact sales. 
man and sales manager; ability to originate bugj- 
ness; good production in specialty and regular 
lines. Age 37, married. Salary and commission, 
Address “‘A. 66,’ care American Lumberman. 





























Special 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department . of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth. 


Our address is—431 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wanted—Employees 

















POSITION WANTED MANAGER 


14 years experience all phases. Retail lumber and 
millwork. Age 34, married. Open for position 
at once. 

Address “A. 67,’" care American Lumberman. 





CIRCULAR AND BAND SAW FILER 
And mill man wants to hear from some one need- 
ing an expert. Guarantee results. 
Address “R. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Al CIRCULAR SAWYER 


Or Filer open for position Aug. 14th. 
Address “F. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
Architectural or planing millwork line; high’ class 
man; long experience; age 3 

Address “H. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER 


Wishes to make a change by Oct. 1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. State what you have and wages, Ad- 
dress FILER, Box 137, Sumter, S. C 








WANTED MANAGER FOR A SMALL LUMBER 
YARD 


Location small town northern Illinois. An oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious young man who has had 
some experience to get into a live organization 
where chances for advancement are good. Give 
age, experience, education, reference and salary 
you have been drawing, in first letter. 

Address “A. 68,’" care American Lumberman. 


MARRIED MAN 35 YEARS OF AGE 


Good health and habits, ambitious, industrious, 
congenial and loyal, fair appearance and good ap- 
proach, ten years’ experience handling sales, credits, 
collections and traffic, manufacture and wholesale 
yellow pine. Five years pine department retail. 
Handle any office work in volume, Not afraid to 
assume responsibilities. Prefer mill or retail, Best 
of references. Available immediately. Wire or 
write BOX 32, Bay Springs, Miss. 





WANTED—YOUNG LADY BOOK-KEEPER AND 


Stenographer, between the age of 25 and 30 years, 
high school or more education, possessed with 
executive ability, fully experienced in General 
Office work. One with Wholesale lumber or Saw- 
mill experience preferred. Give full details in 
first letter. Location Baltimore, Maryland. 
Address “S. 18," care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE A $200,000 CORPORATION 
Located near the central part of Ohio, with lumber 
yards and a planing mill equipped to employ about 
50 men. Are now using only 15 to 20. When busi- 
ness is good we can easily do an annual business 
of more than one-half million. We need a first- 
class estimator who is acquainted with the terri- 
tory in Ohio and adjoining states, who is willing to 
start with a moderate fixed salary for part com- 
rensation and depend on commissions for balance. 
If interested, 

Address “A. 50," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—2 YOUNG MEN 
Who can sell sash and doors; experience in Chi- 
cago territory necessary. 
Address “A. 56,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 


A manager for a yard doing a farmer’s business. 
Position open about Jan. ist. Prefer a man that 
can invest from $2,000 to $3,000. A nice town 
to live in with good schools and churches. An 
excellent opening for right man. 

Address “C. E. L.,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 














LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I'l. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Wants change North or South. 10 years buying 
on road national experience. References furnished. 
Address “S. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
with or without investment. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Reference from employers. 

Address ‘A. 60,”" care American Lumberman. 





IT IS EASY 
TO FIND A BUYER OR SELLER 


When you advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with the aid of the Wanted and For Sale 
department—your troubles end. 

The Classified advertisements are read each week 
by the buyers and sellers. 

You can tell the whole United States what you 
want to buy or sell by advertising in the Wanted 
and For Sale department. 

We receive many letters commending the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN for the good we do. 

This splendid letter was sent in by one of our 
advertisers: 


“We take this occasion to commend your publi- 
cation for the satisfactory results which we have 
obtained from our advertisement which we ran 
in two of your issues, signed ‘Box 743, Lynch- 
burg, Va.’ t 
“We have gotten a good many replies, most 0 
which referred to your publication, and w® 
now negotiating with several parties for the -— 
of our land and timber, and should we in the 
near future have occasion to use your publica- 
tion, in a similar way, it will be a pleasure for 
us to do so.” 


t 
It’s up to you to get what you want or sell wh@ 
you do not want—DO IT BY ADVERTISING. 
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